dragon/'' he shouted at her, '' a dragon riding on the 
clouds ! ” 

She laughed and the wind rushing through a hole 
where the cover was broken, tore the laughter from, 
her lips, * 


^ V # 

Nov/ these Ones Above v/cre no strangers to Mayli . 
She had heard her father talk much of them. The 
lady was once her mother’s friend^ and the One Above 
wiis biirxself her fathers friend, and the one, moreover* 
to whom her father looked for direction arxd command. 

Therefore Mayli prepared herself for the meeting, 
not only in her looks and garments but in wdmt she* 
v/oiild say. The meeting was granted easily enough. 
Mayli sent a message and a message was returned. It’ 
was written in English by the lady herself, and it said, 
Come and breakfast with us tomorrow.’’ 

■So the ne:iC morning Mayli, having slept heartily 
In her hotel after the day^’s ride through the sky, put 
on her favourite gown of apple green and bound back 
her long black hair in its smooth knot and she added 
scarletrto her lips and a touch of black to the ends of 
her eyebrows and she hung plain gold rings in her cars. 
Then, going out of the hotel, she sat herself in a ricksha 
ivhirh wm waiting at tl^e' door. 

I go to the Chairman’s housef’ she said, for the 
One Above was commonly called the Chairiiian, and 
all knew him by that name. 

Without any astonishment, die ricksha -puller said, 
“ The price is half a silver dollar to the ferry,” and 
when May'ii nodded, he tightened the girdle of cloth 
about hk middle and, set off at the smooth niniiiiig: 
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pace to which, his brown legs were used. 

The streets leading to the river were lines of nim^ 
and there was scarcely a whole house to be seen any- 
where, so heavy had the summcr^s bombing beenjn 
this city of Chungking, but nobody seemed to see it. 
Indeed the war had gone on so long that there were 
now children able to talk and to ran about and even 
to work at small matters to help their parents who 
had never seen a roof whole over their heads, and 
who looked on bombings as on thunderstorms and 
hurricanes, and no more unnatural. On these streets 
the people went about their business of buying and 
selling, and in some places houses were even being 
mended while business went on inside them, and 
children ran and played and fell under the feet of 
carriers and ricksha-pullers, so that pleasant curses 
and laughter and the shouts of people at their everyday 
life iBlled the air, even so early. There was liveliness 
everywhere and no sign of fear or sadness, and Mayli 
found herself smiling out of simple satisfaction that she 
was alive too and here and on her way to have break- 
fast with the Ones Above. And as she liked to do, 
being so full of life herself, she fell into talk with the 
person nearest, who was the ricksha-puller. 

Are you one of those who have come up from 
under the feet ? ” the ricksha-puller asked in politeness. 

Now Mayli knew that this was the manner in which 
the people of this city asked whether one Were a 
citizen here or not, and so she said, I come from 
far away indeed/’ He was willing to talk as all his 
kind are, and willingly told her that the times were 
good for men like him. 

“ I had rather pull a ricksha than be a scholar in 
these days,” he said, laughing. The truth is that so 
w’ould scholars. Why, I know a learned man who 
has papers even from foreign schools, and yet he is 
pulling a ricksha because he earns more so than he 
did being an official. Yes, in times like this a pair of 
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good kgs are worth more than a headful of brains and 
a bellyful of ieamingd" 

And he went on and told her that his family had 
escaped without death through two summers of bomb- 
ingSj and that even the smallest child learned last 
sumnicr to toddle toward the cave in the rocks when 
the signal went up for the enemy in the skies, and so 
that his wife would not have to walk so far with the 
children when he was busy with his trade he had built 
his hut near the mouth of the cave, and they were very 
comfortable there. 

Still, it is not a good life/’ Mayli said, “ and 
there must come an end to it.” 

There comes an end to all things,” the man said 
cheerfully, and our care should be only to be alive 
when it comes.” 

So saying, he drew up before the river, and May!! 
paid him his fare and something more, and then she 
stepped upon the ferry-boat that was waiting for last 
passengers. 

Tiic boat left the shore as soon as she came, for the 
ferry-man was awed by her looks and good garments, 
and as he rowed across the river, she stood and looked 
at the scarred city on the shore. It was like a battered 
brave creature, a dragon who has fought and been 
wounded and stEl holds up his head. The light on 
the muddy river made the water look pearly clear and 
the cky still more dark and scarred. 

The ferry had a few early passengers, and they ali 
stared at Mayli, but she did not speak. On the other 
side of the river she found a car waiting which the 
Ones Above had sent to meet her, and the driver was 
a young soldier who saluted her and drove away over 
the rough road so quickly that the car shook and 
squeaked in every joint. When this was ended, she 
came down again and found a sedan chair waiting 
for her to take her up a hill, and so by many vehicles 
ihc came near to a plain brick house, and surely it 
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was BO palace, and yet here was where the Chairman 
and Ms lady lived. A guard or two stood at the gate 
but they linew of her coming and kt her pass, and 
she walked across a small garden space and to the 
house. And in the ht)usc a serving-man took her into 
a plain room, furnished half with^ Chinese goods and 
half with foreign, and in it nothing was rich or costly, 
and she sat down and waited. 

She had not long to ’wait, for in a moment or two 
fhe heard footsteps soft and quick, and there was the 
lady herself, very fresh and pretty with the morning. 
She put out both her hands to Mayli, and Mayli felt 
those strong hands, small and slender and firm, and 
holding so much within them. 

So you arc your mother’s daughter ! the lady 
cried. Let me look at you. Yes, you look like her, 
the same big eyes and the fortunate nose. I remember 
your mother w^as very beautiful.” She sat down on 
the long foreign couch, all her movements quick and 
full of grace, and she pulled Mayli down with her. 

For the first time in her life Mayli was shy and 
speechless, to her own dismay. Never before had she 
been so that w^ords would not roll to the end of her 
tongue, but now she sat and only stared at the lady. 
The lady was dressed simply but very richly in a dark 
blue silk, the sleeves cut short. But oyer the robe she 
wore a little jacket of velvet of the same colour, and 
this dark hue set off her clear skin and red lips." This 
was a very handsome face. The features were each 
handsome enough, but what made it most remarkable 
was the proud intelligence in the eyes, and the change- 
fulness of the mouth and the fearlessness of the head 
carried high upon the slender and most graceful body. 
She was not a young woman, this lady, but she looked 
imperisliably young. Of her temper Mayli had heard 
many stories, and now she could believe them, for 
there was too much power and passion here to mean 
an easy temper. 
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■‘Wrid idl me about your fatbei%’^ the iady said, 
smiling. *** The Chairman thinks ver/ highly of him, 
you know. YeSj it is true he listens sometimes to your 
fatlicr^s advice^ and then I grow jealous.®* She burj* 
into clear laughter as she saief this. He will no* 
always listen to rhe/* she said^ twisting her iovmly 
mouth into pretended pouting. Oh, what a dis* 
advantage it is today to be a woman ! Do you not 
feel it so ? ” 

She put the question and looked so beautiful that 
Mayli was compdied to laughter, too. “ I cannot 
think of any disadvantage it is to you to be a womanf * 
she said. 

Oh, but it is,*® the lady said quiddy. You 
cannot imagine. I long to do this and that — any- 
thing and everything — I see so much to do, and ther- 
sooner or later it comes. The Chairman says, ® Re- 
member that you arc a woman, please.’ ” 

She laughed again, wilful, charming, impetuom 
laughter, and for the first time in her life Mayli had 
no wish to talk but only to listen and watch the laughter 
and the earnestness play like light and shadow over 
this most lovely face. 

Then suddenly the lady fell silent. They heard a 
footstep at the door. The lady rose. It is he,” she 
said. Mayli rose, too, and so they were standing when 
the door opened and into the room came 'the Chairman 
himself, with no guard or servant to announce him. 

He was a slender figure, seeming taller than he 
was. He had the carriage of a soldier and such a face 
as MayH had never seen before. First she saw the eyes . 
They shot their beams direct upon her and she fclr 
him looking at her so clearly that it seemed she felt 
two shining dark blades pass through her brain. And 
yet she did not feel he saw her at all, but only what 
she was thinking. That she was young or a woman 
or beautiful meant nothing. What she was thinking 
meant everything. 
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TMs is Mr. Wef s daughter, Mayli,” the lady 
said to Mm. Do you remember I have told you 
about her mother ? 

The Chairman came forward. ** I do remembei:/^ 
he said. Now his face was kind, and he took her hand. 
Kis hand was hard and thin and'^strong, sinewy like 
Ms face and body. But it seemed steel and not a maMs 
hand and she felt her own soft w^arm flesh against that 
touch of steel. Even his voice was not like a maMs 
voice. It had a high thin quality, steely too, and it 
sounded as though it came from far away in the man. 
He turned to the lady. 

We must breakfast/* he said. The generals arc 
waiting for their orders. They must return at once 
to their posts.” 

He led the way and the lady followed, taking MaylFs 
hand again. How different were the hands of these 
two, the womaffs so warm and soft and enclosing, 
and the man*s so thin and hard, and yet both so strong ! 

They sat dowm to a small table and food was brought, 
half foreign, half Chinese. The lady ate bread and 
coffee and egg, and the man ate rice and salted foods. 
There was this division between the two. The man 
was of Ms own time and his own country and people, 
and the woman was herself, a creature speaking now 
in one language and then another, as easily in English 
as in Chinese, and thinking now on one side of the 
m^orld and now on the other. Her thoughts flevf from 
country to country and she seemed made of them all. 
But the man was Chinese, and he spoke only Chinese 
and sometimes when she spoke too long in English, 
he fell into deep silence, as though he had forgotten 
her. Then quickly the woman, always seeing him 
and everything he did and how he looked, began to 
Fpeak in Chinese again, and if he did not answer she 
would recall him by a touch or a question. ^ 

He spoke very little and she spoke very much. She 
pressed MayH with many questions, and then did not 
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listen for the answers. And yet she seemed to pinck 
answers out of the air. From two or three words she 
comprehended all. 

Did the Americans think the enemy would attack 
them ? ” she asked^ and then when Mayli began to 
answer, she answered her swiftly : ** Of course the 
Americans never think anything at all. They are so 
busy.” She frowned and bit a crust of bread with her 
white teeth. ** I need money for my war orphans. 
I have not enough. And it is absurd that wc have not 

more planes. I tell the Chairman ” 

He looked up, his face mild for the moment and 
kind. ** The planes have been promised us,” he said. 

She made a pretty face of laughter at him. ** Oh^ 
you who always believe ! ” 

I believe our allies,” he said. 

Those who ask receive,” she retorted. ** Does it 
not say so in the Bible ? ” 

“ We have asked,” he said. 

“ There are many ways of asking,” she answered 
him/ “ and we have only asked as gentlemen ask — 
with our words. Others are not so gentlemanly and 
they receive when we do not.” 

This it seemed was an old argument between them, 
for stubbornness settled between the man’s brows. And 
stubbornness hardened the woman’s beautiful mouth. 
Silence came down upon them both. And yet in spite 
of the quarrel and stubbornness and silence none could 
sit in this room with them and not know that the 
woman’s uneasy w^orld lay in the man, but that the 
man’s heart was not wholly in the woman. Half 
hatred, half love, something flashed between them like 
lightning. In Mayli the thought of Sheng quickened. 
The Chairman, too, had once been a nameless young 
man, the son of a plain good family among the people 
such as Ling Tan’s was. He was not learned to 
tMs day lior had he risen by any power except Ms 
own. When he wed this woman there had been great 
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wonder everywlicrcj Mayli had heard her father say^ 
for the lady was the daughter of rich people, educated 
in many schools. Nor had he yielded to her im- 
peiiousness. There were stories a.il over the land^ of 
the quarrels of these two. This proud woman liad 
married him as her equal and sh^ would be equal to 
him, and yet time and again he made her take the 
place of a woman. There was the time v/hen the 
governing council met, at which no women were 
allowed, and she would go, but guards had stopped 
her at the door, though she was his wife. 

She had demanded of them, ‘‘ By whose orders do 
you forbid rne ? 

They had answered, By our Chairman’s orders,” 
and so she had yielded, though with anger. Who 
could know how furiously she had reproached the 
man ? Of these things neither spoke. 

And there had been the story of how once her anger 
overcame her and to revenge herself she wrote a letter 
to the one who had once loved her as Ms rival^ and 
he came upon her as she wrote and she was afraid 
and hid the letter. When he commanded her to let 
him see what she wrote, she refused and then he cried 
i’n a terrible voice, 

** I do not command you as your husband but as 
the head of this nation ! ” and he drew out Ms sword. 
Then she held out the letter to him, and he read it 
and threw it back on the table. 

I do not care what you write to that fellow,” he 
had said, ail Ms anger turned to ice, “ but I do care 
that you refuse to obey me when I speak,” 

Time and again, the stories said, when she was too 
proud to 3dcld to him, she went away and left him 
and stayed away. There were those who were glad 
to see her go, because of her power over Mm. But 
though Ms anger could last for many days, and so 
could hers, the day always came, and they knew it 
must come, that whether the quarrel w^ere healed or 
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he would send for her or she would come without 
ending and their love and hatred would go on. 

)r the woman had this hold upon the maii^ that 
leld him by body and mind and soul, too, aiid 
ad never seen another hiinmn being who could 
him by all tlwee. She was beautiful and she 
ieanied and clever and full of guik and w^isdom, 
she knew the world as he could never know it 
die had words on lier tongue to suit every need, 
yet she divined in him his soul, that would not 
itisfied unless it, too, were fed. He needed to 
/e that what he did was great and right because 
s also good, and he was one who by his nature 
sompelied to believe that the self in him must 
1 the path of Tao, This need she satisfied in 
She could pray with him v/hcri he needed to 
and where else was there a w’oman like her 
e world who could satisfy a man both saint and 
;r ? 

ayli watched them and felt their power and their 
:l:ion that somehow drew her into the circle while 
rludcd her, for the man and the woman lived 
together wherever they were, and yet all the 
I drew around them. 

\d all this was shown in the lightest laughter aiul 
ayest words, in the gravest declaration. Tlius 
idy told of some small thing a child had said in 
her orphanages. Yesterda\’ a little boy had 
Must I read, lady ? 

ifes, you must read, because aE chiidren must 
to read,” she said. 

Jut I have no time to read,” he had told her 
ssfully. “ I have to fight the enemy. Please 
me first to shoot a gun, lady.” 
id after laughter the lady s?ai4 gravely, 
riicy shall all be taught to shoot and read. In 
voiid we have suffered because we have only 
:d to read ^nd not to shoot.” And then she said 
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yet more gravely : Some might have led the way in 
this war to a new world where we could trust them^ 
but now we cannot trust them. They break their 
promise to us over and over again/^ ^ 

But the Chairman would not have this return to 
their quarrel. He rose, having finished his meal, and 
he took his tea-bowl in Hs hand for a last drink of the 
hot tea before he went away. ** I shall not believe 
that yet/* he said to her. And because I will still 
believe in my allies, I am sending my best divisions to 
Burma. If we can fight side by side and win the cam- 
paign and keep the Great Road open, then I shall 
know you are wrong/* 

He nodded his head quicEy to Mayli and went 
away, and so at the tabic the two women were left 
alone. For a moment there was silence, as though 
when he went away energy went with him out of 
the woman. She sat with her round bare elbow on 
the table, her long eyes downcast, her mind gone 
■with him. When she lifted her eyes, Mayli saw fear 
in them. 

** I am afraid/* she said, I am very afraid/* 

Why, lady ? ** Mayli asked. 

1 am afraid of this campaign,** she said. He is 
sending our very best, our most highly trained, our 
seasoned fighters, the ones he ought to keep for our 
own country I tell him. What if the enemy advances 
upon us while these divisions are in Burma ? He values 
them so much that it is like sending his sons away from 
him. And yet he says he must send his best.** 

She was speaking in English, as she did when he 
was not there. “ I dread the effect upon Mm/* she 
.«aid, if the campaign should not go well/* 

“ Why should it not go well ? ** Mayli asked. 

The lady shook her head. Her beautiful face was 
very sad now. “ There are reasons,** she said. “ There 
are reasons. I wish I were a man and could lead tlie 
divisions myself, I would sec that those reasons would 
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not pr€¥aiL” She sighed a great sigh. I wish that 
I could know from day to day what happens^ so that 
when, the campaign is won — or lost — we might know 
the truth and be misled no more.” 

*Maylfs heart leaped. Scml she said^ “ m 
your place. I will^go and I will watch and I will lei 
you faithfully all I sec and all that happens.” 

The lady lifted her head and fixed her beautiful 
powerful eyes upon Mayli^s face. It is too dangerous,” 
she said. “ I must think of your father and your 
mother,” But she did not move her eyes from Mayii’i 
face. 

You know that fathers and mothers matter 
nothingj” Mayli said quietly. “ You know that only 
one thing matters today — that each docs Ms duty. 
If women can fight in the army beside men, if women 
can walk thousands of miles beside menj^ I also can 
do these things.” 

Yesj” the lady said, ‘‘ you can. For if I were you, 
I could. But what will you be ? There are no women 
in tliese divisions. Do you know medicine ? ” 

** No,” Mayli said. But I could take care of those 
who do. Let me be the one who takes care of the 
women nurses. I will sec to their food and their 
shelter and that what they need is given them, and I 
will stay with them at night and sec to their protection 
in the strange country.” 

Yes,” the lady said again slowly. You could 
do that.” 

“ And wherever I am,” Mayli said quickly, I wil 
watch everything and tell you all. I will be your eyes 
and your ears.” 

Yes,” the lady said again, you could be my cyci 
and my ears.” 

She sat reflecting upon this for moments without 
speech, and the sunlight coming through the window 
caught the clear green jade in her ring and made it 
gleam. It was a fabulous piece of Jade and if it had 
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been sold it could have fed ail her orphans for many 
days, and yet it was part of this woman and not to 
be sold. For here was the woman^s strength, that 
beauty belonged to her. Any who knew her would 
have cried out at the Iseliing of any part of her beauty, 
for there is a beauty more necessar}^ even than the 
life of another creature. And Mayii seeing such beauty 
frit her own devotion well up in her like loyalty to 
heaven itself. 

The lady lifted her eyes as though she ^caught this 
warmth upon her own heart, and she said : I can 
trust you and you shall go. Now leave me and I will 
prepare your way.**^ 


^ V! # 

r 

Ma^yu did not see the two again. She returned to 
her hotel and, after waiting a day, she received a note 
written her by the lady, in which she said : That 
which we planned is done. You will return to Kun- 
ming by a plane ready tonight. I hope your mother 
looks down and approves.” 

Mayii did not go out from her room all that day, 
but she slept and woke to eat and slept again. When 
at last near midnight she stood at a certain spot beside 
a small lonely plane she felt refreshed and ready for 
whatever was ahead of her. 

Inside the plane there was one other passenger. 
He was an officer in a uniform she did not know, a 
young man wdth a large, plain face. He spoke to her 
and used her name, and she knew therefore that he 
had been told who she was. But he did ^ not speak 
again. He WTapped himself in his cape and in silence 
the return was made. 



When she entered her little house the next day sire 
found nothing but stillness and peace. It %vas so quiet 
a spot after the speed of her journey^ after the excite- 
ment of her visits that she coxdd scarcely believe it was 
there. In the court the bambods were niotiorilcss and 
the little pool was* clear and still under the blue sky 
of the fair day. And yet scarcely had she come near 
her door when the little dog heard her and began to 
bark wildly with joy that slic had come back. In a 
moment Liu Ma came out of the kitchen ^ her rice-bowd 
in her hand. She was eating, and she had not thought 
to see her young mistress. 

You arc come/*' she cried, and put down her bowl 
a ad made haste to fetch tea and food. Soon the place 
was quiet no more, between the dog and Liu Ma and 
Mayli herself, who, being full of health and pleasure, 
could not keep from singing and calling out to Liu 
Ma. She made no secret to the old w^oman of her 
wish to know whether Sheng had come while she 
was gone, 

**Did the Big Soldier plague you wdiik I was 
gone ? she shouted to Liu Ma in the kitchen. 

And Liu Ma shouted back, Did he not ? I am 
sorry for you, young mistress ! ” 

Why ? Mayli asked. She had put her porcelain 
basin of hot water at the window and there she stood 
washing herself, the steam coming off her lovely skin, 
and her lips red. 

He is roaring like a tiger/’ Liu Ma shouted back. 
” He bellowed north and south, east and v/cst, because 
he did not know where you were.” 

xAnd you could tell him nothing ! ” Mayli cried 
gaily, 

“ Nothing, nothing ! ” the old woman cackled, 
coughing in the smoke behind the stove. Now that 
her young mistress was back she felt excited and alive 
again, and 'she made haste and dropped this and that 
and broke an egg on the floor and called in the dog to 
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ip it up and tried to do everything at once. 

As for Maylij she had never felt so filled with joy in 
1 her being. Not so long as she lived would she 
Drget the Ones Above and especially the lady whpsc 
yes and ears she waS’ to be. Nothing she could have 
^ecn given to do could please her inore than this, and 
he knew she could do it wellj and she trusted in 
icrsclf. She sat eating heartily of rice and egg and 
ish and tearing a strip of brown baked sesame bread 
ipart with her hands, biting the tiny sesame seeds 
mth her %vhite sharp teeth, and throwing bits to the 
log, and all the time her mind leaped across the miles 
land and the mountains, to the battlefield. 

Surely we will succeed/’ she dreamed, and the 
enemy will be stopped by our men and before all 
nations it wifi be seen that we are brave and we stopped 
them. When our allies see our success they will honour 
us for it and redeem their promises.” 

So her great thoughts went on, leaping from crag 
to crag of the mountains and making the hardships ol 
the battlefield easy and the armies victorious, and in 
those armies would not Sheng be the bravest and the 
best of all the young leaders ? She and Sheng to- 
gether, could not they be two like the Ones Above 
some day ? Then since she was not a dreamer by 
nature, she laughed at herself and pulled the dog’s ears. 

You will be ill if you eat any more bread, you 
mouse,” she said, and she rose and paced abotit the 
court restlessly and thought whether or not she would 
tell Sheng that she was going or whether she would let 
him find out 'for himself. This she could not decide 
for nearly an hour. There would be pleasure in. telling 
Mm, for how could he forbid what the lady had com- 
manded ? And yet she was a mischievous creature and 
she could not forbear the thought of her laughter when 
he saw her the first time on the march with Hm, The 
nurses would be taken in trucks as far as these vehicles 
could go, doubtless, and she imagined herself riding 
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past Mib, and she imagined his face when he saw her,. 
This so tempted her that she decided that she would 
hot tell him* Noj and she would not tell him even 
that she was come home. ^ 

Then she remembered the General* She knew ht' 
had come back before her, for the Cihairman had said 
he was sending the generals quickly to prepare for 
battle* Would he not tell Sheng immediately when 
he saw her name upon the lists ? Then she must go- 
quickly to Ms headquarters herself and beg him to 
keep her secret* 

TMs no sooner came to her mind than she did it*. 
She combed her hair freshly and thrust red berries 
into the coil, and put on her red wool gown and her 
long black cape, and smoothed perfume into her cheeks 
and palms, and was ready to go. 

Where are you going now ? Liu Ma shouted to 
her through the kitchen window. 

“ I have business,” Mayli replied, ** and if that big 
soldier comes while I am gone, you are not to tell him 
I am* here.” 

This comforted Liu Ma, who did not put it at all 
beyond her mistresses mischief that she would go to 
visit a man in his own rooms. Liu Ma often said aloud 
that once a woman steps over a broken v/all she makes 
a road over it, and by this she meant that walls ought 
to be about women or they go anyw^herc and do any- 
thing without heed to decency. 

So Mayli took a ricksha and went to the GeneraFs 
headquarters, and she thought, It will be my usual 
evil that Sheng is there, too,” but no, he was not. 
When she gave her name to the guard at the gate, he 
took it in and the General, who had come back the day 
before her, ordered that she was to be brought m% He 
was alone, and he welcomed the thought of her com- 
pany. Although he was a man who would never have 
looked at any woman except Hs wife with thoughts of 
intimacy, yet he relished a chance to talk to pretty 
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young woinen, knowing his own inner safety. 

So now he laid aside the paper plans he was studying 
and straightened his collar and looked at himself in 
the open window which was good, as a mirror and 
smoothed his hair and rose when he heard her footsteps. 
She came in swiftly, not knowing she unconsciously 
imitated the lady in the way she walked and moved 
and in her warm quick smile. 

He bowed when he saw her, but she put out her 
hand in the foreign gesture which was natural to her. 
lie hesitated and then put out liis owm hand and 
touched hers quickly. She laughed at his cool touch. 

I forgot that to shake hands is not natural to us/* 
she said frankly. “ I have been too long away from 
home/* 

Sit down/* he said, and himself sat down. 

The smell of her perfume was in his nostrils and 
he breathed it in deeply. His wife was a good woman 
and he loved her and she had borne Mm two sons, 
but his parents had chosen her and he never forgot 
that this was so. Now with vague longing he looked 
at the fresh beautiful face. She had sat down and 
thrown back her cape and she leaned her arms on the 
desk and looked at him frankly. He was made shy 
by that frank gaze and yet he enjoyed it. These 
new women/* he thought, though perhaps trouble- 
some to a man, yet have their charm.** He had no 
wish to marry one of them. A man did not want so 
much charm in a wife. But still it was pleasant to 
look at one like this so long as he had no responsibility 
for what she did or said. 

'' I come always to ask you to help me/* Mayli 
said coaxingly. She never coaxed Sheng. With Sheng 
rjie v/as ruthless and teasing and she spoke out her 
mind, but her instinct taught her that she must not let 
this General think she knew herself his equal. 

I am alvfays glad to help you,” the General said, 
smiliiig. 
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** Have you seen tlie lists of those nurses who are to 
accompany the three divisions to Burma ? she asked* 
I have not/* the General replied. I have been 
too busy with other parts of the campaign/* 

** Then I am in time/* she saM. She leaned forw^ard 
a little more closdy. You know that I went to see 
the Ones Above/* she said in a low voice. Did they 
speak of me to you ? ** 

“ I did not see the lady/* he said^ and with the 
Chainman I spoke only of military affairs/* 

“ The lady has appointed me to go as the one in 
charge of the young nurses/* Mayli said. 

The General smiled. The lady does what she 
likes/* he said. ‘‘ But arc you not young to be put in 
such a place ? ** 

Mayli smiled a most mischievous smile. ” I am 
young, but very strong/* she said. I can walk for 
miles, I can endure heat and I can eat whatever there 
is to cat/’ 

A good soldier/* he said. Well, what else ? 
Your work is not under my direct command, you know. 
You must report to another.** 

He began to search through the papers and he 
found one and read out the name, “ Pao Chen is 
your superior.” 

She put the name into her mind securely. Pao 
Chen/'* she repeated. But that is not why I come 
to you/* 

He leaned back and looked at her, still smiling. 
« When will you tell me why you have come ? ” he 
asked. Look at these papers on my desk. Each one 
must be made into an act. And how few days wc have 
left ! There has already been too much delay/’ 

“ I mill speak quickly/* she said. It is a* thing 
short and yet difficult for me to say. It is this — please 
tell no one that I am going.” 

Now’' that she came to her request she found it im- 
possible to speak Sheng’s name. She blushed brightly 
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and winked her longdashcd eyes as lie looked at her. 

Why should your name be kept so secret ? ” he 
askedj astonished* 

She saw he had no knowledge of the rcasoHj, so she 
said bravely, The yonng commander — the one yo'^ 
have newly promoted of whom I ®poke ” 

“ Ling Sheng,*’ he said. 

Yes,” she said, it is he — I do not wish him to 
know that I go,” 

Ah ” he said. 

** He has some silly thoughts of me,” she went on, 
her cheeks burning again, “ and — and — it is better 
if we do not meet — that is, we have a grave duty to 
do and I do not wish to — to ” 

You have no silly thoughts of Mm ? ” The 
GeneraFs smile was teasing. 

None, none,” Mayli said quickly. I must do 
my work well, and I do not want him thinking his 
thoughts. He has his work and I have mine and I do 
not want to know what he thinks. Moreover, if he 
finds I am going he will come and try to prevent me.” 

He can scarcely do that if the lady has told you 
to go,” the General said. 

** You do not know him,” Mayli said with earnest- 
ness. He thinks he is the one who can say what I 
shall do and what I shall not do.” 

In other words he loves you,” the General said 
with mild laughter. 

But I do not wish to be loved,” Mayli said hotly* 
This is not the time for such things.” 

The General shook with silent laughter for a 
moment. Then he wiped his eyes. ‘‘ You shall have 
your own way,” he said. “ I have a campaign to 
undertake and I agree with you that it is better for 
Mm to know nothing about you. If he is wounded, 
he may discover your presence. If he is not, there is 
little reason why he should ever know you are with us.” 

That is what I wish,” MayE said. Now that she 
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had what she wanted she would not stay one momciit 
longer^ knowing that nothing makes a man sorrier that 
he has done a good deed to a woman than to have 
her Huger on after he has done and this especialy 
when he doubts himself wise to have yielded to her. 

So she rose and leaned on her two hands on the 
deskj and smiled down at him, How good you arc — 
how Mnd/® she said, ‘‘ And I promise you I will do 
aii my duty and if there is any need you ever have of 
me^ call upon 

He nodded at her, and felt warmth stirring in his 
belly as though he had drunk a draught of sweet 
hot wine. 

Now just at this moment a soldier came in to say 
til at the commanders of the divisions were waiting 
outside as the General had ordered them to be at 
tills hour. 

Ahj yes/* the General said. “ I had forgotten ~ 
let them come in.** 

But MayH put her hand to her lips at this. No/* 
she wliispered. Let me go out first.” 

Ah, yes/* the Genersd said again. I forgot — 
yes, he is one of them.** So he said to the soldier^ 

WeU, tell them to wait a moment.** 

The soldier went out, and after a minute to aEow 
Mm time, Mayli said good-bye and her thanks again 
and she went out, too. She was afraid that Sheng 
nnght be somewhere to see her, and she drew the 
Collar of her cape high and bent her head and hurried 
her steps. But she did not see him anywhere and so 
she thought herself safe. 

Now so she might have been safe, if the soldier had 
not been a dirty fcUow who loved to joke about women 
and men, and so he went back sniggering and told 
the three commanders that they must wait a wMlc 
because the General had a visitor whom they must 
not see. 

They looked at each other and did not answer, out 
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of respect for their superior, but when the soldier v-aj 
gone Slieng said plainly, I did not think that he 
such a one«” 

He is not,” the second commander said, The 
minds of inferior men «are always ready to make such 
accursed talk, especially about those who rale themT 

Now the room in which they waited was a smr.ll 
room off the main court. A haJl-way passed between 
the court and the room, but there was a door into the 
haJhivay and this was open, and toward it the third 
one now stepped. 

‘‘ I see a woman, nevertheless,” he said unwillingiy , 

They all stepped to the door then, and they all saw 
the tali slender woman wrapped in a cape for one 
quick second, too quick to catch any of her looks. But 
S'lieng knew the moment that he saw her who k was. 
Many women -wore such capes, but he knew tliis tali 
woman, and for proof it chanced that his eye fell on 
her hand holding the collar of her cape about her and 
he saw on it the green gleam of jade. 

Who can tell the rush of teiTor and fear and anger 
that now swept up his body ? Was this where she was 
ail these days, here in this house ? Had she gone no- 
where but here ? Was his own General Ms rival 
with her ? 

The soldier was back again before he could think 
beyond his fears. “ The General invites you,” the 
man said. 

There tvas no more time. Sheng was compelled to 
move forward with his fellows and he marched beside 
them into the room where the General was. There 
the General sat, his cheeks flushed and Ms eyes bright.. 
They stood at attention side by side and saluted, and 
at that moment Slieng smelled in his nostrils 'the faint 
sweetness of perfume left upon the air. 

. . . “ The Big Soldier did not come,” Lki Ma 
told Mayli as she came into the gate again. 
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Ah^ good/® Mayii said carelessly. She felt happy 
and yet restless^ and when she had talcn off her cape 
and changed her robe to a softer one^ she still felt 
restless. She walked in and out, and then in and out 
agaiiij, of the little court. If he c&me she would tell him 
nothing. They wduld play and quarrel and fend off 
their love^ and she would tell him good-bye when lie 
wfent away and then let what happened happen. She 
Vi'as restless with secret laughter and gaiety^ and she 
teased her little dog and played pranks on Liu Ma 
until that old 'v/oman lost her temper outright. 

You are not a child/® the old w^oman scolded her. 

J swear I W'isli you were though, so that I could 
beat your bottom. Heaven send you a husband soon, 
and I shall not care who he is. I have a mind to hunt 
for that Big Soldier myself and tell him he can have 
you for nothing and I shall only be glad to have some 
peace.^^ 

You would have no peace/® Mayii laughed. 

You would have to come along to take care of me, 
and you know how we quarrel, he and I/'® 

At least it would be he and I against you, you 
naughty demon/® the old woman said. 

Tiic truth was tliat now, slowly, the old woman 
had begun to grow fond of the tall young soldier, and 
she had today made up her mind that it would be 
better indeed if her young mistress married him, for 
who else but a soldier would marry so free and wild 
a tiling ? A decent man wanted a quiet and obedient 
woman, and would she ever be a good wife to any 
usual man ? Liu Ma could not believe it. So she had 
made up her mind secretly that %vhen Sheng came next 
tirac she would let him know that she had changed and 
ikat now she fevoured him. She w'aited for Mnr with 
in^patience, never doubting that he would come as he 
had come every day to ask if there were any word 
of Mayii. 

He did not come. All that day he did not come. 
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and the old woman grew anxious. “ It cai 
that the Big Soldier has gone off to war somew, 
she asked Mayli in the afternoon of the secoi 
He has not stayed away so long as this befon 

“ What do we carh if he is gone or not ? ® 
asked, pulling her dog’s cars. Y/e do not i 
we, little dog ? ” 

“ I am used to that long radish/’ Liu 1 
unwillingly. 

You Hke radishes better than I do, then/’ s 
still laughing. 

But Mayli would not acknowledge even to 
that she, too, wondered why Sheng did not coi 

From that day, Mayli spoke no more of 
There was no time indeed, for early the next i 
Mayli was summoned by messenger to come 
superior, Pao Chen, to receive her orders. 

When that message came she deemed it 
tell Liu Ma what lay ahead, and so when s 
eaten and when the old woman came in to fete 
the bowls to wash, she lit a cigarette and said, 
Liu Ma, I have something to tell you.*’ 
Tell on, then,” the old woman replied. SI 
waiting with her hands folded under her apre 
her middle. 

I am going away,” Mayli said abruptly. * 
received a command from the Ones Above l 
certain work I cannot tell of, but I must do it.* 

Liu Ma did not speak, but her jaw dropped 
stared at Mayli. 

** What day I go is not yet known,” Ma) 
** but that messenger who came this morning ’ 
me the order from my superior and there I i 
and 3ee what is wanted of me. As for you, ) 
stay here until I return and keep the dog a 
house. If you are lonely you may find another 
to stay with you.” 

Now Liu Ma was used enough to change 
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long life and^ liearmg whence the commands came^ 
she did not dream of crying out against that^ but still 
she did not like what she heard and because she could 
nc>t protest the larger she protested the smaller. 

“ Why should I want another woman here to be 
fed and spoken td and noticed all the time ? I had 
rather stay alone with the dog whom I know.” 

“ You shall do as you like,” Mayli said with good- 
humour. All that I ask is that you keep the house 
for a home for me.” 

** I do not know whether it is well even for me to 
do that,” the old woman said, wanting to feel peevish. 

This is not my native earth and water and how shaE 
I know whether you will come back or not ? You may 
change your wish and here I shall be waiting for you 
until I die, and die, perhaps, with nothing but a dog 
beside my bed.” 

Now you are being troublesome,” Mayli said, 
laughing. “ I say then that you are only to stay if 
you^wish to stay and, when you go, lock the gates 
and take the dog or leave it, and in all things do only 
as you wish, good soul.” 

Thus she took away all cause for discontent, and 
tiiis made the old woman more peevish still. She clat- 
tered the bowls as she picked them up, and she said, 
“ Why is it you are being sent for a work ? Even in a 
dream I could not guess.” 

** You must ask the lady that,” Mayli said. I too 
wonder why I am sent, but I am sent and so I must 
go.” 

She does not know you,” Liu Ma exclaimed. A 
wilful rootless man-woman sort of thing you are,” Liu 
Ma went on, ‘‘ and what will you do — hold a gun 
and inarch beside that Big Soldier ? ” 

Now this pricked Mayli very deep and so she grew 
angry and_ leaning over she slapped Liu Ma*s cheek. 
'' Hold your jaws together,” she cried. I do not 
even know 'whether I am being sent where he goes 
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or not. How evil an old mind that always runs upom 
lust and lechery ! ” 

Liu Ma drew herself still at this. I am a decent 
woman,” she bawled, and what my mind rims on is 
getting you m^ed and made decent, too, instead of mi- 
ning everywhere loose. The only decent w^oman is 
one v/ed to a man and behind walls and made the 
mother of his children.” 

You dream, old woman,” Mayli retorted. “ Is 
tills a time for marriage and having children and being 
locked behind walls ? ” 

Now that she spoke so sternly Liu Ma was frightened 
and so she held her peace and went on about her work, 
though she thrust out her lip in a most sulky fashion. 
And Mayli made ready to obey the summons she had 
been given, and her anger made her silent, too, and she 
felt righteously that she was not going westward because 
of Sheiig but truly enough because she wanted to go 
for what use she could be. 

So she went on foot to the place where she had 
been told to go, and when she reached the gate' she 
saw other women going in, too, all young and strong 
and grave-faced. She joined them and went in with 
them to a large room where two men sat behind desks 
and took their names and sent them to the right and 
left to W'ait. 

When her turn came she was not sent with the 
others but straight ahead through an open door, and 
there she found the same man who had been the only 
other passenger in the plane with her a few days past. 
She wondered wiien she saw him that he had mot 
spoken to her that day beyond the commonest greet- 
ing. But still it was so that ,he ,had .not chosen to 
speak,^,and now she did not recall herself to Mm. She 
stood before him until he bade her sit down, and then 
she sat and waited while he looked at a paper , before 
him. Then he put it down. 

You have been told your duties,” he 
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I have been told only part of them/'* she replied.^ 
Here is all your other responsibility written down^^ 
he said, and he took the sheet of paper and handed it 
to_^ lici\ Read it/® he commanded, and tell me 
wfiat yon do not imderstand.’® ^ ^ ^ 

She read it Gainfully, and there was nothing siie 
could not understand. Indeed all was written down 
sand numbered. He waited motionless wliile she read. 
Is all clear ? ” he asked. 

It is clear/® she replied. ^ 

It is your duty to see to each of these things/® 
he said, and if any fails to be done I shall look to 
you. Your co-worker will be the head doctor,^ Chung 
Liang-mo. Together you two will be responsible for 
all that concerns the sick and the wounded and the 
nurses will work under both of you. In this he will be 
responsible for the medical and surgical matters, but 
you will be responsible for all that concerns the nurses, 
the food, the quarters, the supplies. Where you dis- 
agree, you will come to me and I will decide between 
you/ I do not expect disagreement/® 

She bowed her head in assent. He struck a bell on 
the tabic and a soldier came in. 

Invite Dr. Chung to come here/® he said. 

He sat silent and without moving until in a few 
minutes another man entered the room. Now Mayli 
waited with some impatience for this man, for this was 
the one with whom she must work side by side, and if 
she disliked Mm from the beginning the work would 
be the more difficult. But the moment he came in 
she liked him. Chung Liang-mo was a maxi short 
and strong in the body, and his head was round and 
bis face round and he bad a patient mouth and patient 
good eyes, and yet intelligence was the light beliiiM the 
eyes. He was neither shy nor bold. He greeted Pao 
Chen as though they were friends and sat down, and 
Pao Chen seemed to wake into new interest and he said, 
This is your co-worker, Wei Mayli, of whom you 



ha¥e been told. She has received her orders and yon 
have received yours, and it would be well for you to 
draw apart and talk together awhile* Go into this 
next room while I proceed with what I have to do.” 

Dr, Chung rose and smiled his easy smile and 'he 
said to Mayli, ^ 

“ Shall we go apart ? ” 

She rose, too, and followed him into the other room, 
and there he sat down and she also. Then he took 
out of Ms pocket a sheet like hers and gave it to her. 

I will read yours and you mine,” he said, so that 
we may know all our work.” 

Here is mine,” she said, and so they studied the 
sheets for a moment. 

This Pao Chen,” the doctor then said, is a 
strange man. He will always write a thing down rather 
than speak it, but he has a head so clear and hard that 
his mistakes are very few. He is a man who had rather 
act than talk, and yet I do not know another better 
for Ms part of this campaign.” He looked at Mayli 
kindly, examining her face. “ You are very young, I 
think,” he said. Have you ever endured any hard- 
ships ? ” 

I have not,” she confessed, ** but I am ready to 
endure them,” 

We shall have great hardships,” he said gently. 
This campaign must be a difficult one. The Chair- 
man has laid down a very stern duty for the soldiers. 
We are not to yield. That is the only order. We may 
die, but we may not surrender.” 

“ It would be the Chairman’s order,” Mayli said, 
remembering that soldier’s face with the eyes of the 
saint burning in it. 

Many will be wounded,” the doctor went on,, 
and we must be ready for day and night without: 
sleep or rest, once the battle begins.” 

She bowed her head. “I can eat and 'sleep or I 
can go without,” she said simply. I have only one 
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question — when do we go ? ” 

That one question no one can answer/® he replied,, 
“ It is locked in the mind of the One Above. When 
hc^ gives the sign we go. But all is ready. One division 
indeed is already gone. Two mbre go within the next 
fevf days. Then we will go, or perhaps we go with 
them,” 

She heard this and her heart immediately put 
another question of its own — was this Sheog’s division 
which had gone and was that why he had not come 
near her ? But who could answer a question her heart 
asked ? She sat silent, her eyes upon the doctorV? 
round patient face. 

** We are not even sure where we are sent/® the 
doctor said. There are those who say we go to 
Indo-China. There are those w^ho say we go to join 
the white men in Burma. Others say we go both ways. 
We shall not know until our feet begin the path.*® 

Her heart cried out another question — What if I 
go one way and Sheng another ? ** 

But who could answ’’er any question of the heart ? 
She could not speak it aloud, and after a moment 
she rose. 

You will therefore be ready to leave at any 
moment/* he said. 

I siiall be ready,*’ she said. 
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Then she chid herself. In such times as these, when 
the enemy threatened the life of the nation, when the 
artery of the Big Road into Burma was alxjut lo be 
cut, what right had she to think of herself or what her 



heart cried ? These were not the times for lo^ 
had said it often to Slieng without beliewn 
herself. Now in the presence of these grave n 
were planning for the lives of many others^ 
believe. For one meSment she was afraid of 
Had she the strength and the cotlrage indecf 
wounded and dead, to travel by foot and by ^ 
by any way she could over hundreds of miles i 
road and roadless country and jungle ? But it 
late to draw back now. And if she drem^ bac 
she endure the waiting and idleness ? It se« 
her that the whole city would be empty if She 
rm and she were ivcft behind. Whether she i 
or not, it would be something to know that s 
wesU'rard when he did and that they were ci 
In the same great thrust against the enemy. 
What are your orders ? ** she asked Dr. C 
I will ask you to come each day to my of 
said, and help me prepare the boxes of gooc 
must accompany us. There will be nothing 
what we can take with us/’ 

I will come tomorrow morning/® she said 

And so she went each morning thereafter fc 
mornings and came home late for eleven nigh 
did not mention Sheng to Liu Ma except one d. 
the old woman wondered again where he was. 

'^That Big Soldier — where can he be?” 
a/iced. 

“ Doubtless he has been sent to Indo-China. 
replied calmly. Many have been sent/’ 

She felt Lio Ma’s eyes upon her sharp and 
for a moment, as the old woman busied hers 
her dusting, but she remained calm. Somcthii 
that valm held back Liu Ma’s tongue and fr 
time on she, too, spoke no more of Sheng, 

... All her life now began to fall into the 
which was to govern it for many months ahes 
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rose early ia the morningj ready for the day®s work. 
Never before had she had work to do every day« l3ijc 
these hours were filled from early until late* W’I'rcn 
she had eaten her breakfast she put on a dark robe, 
padded with silk, and she walked a mile or more to 
the house where the hospital supplies were gathered 
together. However early she w^ent, the doctor v/as 
there before her, Iiis stiff hair brushed up from his 
plain good face, and his hands, red with cold, piling 
goods into bundles and tying them himself if no one 
else came as early as he. But soon the long room made 
of boards and paper w^as full of men and women, 
nurses and soldiers and clerks, checking lists and putting 
aside drugs, wrapping them into oihcloth and oiled 
paper and nailing up boxes. At one end of the room 
these boxes began to grow into a great heap. Each 
must be weighed, for none could be heavier than the 
back of a man could carry. 

On the very first day Chung had assigned to Mayli 
the task of overseeing the goods which the nurses must 
use and he had thrust into her hands a sheaf of lists. 

** Check them yourself, please,’^ he said in English ; 
” if there is anything missing, supply it/® 

He always spoke to her in English, for his own 
language was a dialect of a remote region far in the 
depths of the province of Fukien, and English came 
to his tongue quickly, for he had spent more years 
abroad than he had in his own home, and French and 
German were as quick on his tongue as English. 
his short squat figure was common-looking enougii. 
Only his hands W'ere the fine hands of a surgeon. She 
did not know enough in those early days to protect hk 
hands. But the time was to come when she had seen 
them explore the tendrils of a man’s life so often ’'that 
siic ran to save them when he touched a coarse or 
heavy thing, lest their life-saving delicacy be harmed. 

He spared himself nothing, this doctor. She 
him stoop and heave up a box as though he were a 
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coolie, and test it on his back to see if shape were 
hard to balance upon his shoulder. He pounded nails 
and he picked up the glass of broken bottles and cut 
himself often. In her own corner of the long room 
day after day as she ‘’checked off her lists and saw to 
the goods, he was everywhere, kind, silent, busy. 

Slowly the mass of goods, the crowd of men and 
women grew into order and readiness. She came to 
know her nurses one by one. There were several score 
of them ; some were dull and slow. But all went be- 
cause they were glad to go, and all felt that what they 
did was a worthy necessary thing. Four she soon knew 
because they were always near, ready to take her com- 
mands. One of these was Han Siu-chen, a student 
whose family had been killed in the sack of Nanking, 
and she had escaped- by being in an inland school. 
She was a round-faced girl, merry in spite of her sorrows, 
but she had plenty of hearty hate for the enemy, and 
she was eager to do her work for revenge. Her plump 
hands with their pointed fingers were ^ways raw with 
chilblains, for she had a fine rosy skin, the blood very 
near the surface, so that her lips were red and her 
cheeks scarlet and ready to burst with blood. These 
hands were what made Mayli notice her first, for she 
had called to the girl to fold some bandages that had 
come out of their wrapping, and she saw blood on the 
white cloth. 

** Whose blood is this ? she asked. 

Then the girl, shame-faced, held out her pretty 
hands, and they were cracked and bleeding. 

Come here and let me oil them and Mnd them/® 
Mayli said. What can you do with hands like that ? 

Every day thereafter in the morning Mayli oiled 
and «tied them with bandages, and so she came to 
know the girl, who w'as always blushing and laughing 
and crying out that it did not matter a^ut her hands* 

The second girl was a thin, pale, small one from 
Tientsin, a city girl accustomed to wealth, whose 
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parents had escaped before the enemy, and her mother 
had died from hardship, and her two brothers had 
been killed in battle and she and her old father were 
left^ alone. He, having nothing else to give, and being 
old and feeble, besought her to*go and in some way 
avenge herself for Her brothers. When he found that 
she was unwilling because when she went he would 
have no one to care for him,, he took a peaceful poison, 
and she found him dead one morning, and knew that 
now Ms command upon her could not be denied. 
This girFs name was Tao An-lan. 

The third girl was a very pretty one and her name 
was Sung Hsieh-ying, and she had suffered no hard- 
ships of any kind, except when the city was bombed, 
for she belonged to this city and had grown up here, 
and her whole zeal was love of her country, unless 
perhaps she longed for change and travel, but she 
thought it was love of country. 

The last girl was no girl at all but a young widow 
who had suffered from the enemy in ways she would 
not telL But she had been a soldier in the army in 
the north-west, and had been captured and had 
escaped, and passing through many ways, she had 
come at last to this place and hearing that armies 
were being sent westward, she offered herself. Her 
name was Mao Chi-ling. 

Each of these women had been taught, as all had, 
the cate of wounded and sick men, and some knew 
more than others, but all knew something. 

Besides these four, who attached themselves of their 
own will to Mayli as their head, there were all the 
others w^ho from day to day began to look toward her 
as their head and the one between them and the others 
above, and this made a change in Mayli. She •who 
ail her life had thought of no one except herself now' 
found these young women for whom she must think 
and plan. She worked ail day and in the night she 
woke to dark fear lest she had forgotten something 



wliicli^ wiien tliey were in the middle of the maxc.li 
in the JunglCj woiiid be needed perhaps to prevent 
death* There were no books to tcii her anything of 
the marcii^ and now' she began to search out those 
wdio had travelled westward, and she asked a truck- 
driver or a bearer coolie, a soldier, or a travelling 
merchant, any and ail who had been to the west. 

What is the climate there ? ” she asked. 

So hot that hot tea is cool/’ one said. 

So rainy that the clothes mildew and fall from 
your back/’ one said. 

“ The insects consider yon a gift from heaven/'^ 
one said. 

The snakes rise up in the middle of the path 
before you and greet you as their daily rice-bowi/* 
one said. 

The poisonous vines reach out their arms/® 
one said. 

®®Th€ sun peels off your scalp, hair and aU/® one 

said. 

“ Fever crawls into aii your seven apertures and 
shakes your bones like dice in a cup/® one said. 

The rivers lie smooth and small until you come 
and then they rise into seas and sv/riilow you. The 
river gods there are very strong and evil, and they 
have all been bribed by the enemy/’ one old man said. 
He had fahen into a river somewhere and MS' leg had 
been bitten to a stump by a crocodile. 

She listened to all they said, finding the truth in 
their several ways of telling her that tlie country 
through which they would march was dangerous 
cult country, full of sickness and ill fortune. It would 
be her duty to guard as, she could against these evils* 
Mcdkinea Chung w'ouid take,, but she bought extra 
leather shoes for her women,, to each a pair more 
than they wore, and she rolled wide, s, trips, of th.e' 
heavy cloth woven in the farmhouses of that region, 
cad these were to ■wrap, around the legs tO' prevent, the 
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insects^ and |he found yards of coarse linen and she 
tore them into veils, to keep away the poisonous flics 
and mosquitoes, and she devised and packed boxes of 
coBQpressed extra foods, each woman to have such a 
small box of dried bean-curd and^salted meat and rock 
sugar. Everything fnust be light and small, for if the 
carriers failed, all must carry their burdens and none 
must be heavy-laden at any time, since to breathe the 
very air in the jungles was a burden. There were tales 
enough everywhere of the foreign soldiers who had 
so much to carry to provide comfort for themselves 
that they could not march quickly enough to catch 
the enemy. 

An old soldier who had come back from a battle 
in the south cursed and spat and laughed as he said 
one day, complaining against carrying a change of 
garments, Shall I be like those foreign turtles who 
carry summer clothes and winter clothes and rain 
shoes and a rain cloak and bedding and food and a 
sun h§t and a rain hat and everything but a house ? A 
gun, all the bullets I can steal, a second pair of straw 
sandals, and it is enough. I can feed myself as I go, 
and why should I be afraid of rain ? 

This indeed was the temper of all the soldiers. They 
were willing to carry only what %vould help them in 
the battle. Each man held his gun dearer than him- 
self, and guarded his ammunition even from his com- 
rades, for there were those who would steal bullets 
who would have considered it sinful to steal any- 
thing else. 

The day came for which all waited. The General, 
who had waited with great anger and impatience for 
the command to come down from above, had declared 
himself ready for the past eleven days, and everywhere 
he was cursing and swearing that there must be some 
trick to delay their going, for why did they not go, 
seeing that the enemy was every day growing more 
strong ? In the islands to the south the white men 
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Day and mght he had suth thoughts as this and 
he strengthened himself with hij anger, and he told 
mmselt that he and his men c5iiid vanquish any atta^^k 
from the enemyj for had he not fought this same 
enemy at hojne and now ? 

Among the women none knew anything except to 
do each day s work as it came^ and there was itmcfi 
to do, for the men’s sandals were gone and many 
marched barefoot and their garments were in ragi 
and they w^re stung by insects and bitten by scorpions 
and spiders and by snakes which were cverywiictc^ 
and some were ill of stomach poisonings .from bad 
wells and stagnant jungle water which they drank 
because they could find nothing else. 

But Chung as he worked to heal them was uneasy, 
for he heard rumours among the men mor^e quickly 
than the women did. One evening he went to Mayli * 
as she sat sewing a ragged coat of her own, and she 
still had by her the small sewing-bag that Liu Ma had 
made for her.^ He sat down near her on the ground 
•and he said in a low voice, 

‘‘ Should we be attacked, should we be defeated, 
what plan have you to save yourself and your women ? 

Now Mayli had often thought what she would do 
in such a case, for she knew that her women would 
look to her,, and she now said, We will stay by the 
armies if we can, but if we cannot we will strike out 
into the jungle and hide •— what else can wc do ? 

I want to give you a small gift,’’ Chung said, and 
he put his hand into his pocket and took out a httie 
compass. Take this, so that you will know how to 
walk west away from the enemy.” 

She put out her hand and took it and put it in hec 
pocket; I thank you for it,” she said, and wctJI on 
sewing. And he looking at her face thought to himself 
how changed she was from the beautiful carclas im- 
petuous girl she had been when he fi»t saw her. She 
was lean and hard now as a peasant and her Mack 
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hair was burned in. brdwn streaks, and her face and 
arms were brown ai^d her lips were less full and very 
set and firm and her ^orows were thouglitfuL Her 
hands were gnarled and the nails broken^ for there 
was nothing she did not do of the hardest §ort of labour. 
Her ways had changed, too. There v^as no time in 
these days for coquetry and smiles, and indeed she 
seldom smiled. 

She felt his gaze and looked up, and he caught that 
straight gaze. But she did not speak nor*’ did he, for 
what was there to say about today or tomorrow which 
it would be well to say? He rose and nodded and 
went away, not knowing that never again would be 
see this woman whom he had learned to lean upon 
as he might upon a comrade and a man. 

... At dawn the next day, out of the seemingly 
peaceful countryside, the enemy came down upon 
them^ The first men to rise saw a cloud on the horizon 
toward the south, but what is a cloud? Here the 

mornings were often cloudy until the siun rose full," 
and if a cloud was more yellow than others, in this 
foreign country nothing was strange. 

But that cloud came from the dust of trucks and 
vehicles which carried the enemy army, and above 
them and beyond them were airplanes, and these air- 
planes suddenly roared down out of the sky. 

“ Evil — evil ! ” they cried, and they hurried hither 
and there and everywhere to get themselves ready 
for ‘Escape. 

The General had not slept, and when he heard the 
commotion he leaped from his pallet and ran out oi 
.his tent. And at that moment a small enemy plane 
swe^t downward and let fire out of its little twin guns 
and this fire caught the General in the shoulders and 
he fell. He had no time to think of fear, for in that 
one second his life was over. 

Few saw him fall, for now the enemy was every- 
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whtn on sky and earth, pushing and attacking and 
scattering and felling all as th|iy fan. U^der such Erl’ 
who C0UI4 think of another? Chung flung up his 
arms and stood still. ‘,‘1 am caught,” he muttered, 
add he tunftd his face to the sky, and the enemv 
dropped down on him and he fell. 

The, enemy pushed between the General*s men. 
between regiments and battalions, and they circled 
tlie toen \jho were in the rear, and separated and 
honeycombed them, and then they fell upon them in 
these small pieces and destroyed them, and this division 
disappeared as though it never was. 

Wounded men and whole, aU were alike, and what 
the enemy in tlie sky did not do, the enemy pressing 
furiously from the earth finished. In so little time 
that the sun had scarcely crept above the clouds, the 
battle was over, and the enemy vehicles and the 
marching men and the airplanes were sweeping 
furiously northward, a typhoon of men and metal. 
And what lay behind lay unburied by the road that 
ran tlirough'the jungle. 

. . . Now some escaped by the jungle, and of these 
were Mayli and Pansiao and the three women, Siu-chen, 
An-lan and Hsieh-ying. For after the doctor Chung 
had left Mayli last night, she grew very troubled and 
she did not sleep. “ He would not have come to me 
unless he had been fearful,” she told herself, and the 
more she thought of the enemy and of their evil ways 
with women Ae more uneasy she grew. At last she 
gave up sleep and she got out of her bed and she went 
to Pansiao and to the other three and she woke them 
and whispered, « * " 

“.I feel uneasy somehow. Get up, all of you, and 
listen to me.” 

She stood hesitating, under the small hand-hght 
which she let fall upon them, looking at the other 
sleeping women. They slept huddled together, weary 
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and muddy as they and her heart pitied them* 

Shall I wake themi all or not ? ’’ she asked hersell « 
She gazed into the blackness of the sky ^ and then 
passed the cone of her light over them again. None 
stirred. The night was so still that shg^egan to be 
sorry that she had yielded to her fear and she did not 
wake the others, and she went back tb the few sjie had 
waked, and she bade them sleep again. I ought not 
to have waked you because of my own fears/ ^ she told 
them. What have I to judge by except this uneasiness 
inside myself? ’’ 

So they lay down again, and she downed her fears 
except enough to say, ‘‘ Still, should my fears have a 
reason, then you are all to go straight west into the 
jungle. Choose a spot a mile or so inside, and wait 
for me/* ^ 

They heard this, awestruck, and Pansiao cried out 
softly, ‘‘ You do make me afraid, Elder Sister.’* 

You need not fear,” Mayii answered quickly. 

** Go back to sleep/’ and she went away then to her^ 
own bed. * 

Privately she blamed herself because she knew 
much of her sleeplessness and restlessness now was 
because of Sheng and because she did not know whether 
he were living or dead, or if he were alive whether she 
would ever see him again, for he might be a prisoner. 
Nothing was good to her in this uncertainty. She^ had 
not slept and her food was dust in her mouth. 

So she was still sleepless and when the first distant 
roaf began in the sky she heard it and she leaped up 
and searched the skies. Be sure she saw that yellow 
cloud, and she saw it was no common cloud, and she 
- screamed to her women to wake, and she ran to where 
the ^ick and wounded were. Run — run for your- 
selves, those who can ! ” she screamed, and those 
who cannot — lie upon your faces ! ” 

Even as she spoke the enemy came down from the 
sky and she threw herself on the ground, but seeing 
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before she did that Chung had &llen. 

Who can tell why one is spared end another killed? 

* She lay motionless, her face upon her arms and nothing 
between her and the enemy, and she felt the heat of 
fire eipon her and around her and she heard the roar 
and whine and throb of guns and nothing touched her. 

She did not lift hei'head as she lay there. 

“ I am dead,” she thought. “ This is death. *■ 
shall never stand upon my feet again, never speak a 

word. Thisihinkinginowdoismylast.” 

She fdt her brain alive and masterful, ready to kvc 
forever at this instant of its death._ “A good bram, 
she thought, " it’s been a good brain.” 

Her body, too, was qmvering and ahye and sb 
fdt her bW mnning smoothly m 

supple muscles and her strong bones. She had neve . 
beeS so Hving as she lay waiting for Ac 
which would end her and forever. 
rrvttrried Shcng,” shc thought-passionafcly. 

‘ tethonghCmi*' 

I ’’^hrSo'ilght.'^" TMs body^ S mine dies with- 
out ha^ng Hved.”^ And this was what she sorrowe 

for most, awaiting death. 

But death did not come The enemy ^e 
she lav there still ahvc in a field ot deaQ. 
gres. less and the planes went *';.r 

Ld she htjrd them X jLd her 

She stood one mommt stanng abaf ““ ** ® ^ 

shapes, the torn, the killed while they 

dying. There were her other women, > 

slept “I ought to have waked them, too I 
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Then she turned blind and sick and ran, stumbhng 
and moaning, toward! t^ie jungle. 

« 

« . » Try as they could, Sheng and his companions 
could not circle the enemy, for the ^ifemy wenf in 
vehicles faster than human feet could walk. 

When at last they did come up to where enemy 
had been, there were only heaped dead, rotting in 
the sunlight and in the sudden hot rains t]lj.at fell' every 
hour or two. Eye would have taken it that not one 
escaped. The General they found dead. He lay before 
his tent, on his face, as he had fallen. The enemy had 
stayed to seize his weapons and his insignia. Sheng 
lifted him and turned him over and there he was. 

Yet how could he mourn even for this one? 

Where are the women ? he muttered to Charlie. 

There was one among them whom I knew ” 

Was there ? Charlie asked. “ There was one 
among them whom I knew, too.^* 

The two men stared at each other dn tliis field of 
death. The enemy was gone, sweeping northward 
toward Lashio to cut off the Big Road into China. 
They were safe from the enemy, but who could save 
them now from sorrow ? It seemed to Sheng that he 
must speak Mayli^s name only to ease himself of fear, 
and he said to Charlie, I mean that tall one — sur- 
named Wei and named Mayli.’’ 

That one ? ’’ Charlie exclaimed, and for one evil, 
ingtant Sheng feared that. he and Charlie loved the 
same woman. But Charlie went, on quickly, ** And 
the one I know is a little thing, like a child, who follows 
Mayli'al the time as though she were a small dog,” 
Why, that is my sister ! ” Sheng cried, f That i% 
Pansiao.” 

Is Pansiao your sister ? ” Charlie shouted. ' 

And these two young men in the midst of the death 
around, them, seized ,each other’s hands, and they let 
the tears come into their eyes. ^ Each would have- 
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spoken to the other but the En^shman spoke first * 
^ "What do you chaps plarT-to.do? I say, what 
next ? I hope you know now I Vas right -«■ we should 
have gone siVaight to India.” 

4 « What Was there for Sheng and liis companions 

1o do indeed but toimove toward the jungle where they 
would bd out of the stench of the dead, so that they 
might plan what step lay ahead ? Yet neither Sheng 
nor Charlie dauid leave the dead until they had walked 
everywhere among them to see whetlier or not Mayli 
and Pansiao were there.- There were many others 
whom they knew, but what hope had so few of burying 
all these ? They moved those whom they knew best 
so that they lay decently and they found a tom piece 
of tent-cloth and covered the dead. General against the 
flies. They searched everywhere for the two ‘women, 
and when at last they could not find them, the heat 
being now very intense and the flies fearful in number, 
they went into the jungle for shade and to find water 
and to eat the little food they had in their pockets, 
which they had bought with the money the merchant 
had given Sheng. 

Now the jrmgle was as all are, and it was difficult 
to find a path into it, and now it was the Indian who 
led them. lie searched out the only slight path he 
saw and thus they went by the very way where Mayli 
and the women had gone that morning, some four 
hours or five before this. By this same path Mayli 
had found the women easily when she went stumbling 
into the jungle, and she found them there clinpng 
together in fearful silence. A rain had begun to fall, 
* as rains did fail out of these low skies and all around 
them the sound of the rain drummed down and they 
looked here and there for the enemy, lest they could 
not hear a footfall because of the rain. So indeed they 
did not hear Mayli, and she came upon them before 
they knew and they put out their hands and ^ew her 



Lto their midstj tears^streaming down their faces with 
1C rain* And shf put back her wet hair from hcr^ 
tee and ^sked herself what now could be done, 
/here would they go in this enemy country and how 
ould a handful of women escape an^ where would 
aey find their own again ? The trees about them were 
ivid green in the rain and small monkeys stared down 
t themj» parting the leaves like humans to peer at 
bem, and Mayli shivered to see those little dark faces^ 
or so the enemy hid^ too, in the trees like monkeys^ 
nd who knew whether monkeys and men were not 
ddden there together ? So they all felt the presence 
{ the enemy, and this terror passed from one to the 
•ther 'like cold flame, until seizing each other’s hands 
hey ran in blindness toward the road. 

Mayli came first to herself and she pulled back 
nd shouted at them, Stop — stop — we are aE fook 
- where are we going ? ” 

At the sound of her voice they stopped and they 
11 looked at her, and Pansiao begai;^ to cry because 
he was so hot and weary and frightened. Thai 
ooking at these faces MayE knew that indeed she 
nust think for all of them, and she tried to quiet her 
mn panting while she thought what indeed they 
:ould do. 

The rain had stopped again and around them the 
iret green light shone deep and soft. If they had been 
ible to see beauty, they could have seen this bekutiM, 
>ut to them the light seemed only strange and dangerous 
md the dripping leaves and trees only drenching and 
hdterless, and they were hungry and even thirsty, for 
he rain had sunk through moss and loam and there 
vas no stream near. 

this moment they heard men’s feet “ crashing 
:lirough the jungle near by and men’s voices. " They 
ihrank together at the sounds, fearing enemy- men 
norc than aE else. Suddenly they were women, these 
^ho had beeti so strong and ready to suffer, who had 
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shared the hardships of battle amd had walked stride 
|or stride beside the men in their, army. But when 
they now heard these voices of Aen they fotgot every- 
thing except* that they were female and therefore at 
the mercy of tj^e male. Clinging to each other and 
motionless and silent they stood close together, staring 
in the direction of the men. 

The path ran near to where they stood, and there 
wa* no. time to run back, nor did they dare lest they 
be heard. The voices came nearer and they listened, 
and what Mayli heard was a complaining English 
voice, speaking English words. 

“ I say, you chaps,” the voice said, “ I shan’t have 
any boots left on my feet for tomorrow if we keep 

Sh^put her finger to her lips, and she loosened 
hersdf from the others and crept forward, and parting 
the green branches a Uttlc she looked through them 
and saw sitting on the edge of the path three yomg 
white men. T|iey were ragged and ci^ty-handed 
dteept for the rifles which each clutched. One of them 
had taken off his boot and was looking at it sorrow&Uy. 

She crept nearer. Should she speak or not . They 
were pale, weary, lost-looking men, very young, she 
saw, little more than boys. Yes, she would speak. 

“ Hello I ’’.she said softly, hdlo ! ... 

They leaped to their feet, their eyes stanng, their 

^ “ You ^therc ! ” the one without the boot said 
stcmlv, “ are you friend or foe ? ” , . , . * 

She stepped out firom the bushes 
“ Since I am Chinese,” she said, I must be friend. 
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The three young Englishmen looked at \layli« Sh. 
saw in these three pairs of pale eyes tfee white mail® 
old doubt. Chinese ! Friend or foe ? 

“ You need not be afraid of she said quietly 
** Even if I am not English, still I am only a woman/ 
i\re you alone ? the first youn^ Englishmai 
asked. He had lowered liis gun, but he still grasped i 
so hard that she saw his thin dirty hands were wMti 
at the knucldes. 

No, I am with four others/® she replied. ** Wj 
escaped from the battlefield today/’ 

“ What battlefield ? ®® he asked. 

“ Di$J you not come from the road ? she asked. 
He shook his head. Quite the opposite,®® he said 
We’ve been wandering through the jungle for day 
without seeing a road. We don’t know where %ve are 
We had an idea we were going toward India, joi 
know, but not seeing the sun rise or setnn this bcastf] 
green darkness we may be entirely wrong.®® 

She took from her pocket the little compass Chun| 
had given her. You are going south-east,®® she said 
Good God ! ®® he said in a low voice. 

The Englishmen forgot their fear in- their dismay 
and they lowered their guns. One of them, a shor 
square fellow who had been thickset and was now sc 
thin that his flesh hung on him, took off his raggec 
suii-heimet and scratched his head that was bald iron 
heat and filth. The third, the youngest, turned ver 
pale under the grime streaked on his unshaven cheeks 
Do you mean ail this time we®ve been walking ii 
th"5 wuong direction, Hal ? ®® he asked of the first one. 
Looks like it,®® that one replied. 

He buttoned the ragged coat that was open’evei 
his naked body. Are the Japs south of us or where ? ® 
he asked Mayli. 



They passed tlirough here Jiis morning/' she said, 
going north and east. How far from here they are 
now I cannot tell/’ ® ^ * 

'' If they were here only this moniirig/’ he said, 
then we to move quickly. But where ? We’ve 
been rurmingifom them for days. They were behind 

lis up there-- he nodded northward. ''We 

thought 4hat we were getting away from them/’ 

'' We must get out of this jungle,” she said. " We 
cannot see mything until we arc out of it. I will cal! 
Mf friends.” 

She lifted her voice and called. ** An-laii — Pansiao 
— Siu«chen — Hsieh-ying j ” 

At the sound of her voice the women, who had until 
now been hiding behind the bushes, came timidly 
out, Pansiao clinging to Hsieh-ying’s hand. They 
looked at each other, English and CMnese. The men, 
Mayli could see, were not too pleased. Women, 
they were doubtless thinking — women would be a 
burden. 

# “ We can ji^lk as swiftly as you,” she said ; “ we 
are used to walking with the armies.” 

'' Think of cornin’ this far to find a lot of women ! ” 
the short one remarked. 

'' Shut up, Rick,” the first Englishman replied. 
There was a long moment of shy silence, then he 
shouldered his gun. '' Well, come along, everybody,” 
he said, " we’d better be on the march again.” He 
tramped off in the direction in which they had come, 
the men taking the lead and the women faliing»in 
behind, single file. 

Now these two kinds' of people, men and women, 
Eght and dark, walked hour after hour in the sultry 
dusk of* the jungle, each kind dubious of the ot%r, * ' 
and , therefore continuing in silence. Once and again 
they. muttered together concerning each other. Thus 
the .Englishmen, glancing backward at the women, 
spoke in low voices : 
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The little one do4sn^t look more than seventeen, 
one said. ® 

And another oife mid, ‘^They'd be pretty if you*^ 
d-idn^t remember your own girls.” ® 

^^Thcy^re too yellow, too thin, and I don^t^like 
their eyes,” the third one said. 

StEl^they*re_^girls,” the first oi^ said. 

“ I suppose you'd call them that,” another answered. 

The women spoke freely, knowing the men could 
not understand them in their own language. Are 
all Ying men tall and thin and bony like these ? ” 
Hsieh-ying asked Mayli. 

Mayli could still smile, hot and tired though she 
was. Ying men come fat and thin as any other men 
do,” she said. 

They scare me,” Pansiao said plaintively. ‘‘ Their 
eyes are cruel blue, and their noses are like plough- 
shares. Why need they have such noses ? Do they 
smell as dogs do ? ” 

They come from their mothers' wombs with those 
noses,” Mayli replied. ^ r 

They look like peeled fruit,” Siu-chen said. Why 
should their skin be red ? ” 

The sun burns them red instead - of brown,” 
Mayli said. 

And then being women they fell into yet more 
intimate talk. Are t hese rnen as other men are? ” 
Hsieh-ying asked, for she was one who had a warmth 
toward men and this she could not help, although for 
shg.me’s sake she hid it as, much as she could.. 

Certainly they are,” Mayli said with coolness. 

My flesh pimples to think of sleeping with such 
gawks,”. Hsieh-ying said. 

^ ^^ayli smiled drily. “ I am glad to heaar that,” 
she said, and the women laughed. 

Yes, they could laugh, looking at these Englishmen 
and seeing their knobby bare legs and tall lean bodies 
and lank necks burned crimson, so young were these 
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omen even after the sorrows^of the battie and the ’ 

light they were now in. 

“ hairiness which 1 cLnot be’ar ” An-lan 

ow said. I never did like hair^r things such as 
its. and dogs^nd monkeys, and these Ying men are 
ivered with hair. Look at their beards ' ” 

_ “ They could nftt shave for aU these days,” Mayli 

iid. 

But Anlan said, How can they shave themselves 

1 over ? Look at their arms and their legs, as hairy 
! their chins, and did you see their bare bosoms ? 
he hair was as thick on them as the hair on a dog’s 
reast. Have_Jiiqt_hakjJLpycr their bodies under 
leir garments ? ” 

“ I have never seen a Ying man without his clothes,” 
[ayli said shortly. “Nor a ny other man.. But I 
link white men are not as hairy as dogs.” 

With such talk they lightened some miles of walking, 
ut it could not go on forever. They must think of 
)od and sheltej" and, as night came on, of sleep. So 
'hen aftemosn wore on to evening Mayli called to 
le Englishmen and she said, 

“ Had we not better talk together and decide what 
•c should do about food and shelter ? There is no 
ad to the jungle yet, and somehow we must eat and 
cep.” 

The men stopped at that, and waited for the women 
j coide up. 

They sat down on fallen trees and they wiped their 
ices with their sleeves and plucked broad leaves ffid 
inned themselves. The gnats and midges were thick 
bout their heads and they needed to keep the leaves 
loving against them. 

In a ‘moment the short Englishman leaped i^. 
Godj I can’t stand this,” he shouted. He slapped his 
are legs and knees. In the orange-red hair that grew 
n Mm there were entangled dozens of small insects, 
low Hsich-ying had been staring at him with large 
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eyeSj and she had smelled the leaf she held and it 
was very pungent^ a|id she perceived when she crushed ^ 
it that it gave out a /et stronger, hotter odour. So 
she went over to the man and motioneef to him to 
mb the leaf up and down his legs, whiqfei he did, and 
the insects disliked the rank smell of the leaf and so 
he had a little peace from them. 

“ You’re a good girl,” he told Hsieh-ying, and Mayil 
translated it and it made Hsieh-ying laugh behind 
her hand. 

Yet so poisonous was that leaf that he had scarcely 
said this when his legs began to itch, and he began to 
scratch and yelled, Damn, I believe that leaf was 
poison ! ” and they all looked at his leg and Hsieh«ying 
stopped laughing, and what between this and the 
insects, ^hey all decided against staying and so they 
took up the march again. But now Mayli and the 
tallest Englishman walked side by side to talk, since 
they were the leaders, and the others walked behind, 
together, too, and no longer separate. ^ 

The more the Englishman looked at Mayli th£ 
more he liked her. It’s luck that we should fall 
in with someone who can speak English,” he said,. 
Perhaps wc can help each other.” 

It is not easy for women to travel alone in this 
inhospitable land,” she replied. 

“ ShaH we make a sort of plan ? ” he asked her next. 

I have been thinking what we could do,” she said. 

'' If we could strike the great road which leads into 
India, it might be best for us all to go in that direction, 
for I know there are no main roads into China. But 
I have often heard that there is a great road leading 
^ into India.” 

pressed his swollen lips together. You ar-e 
wrong,” he said brusquely. There is none.” 

No road to India ? ” she exclaimed. 

He shook Ms head. That is why the retreat Is m 
hard — ” he said slowly, “ the roads arc narrow, old' 
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wnding roads and they are 'clogged with people/ 
^ Besides, nothing leads directly into India,” 

For a moBieiit she could n<^ answer, ^ astonished 
she was. She had heard many times of the fabulous 
roa^d into Indm, a hundred feet wide, hard as a floor, 
nt for great armies to march upon. What incredible 
folly of your^ generals ” she cried, to bring into this 
country -armies too few for victory, and knowing that 
there was no way for retreat ! ” 

®'You dtoH say anything that I do not myself 
say,” he told her. Fve said it over- and over. But 
that’s the way it is. Dunkirk was easy compared to 
this, I was at Dunkirk, mind you. It was only a 
few miles of water we had to cross and all England 
turned out to help. We knew England was there, 
you see. But here — hundreds of miles of this horrible 
jungle — and England thousands of miles away. Even 

India ” He broke off and Mayli saw that hs* was 

fighting against tears. 

She asbrd herself, What arc we here for ? ” 

^ But he cri^d aloud, What are we fighting for in 
,£iiis damned country? That’s what all the fellow? 
said. If we win the war we’ll get this country back 
with all the 'rest of it. If we lose the %var well not 
have this anyway. This isn’t the place to fight. Why, 
we can sink men into this hole by the tens of thousands 
and never win. It isn’t a fit battlefield for white men ! ” 

This she heard, and she did not answer. She looked 
arouijd the jungle. No, it was not a battlefield. The 
trees trembled above their heads, and vines swung* in 
the branches. Around them the under-brush spread 
in a thicket. Great grasses stood high above their 
heads wherever the trees parted enough for the sun, ^ 
grasses wet with rain, and leaves as huge as pla,te. 
She p*aused now beside one such big leaf that held 
water from the last rain like a bowl and kneeling she 
draids: the water from it. There had been three rains 
in the hours during which they had walked and they 



liad drank thus again^and again. No^ it was not a 
country for a battlefield. But how many had died 
upon it ! She thought? of the General and of Chungs 
and of all those others whom this momfng she had 
left dead and yet she had not the heajt to reproach 
this tired and confused man who walked beside her. 
He was no more to blame than she^as. He had been 
sent here and he was here. 

They took up the march again and for a few moments 
they did not speak. Then she said gentl^', Shall we 
march all night or dare we rest ? 

Let’s keep going/’ he said^ as long as our kgs 
wiH move.” 

From then on they said nothing except what had 
to be said. 

At last it was dark and they could walk no inore» 
Let’s stop here where we are/’ the Englishman said. 
We’ll tramp down the grass. I don’t think we ought 
all to sleep. We three men will walk around the rest 
of you in regular beats and keep off the snakes that 
way, at least, and hear the beasts if the}^ come near.” 

We will all take our turns except Pansiao,” Mayli 
said. ** Pansiao must sleep because she is young yet.” 

“ No, nonsense, you women must sleep,” he pro- 
tested. I assure you ” 

But Mayli said, We are used, we Chinese women, 
to doing as men do.” 

Thus passed that night in the jungle, between sleep 
and walking, and the dawn came early and they went 
oi>> their way again. 

, . . Now what is there to tell of such a journey as 
theirs ? The weariness numbed their brains and dulled 
the feeling in their flesh and bones. Fatigue passed 
into deeper fatigue and they grew drowsy while they 
walked so that the leeches stuck to their ankles and legs 
and they did not feel them until one saw another’s 
and plucked it off. Blood dripped down from such 
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wounds and the danger was that they would bleed 
®too much and they watched ,caeh othe; the more 
carefully foi^that. The skies were cruel today and the 
ram came down only once so that they were thirsty 

eU day and although they were too weary for 
hunger, and a great craving for salt fell upon them all 
more th^n for fooa. Today they did not speak to 
ca,ch other except the few words that must be said, 
for talk tool^ breath and strength. The Englishman 
held Mayli’s compass and they pushed steadily west- 
ward, and yet who knew whether this jungle stretched 
north and south or east and west ? They could only 
press on, hoping that somewhere it would end. 

Late that evening they came upon a muddy wind- 
ing river and looking down that river they saw a 
svdnging bridge of bamboo. This chcer<^ them 
greatly, for it meant that men were near, and they 
went toward it. Yet all knew that the men might 
be enemies and so they approached the bridge and 
crossed it half# fearfully. A small beaten path kd 
tlsrough lowef jungle along the other side of the river 
and this they followed until it came toward a vilage 
set beside the river, and on the other side of the liver 
the jungle had been cut back to make small rice^ 
fields, now very green with new rice and yellow with 
harvests, too. * For the whole year in this county was 
BO warm and wet that men could sow rice in out 
field smd harvest it in the next, and there were m 
scasofis. ^ 

They halted when they were in sight of the village, 
and talked together of what to do. ** We men will 
go and scout,” the Englishman said. 

But this MayH would not allow. “If you 
captured or killed then what of us ? ” she asked. 

So* it was decided that she and the tah Engiishmar 
would go forward and the others would stay behind. 
If they came back, all would be wcE, if they did not 
then the others must go on as best they coiid. Yc 
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wlieii Pansiao was told this she would not stay behind 
and so she jvent, too. ^ • 

“ Your sister ? ’’ the Englishman ask^d^ glancing 
at the slender girl who put her hand in Mayli^s. 

Mayli was about to answer no, and tlfen she thought 
of Shengj of whom she was always^ thinking now^ and 
she saidj ‘‘ Yes — my sister.” 

The villagers in that place were only some six or 
seven familieSj and they had lived here i% great peace 
and. knew nothing of the war except that they had 
heard of a disturbance beyond the jungle. Not one 
of them could read or write and they heard nothing 
from the outside even of the war^ nor did any come to 
therris and so they did not know enough to hate one 
kind of man and love another. So remote was the 
village from all the w^orld, that not once a year did a 
man leave this place to go out nor did a man come 
here from elsewhere, for what was there to come for 
since these people only lived to raise food for them- 
selves and there w'as nothing to buy or'^sell ? 

Here Mayli and Pansiao and the Englishman came 
with steady steps and watchful eyes. It was late after- 
noon^ and the men were in the fields, and the women^ 
too, except a few old ones and children, and when 
they saw the strangers they let out cries and others 
caine running from the fields, and for a 'moment they 
all stood staring at the strangers and making, a few' 
sounds of speech to each other, w^hich the three could 
not understand. But they were kindly-looking pfeople^ 
cheerful and cliildlike, and healthy except for some 
festering insect-bites, and some sores on the men^s legs 
from standing too long in watery rice-fields. The 
more Mayli looked at their faces the easier shp was. 

“ I believe these are only peasants,” she said -to the 
Englishman. And she put on a hearty smile and 
opened her mouth and pointed into it to show she 
was hungry. Immediately there was a chatter among 
the w’omen and they climbed the ladders into thek 
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arcied them as they went back to the vilbf^e, lai 
and taking and starin,g very much at the gfir:; t'. 
inxcc Englishmen had, but scemin^lv without kuvu.v* 
icdgc of what these were. 

Then the women brought out more food, and .ihi 
ate and they drank cold fresh water w^hicli wai:- ^;er;; 
sweet, and in a little while there was great friendlirit"*’-' 
among themi,all. The children pressed near ti:t stare 
and the women laughed and talked together in the:ir 
own language and the men handled the guu:% .XsiW 
it could be seen that not one of these men had t!Vf r 
seen a gun before and the short Englishman grinning 
and wanting to amuse them lifted the gun t.o hi? 
shoulder and shot a small bird th«at sat on a brand, 
and it fell dead. At this the villagers si^rcamed in 
sorro;^^ and terror and they ran back from the visXors.. 

Oh/* Mayli cried. ‘‘ Why did you have to ..dr,iw 
what you could do with your gun ? ** 

It was only in fun/* the short Englishman st am- 
mered. I thought thcy*d like to sec it** 

‘*Not everybody is as ready to kill as you 
she retorted, and she said to the tall Eiiglishmart 
Qjiick — pretend you are angry — ^ pretend to pun- 
ish Mm ! ” 

So the tall Englishman strode fonvard and slapped 



the other s cheeks. Take this/^ he said^ “ don^t 
utter a word. IVe got to do it — she's right.” He^ 
shouted at® the man ^nd jerked his gun away from 
him and he took the gun and offered it ft> the oldest 
man of the village. But this man woijld not have it 
and all the villagers backed themselve§ away from the 
dreadful thing, and so the Englishman took all three 
of the guns and set them in a row against a great tree 
that was there. When the villagers saw this they made 
much talk among themselves and no ofte went near 
the tree, and so at last the danger was past. 

Now night came down again, and again food was 
eaten and a fire was built in the centre of the village 
against the mosquitoes and the men brought out mats 
and slept near it but the women slept in their houses. 
No one asked the Chinese women into the houses and 
Chinese* and English slept on the ground to the wind- 
ward of the fire, on branches they broke from the trees. 
And they slept as well as though they were on beds, 
for they were fed and the smoke drove the insects 
from them. ^ ^ 

. . . Now they stayed at this village three days in 
all until they were rested and washed, arid all tried to 
help the villagers as best they could. Mayli used her 
skill to tend the festering sores the villagers had, and 
this made them grateful. She had no medicines, but 
she boiled water and washed out the sores and used a 
sort of wine they made from soured cooked ricQ, and 
she motioned to those who had these sores that they 
must wash them with boiled water and then with 
wine and allow the sun to shine into them every day, 
and they understood her and even in three days she 
sa-AT these sores begin to heal. Be sure the* mothers 
brought sick children to Mayli, and an old man pointed 
to Ms chest and rumbled a deep cough to show her 
what was wrong with Mm, but she could not* heal 
them alL 



Yet in less than three days sfte began to Be anxious 
^to be gone from the village, fbt the white men could 
not contain themselves but must 'act as Aough they 
were lords tif the vfflage. And one began to follow 
aboiit a pret^ girl of the ullage, and Mayli was 
frightened when she saw this and went to the tall one. 

“ You must tell, this fellow to stay away from the 
girl,” sbe warned him. “These people will not 
allow it.” 

“ rU tell 4um,” he promised. 

But of what use is the promise ? She saw that these 
white men, without meaning ill, nevertheless angered 
the villagers in a score of small ways. They did not 
believe such small brown men were altogether human 
as they themselves were, and the brown men soon saw 
this and grew sullen, and on the morning of the third 
day Mayli said to the tall Englishman, “ It is dme that 
we went on before trouble breaks out between them 
and us.” 

“ They’re hot-tempered beggan,” he said. “ I be- 
Ueve it’s their,ifcppery food. They cat too much of it.” 

At this she lost some of her patience. “ You treat 
these villagers as servants,” she said. “ You forget we 
arc only gusts.” 

At this he said in a very cold voice, “ After all, 
Burma dos belong to us, you know.” 

She laughed aloud. “Will you never know you 
are beaten ? ” she cried. 

Apd suddenly she remembered all that Sheng had 
said agaimt the white people and at this moment #hc 
agreed with him and she went on furiously, “ How is it 
that you cannot understand even now that our liv« 
are dependent on the people ? Will nothing ever teach 
you ? Do yojj wake up only when you arc dead, )5pu 
English?” 

Qver this honst good young face, so very young, 
now that he had shaved it with a razor he borrowed 
from a Burmse that day, she saw a bewildercd^stubbom 
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surprise. He did not taow her meaning and she saw 
that anger was no use, and scorn was no use, for hc^ 
did not kii6w why shd^was angry or why he could be 
scorned. The words went into his cars b&t they beat 
against a wall in him somewhere and c^e back again 
without entering or leaving an echo.* Come,” she 
said, “ we must be on our way there is no other 
salvation.” 

Nor did she want to stay behind with her women 
in this village, for what would happen to^ them if they 
stayed ? No, the white men were their allies after al 
and they had no others. 

So she went that day to the old man who was, 
she knew by now, the head of the village, and she made 
signs and asked him for the path, and he understood 
and made signs that one would guide them out of the 
Jungle to the roads, and so that day they left the village 
which had treated them so kindly and went on their 
way again, though what that way w^as who could tell ? 

. . . Now Sheng had been travelling ;^oo, and those 
with him. This journey had been made harder by a 
curious thing. That Indian had begun to show a 
mighty hatred of the solitary Englishman, so much so 
tnat Sheng saw it and he said to Charlie, Tliis man 
of India will do harm to the white man if he is left 
alone with him. Do you see how he -has his hand 
always in his bosom where he keeps his knife ? 

That Indian did have a knife, but it was a stjrange 
sh^rt one, not more than four inches long, but the 
edges of it were ground very fine and sharp. 

'' I have seen his hatred when he looks secretly at 
the white man,” Charlie said. It is an evil thing 
* tlp,t none of us speak his language to ask him wliat 
Ms hatred is.” 

We must keep our eyes on him day and night,” 
Sheng said. Not for love,” he added, ''but for 
justice.” 
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^ Tlus they did, although ihdr -.v.. , ii.-'-rc’/:! 

because the Enghshman lived ^uor.is.l oi 

tile Inciian hatred and cainc inikred tr) ]ii*n 
small ways like a servant, and ihn Jinlum r/\,\rxtd li;rri 
wnefi he pointec^at something he v/aufcd drir.f, !)u* 
his eyeballs swelled with fresh hatred wlieii h.e t!i:i so» 

Now they pressed itcadily north, and none 

mm it, the jungle ended mnrh somner no<!?,hvvarf! 
than westward, and they struck a cdf.’ir r^od wrrir hr:l 
toward the weft. They halted th''*re and to*,/-, 
thought as to whether they wrei';: j/> east or v; 
Eastward Sheog would have gone if i'.e rould. L'Ut 
first village toward the cast was full of ihe aU'i 

luckily they found this out before t!icy ;veoi iit% be- 
cause Charlie, who was ahead, saw a I'jarn'iihl of etir'tny 
men drinking tea at a small roadside inn and^fsc f.rd 
back to the others and immediately they at! turuc'J 
westward. 

This w^as the same road to wliich the villagers htr:! 
led Mayli and the others, but how conk* anyone kiio-w 
tKs? Yet so.it was, and so all travelkai the same 
road. But Sheng and the men with him went more 
quickly than Mayli and the women cook] go, aiu! each 
day Sheng came nearer to ?d‘ayli, so that thi'** limr 
must come when they woifKi meet* Tliis came about 
one day near midday at a ccrUin small town, and this 
was the circumstance. 

By Aow Mayli and her women a, ml the ihigli!Jimers 
had c 5 me to a good friendjlyp. Timl is, each knew 
the other’s faults and could bear with ilieiti. Mayli 
indeed had come to know the very well and 

0, it seemed to her througlx those mvM that she kmiw 
entirely why the battle of Burma liad been lost, nwl 
yet why they were not to be wholly despised !.>eeaii4e 
they had lost it. She had come lo this krso\vic*i!:.^c^!>y 
watching and by talk. Tims she by w.ilehing 
that these men never lent themselves to any time or 
place with understanding, but they %vcrc as they had 
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tnl:i her-df, would ’>hr*' 
;!;cvr'"l tl.i; t-e v‘> hoTiourable toward 

.., vr^o'c toward her, -4, and^thh in fpite oi 
"u'-t ro:''Ur:h in. thcTii \t ;ntv time tc^liove done Wii?.* 
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w ni''' ni , ^ . 

■ziir't'C. yv\::‘\ ViA i'f:ep hd eye/i tryir. foi.] awing a woman 

P‘y,y.r hint :i« coukl keep Ks lust only 

in h:'> r‘'-f:y- tf.r !,':'• uiS orsc, .'Jn.-i tl.is was the whec' 
oise, lie.' IV .w Mich tl".:if, ihe O'xiki i.cit Lu! like hiiri. He 
was leartjcd. thr he had been taught in good school:.. 

“ Oxfoid,” be told her wlxn she aj.i;-.‘d, “and my 
S.o.her an.l grandJati’.er bdbre me." There was so 
much rifijeaev in thi:! man, so much troubled rcasorur.g 
'.jiid io nvut'.h blindness that sometimes tliinking of liim 
hi the liight she sighed. 

“ It would be easier for those who uve under their 
eyke." 'he thought, “ if they were all evil.” 

' The no, fijr* every evil white man, she thought, 
Jliere were a hundred who were only blind, and ot 
the two the blindness was harder !q,. bear. I'hds, 
ntabing this one with her skilful que.stions m they 
walked" along the road together, she heard him say, 
“ We have a respcnsibility to this country.’* 

When he “aid the word responsibility, he lifted his 
hroi] ami looked over the greenness of Burma through 
which the road cleft like a silver sword. 

“Why,” she asked, “why do you feel rcspbnsibk 

for this country ? ” , T*. .u 

“BCC.1USC,” he said soberly, “it is part of the 

"Fnioirt*' 

“ But why the Empire ? ” she persisted. “ Why 
not kl these' people have their own country to hold 

■ andtonilc?” • 

• “ One cannot simply throw down a rcsponsibihty,” 
he said gravely. “ One has to fulfil it.” 

Slit- saw from his honest troubled look that indeed 
be meant tliis well and that he felt the weight of duty 
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r.poii iuro a:ui u'pon Iiis own pcopk:, 

^ Siic look^:! over the lo^r^-Ti (;o*mtr}% too. ” It 
would be a l::;etier world for ap,’^ she seJd dt 
'* sf you and your kind wTrc nor io coodd’ 

lie Ii'iokcd rit her arsri srammerer: ;is Ise nlw’ays -starn- 
oirrccl w'lirri she wih f.o^> quk'k lor him* '' Wlo-what's 
die nieniiing of that ? 

** Vvc coalri !)e free if .you did not think k yr'-nr duty 
to save 1:'%"’ iiic sodd, her eyes <;ad and to- 

^ed'icr* Yrni? dirfy keep:i you roaster anrl irsabw *0. 
dave. We ranrau e’unipe your w.!::cs*u h'”-):,!! 

honcity will not let m e*‘o One of theie days i^ve s*osll 
defy yniir God anti ti;en w'C shall l':c irre/^ 

You sounil niadd’ he said* a'^oriisheri^ Do you 
know wiiat you arc rulkia^ abn^tu ? ’’ 

Not quite**’ she said, ** not <,{uitCj for Tin nul 
laliiiig out of siiy h.iMc! but out of my !ieait« But I 
feel you such a w'v.ldht here.” Site put her iKind, on 
her bo 50 sii« Yes* even jiaa bcirn; with you^ I led 
» a wadgiit on me.** 

• Fni sorry |::ir that**' he said, \ny grave. “ I realiy 
?ike you eiiormoiisiy — — ** 

®* Wliicli, surprises you, for you never tliouglit you 
could like a Chinese,” she said. 

He flushed heartily. ” I wxjuld never have said 
that/* he saieJL ** Ifs simply that one doesn’t expect 
a CHficsc to~ ” 

” Bd wholly Iiainan/* she finished* 

Now as they fsad talked they came near to a Irrgc 
lov/n and he being absorbed in what they were saying 
macl she ia her thougSits that were as large m tSr 
world, they entered the town too carelessly, without 
seeing wdiat the people wrrre, whether friendly or nou 
So a yoitog ycllow-robed priest saw them hrst, and 
iic raaYccxeliy to Ms fellows to tell them that IbaglisB- 
tricia had come into the town with women who were 
Chinese and tlic most evil thoughts came rmiriing up 
: bom his words like little flames from coals dropped in 
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dried ip iIia:) an nour, wliile they sav 

c]f>w:i lit :,t way. kir tdbie to cat and drink, tlic whole 
Jieai luriHxl uoairot them and they did not know? 
it. Thvv wit «*ri wo-nden bencii^s in the inair, 

sfrcct, cadnij rice and curried vegetables wlrlc!i^tht%" 
Iced drinking tea. 08« moment was ao' 

pfi.cc the hot -ojii /nirAiK dooco over the doth 
th,\f uT'ti a,!;c'\e them for shade and the next 

rr. rociif ti cv locked hot'''» vullcu furious faces gathering 
-ir ''oc: ! r rue • 

'.hi y vdc't t;.e fir il ? ” "he Englislimaii rnut* 
feryr.h. f.fe to Ids hr* viiIa his giirij and so did 

:hf’ ori'ur tVMc rncUs hoit Mayli put iier iiaiid n:} his 
a:ni arc! furnai the bayonet, point down. You and 
yew* ynrisd' she snurrnurrdj always a gun for the 
i'O'c to *u*v troubic ! Vvalt^ vou ioof, and let us see 

, , t » * " 

v/out ICO rir.itUT. 

hoc* £*‘OTrc!o:'i t!iat crowd for any face that looked 
C'r.hcoca fer t,‘fien i:i a tmvn as large as there %¥us 
a (h inese incrc'^^aat, hut tiune was none here* Her 
heart beat !;ard once or tvrice as s4ie thought wliat 
ri'ic cca;ld i!o in this evil c:ircuLn,.tano?.^‘‘ Hien she said 
to the Enylfrirnian, jurdding as s!je did so into the faces 
of tlsc mub* Put down you,r gun — fe,il the others 
to fcw thrli's down. Sk down a!! of you and go oo 
failry — Idris '-he niurniiired and yrmillingly the 
rnc!: ot'ieycd. Then she h^‘k'i out her hands to the 
pco' !c arc'l showed tlurru empty and bare. She tock 
up a yu,ry shook her hea;,i and put it dowi\ She 
poinii’f,! up the rorehvay, and signified that they were 
gcring on. She foru; out money and paid the innkeeper 
for llic food, lliea siiC motioned to the others who 
sat dierc tryhug to cat. ComcT she said, “ show 
tm fear. Let w? go tugrrher as tliuiigh nothing wert 
wt'c^ng'T 

Whether it w?s her rakn, wriiether it w^as her* voice 
;i|axriri,ug a lar.gu.ige which they did not know, whether 
if was,, arier aii,, the tiaree guns which the men had,. 



'ilk^vvnl fiiCtm fn pa;-'| ^1:^? ' ■ 

! t;;crn atid prr--?‘''l “k:y!^ t:.ry w.f!k«‘u':. 

while thin wae iapiperhnij :i.aca.‘' ?nd Im r.v^rr 
le Eii,:^!%.;!“irra'in wkh lei^rn laid frJerr'i fhr T;'r;v%, 
he other -shie, ;i:id thrv too were sj^nihae: o*;’’ ■ 
a.r:'d they fld-i ^rcu? cjvrod a,:o:i laate'h 
'* thhv tlif, rrenov ? Hhene "t-htri ('i.;,rhe. k. 
e.vd *va*. very e'^'pat aah ah ehi'.^y k’;r: *ehh'' 0 ' 

^l:\nm^ lojoio iO 

XJ !i'''' twoi hT‘"k at; 'I y 'I '..r *»3rai a .vtiea!/' 
e saich “aoel r^a r,f h'x tmsr: iii a roar;:.;!- 

way aah <\ av.','.i ^vIwicvkt h i:'!.'* 

:e triry cii!, are?I in a lr*a ohnutfs -j-tri any iilony 
vere nearer i»x. thin tlx other-- were arv.,1 
vent throsiftli and were «o'i the other wlr. At 
;crv inennent ihev heaul a vedee ;r; 

Letk? n;a Ihr k, ! *’ 

hi be fiamiatch*' tkait EnyHshoirin with dheny 
aid when iic fieard ihh voice, and he idoxl stile 
ley all stood stifl and stored i’xainci In a 

Bt they smv tiie three Enylisiirnm holding tlie 
of m-'oritcn and running tiwvard them aiai behired 
came a slioufing yeliiny mob, i\ow fuH cEdc'dre 
rack. Sheng aod tiiose with him >sr,ood, rcafiv 
the middle ef the road and they fired th(‘ir 
idl over tin! he;ic!:^ of thoPiC fleeing aiui over the 
[. At the sonnri of tlicse gunn the 'Eng!i;/h!r*m 
i and^ dropping the Inimii of flu* women, th.ey 
xd over the heads of the crew'd, and at lliis i'irf 
rowd yitoppeiL one had a gun and hewf 

they witfisfund ?!.uch weapon:> ? • 

id they been a hardier people tbxy inighl have 
cd on. But those people wtxt only iTd:o:i'iieVi)i« 
.Kipetuoiis 35 children are and they were not ^ 
k and rather tluiii risk death tiicy let therx go la 
iliey tiuTiCci and went back iahs their 
iiig and full of |piod spirits as though tfiey had 
i victory. 
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and ?4ayii had tin'^e 
/ii.e fti:i instant each stCK i < 
;fn Mayli f^,>rgcttiiig Eharne 
and Paridao’^^was just ho 


j cr: 


iedj it you ! 
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»f I 'aC reamed. 


your arm — 
** Brother, hov; rhi 


,1,^ honn he 5aw May!! and saw the 


hind hf'i^ 

*' biienc 
is it liealf'h 

*** I'Uf'Ch* 
yrn* t.A'ic.e i 

'"'r' ’h- v,ri< in. was thrown into a turraoi! of 

;h"‘.'’w' 

ii’v'r Vravf-llcft ? Ana iir romcsn'rHTcd %vith sharp 
sjJn'how easily she talked with white people and how 
yy she wan to snch forciipiers, and he felt the old 
wan of dilfermfc between him and Mayli. He stood 
still and looked very cold and he put on a false srrle 
;-.nd he said, “ Arc we met again ? I sec yoxi are w^th 
friend:;. As for my arm, it is healed enough to figiit 

” \t thin Mavli stopped, too. Here such folly .Zs 
she could not' imagine. She stamped her foot in the 

dtisl of the rough roJ-rd and she shouted at Stieiigji 

“ What do votCmean, you Sheng? VS^at are you 

thinking? How can you speak to me so ?’ 

But Pfi 1151 3-0 wfriit Up to him and put* her liAnd on 

his arm and srsid, “ Brother,^ now that you are here, 

we can leave these strangers.” „ ci * • r 

“ i'in not sure you wish to leave them, Sheng said, 
wiih hii trre.at eves full of anger still on Mayli. 

\'r)w Mavis was very hot and weary, how weary 
ihcdid not know until the anger of the mob was over, 
and suddeniv she felt weary enough to he down m 
. tt'ir' road wlierc she stood and die. Her bps began 
to trensble, and it was dhurlie who saw it and he said 

to Sbeng, _ , i - 

“ I'larr Brot’nrr, ought you to be angry wdien we 

are i«st escaped so great a danger?” And as he 
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.^^‘ic>wise at him, akhmigh on! m rj\tfiet 

'ipoke to the other. When he hricrovercon^c hip p 
ness enough He said m her, ’* A?r you weii ^ And 
fheniaid, Yesd^ «tnd wiih fen-v wonhs, ej;,„a feh 

much was said. \ 

AO this time the ^Ingli.dnmca Itad looked /ep 
ojtOTiishrd’ and understanding not oar wor.i. 
one Engiishman who was will; SJieng %ki h a; 
doubt of hinjiclf breausf he had run aivay tAnn hfs 
Jimmy and so hr stood befuncl Sheng an.^l (Ajarltc. 
now che tal! Englisiunaii saw hrn clearly and hr "f 
trut to him and went toward! lain tvhli Lis It-and oun* 
r.tiTtchcd as white men do when they see raili criicr,. 

I say, yoiiVc English A he said, 
lliat Ollier one put out !iis hand and smded eagerly* 
Salhcr/* he said,, and stopped there. 

“ iiow' did you happen to meet up with ihc-c 
C-tiinanicn ? tlic first one asked. 

** Quitt by accident/’ the otlmr one saici 
» So did WO’ with these women/’ the fall trie sat.L 
WTre &;«s priscMcr by the but v/c 

a wav. There were eight of m — the lat wcjtjjL :-.a 
!„i: ky/’ 

I say/’ the other one answTrccI, ?,ijcn he. wri * m 
C'lrcfrJIy, ** I got lost myself. Thr rctreit /igluAd^ 
W'‘ar:m’t it ? ” 

” Frigliiful/’ the tall one agreed. 
lJjb.cB those Englishmeu al! crime iriget'Jicm 
^tiids and murmuring to each odier in lO'W' voi*- 
.'ud in a nnoincnt the two kinds sn-xn,! separate 
:Lnglis.h and Chinese^ and aO were fid! 

:'»:?rep£ for and she looked first al dic« jirul then 

tiiost. It was a strange mernent, a fnmaent mch 
, i docs sometimes tali %vhoIe and separate inn ^ ^'lovjng 
entire in itself, linked neither to pa^t ctr fiiiiire. 
'Jliey endured it in uncertain silence. Arotifid lliem 
wm tiic brilliaot green of this conn try which wm 

m % 





a Tl'^n '"'}i!’' ara^a,;' 

h.h h:-.\‘l into h'is atv/i look ?mt thr 

:%he liati L;*i inrn carry tno;u:'!n oic' y.tv.::lr.. 


a;? for a niomer*t to tciI laro to kf’cp 

indrftd tl:o”c I'oy/od’.rrico r/^oked vc/y i:eipi'o'-'0 
ti;ere tnyetb^rr. Onjld llw incd L/t'r 

incieci ? But L'kiiinr •'■ :ifl 2y:cn r. ar i:i:e C‘:'!::r;:.,o.;v 
did pot wirli to it av.av ./.id 'V 

it fa silence* ’llnoi tr,?" I .aidr'fiman '-'K'"') dr.!; o'o 
iwr^' p:i,!e a'; ! hr t*-? “■ 

a!ra, *' Voulfo lie ?ai,i arrtlv, va \i ’i ^ 


iTied diarply ie.* ;y}i.ko and strole o'T an.,; 
im the oLiter llnjl; ''hra.cn in tl/d: odav 


uniforms fell in smartly and sc^ r.*cy"’ Tu.ir: irn:‘* 
wn fhc road, Down the road "'ey./ uir::\yd 
'nciia and tiic CSdr.ese stood w.O'ddor,^ w'al* 
e znd tattered figuro:; yvew ruirdl arrio'ist the 
ais sky aiici tiica vvc;e lost la fc,c rising 


'cre was the strangest hnvjy of ?his rf:.ir‘ye 
That man from IiirFui who .d;;. fhr"iu4a thesif 
i follocved silentiy and fahhfa'Oy brrJ,nfi a .'''nog 
herccl iiis thin b!:r:k -x^Jy n.yyeiiier no 
'ito the air as thac’g}: his w'era . of 

, lie darted out and made after the Jov,;!; damcn, 
did without a sounds with no cry ur v.'otal ei' 
No, he only ran into tlsc darkness, after ib': 
leii, fiis bare feet silent as a titter’s uu the' 


saw his wild face for one insiani, the w-idte*; 
Tcat sad eyes^ the flash of his %vh:tc teeth.. 

too^ m- as go:ne» ^ ^ 

■ere too aniazed at first to speak, until bherij*^ 
tkiiig at Clharlic, **That man of India-- IvM 
iis knife ? ” 
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f5ea:K’ ip"' be, 's,.iid wd\rriy, 

they looA'd ^wvard xht east and titey s.rw rhf 
??,lcy tisrre %va:« stiil clear arid bine. 

“ Lft u% r":i Shersit said suddenly. 

And idirisiac* hearing this word, boiBC,” cried out, 
Oip I want to go homed*' 

'* 5 1'Cfiie — liorne/" iJie weary women sighed. 

!h;t ?da>!i said 5adK% Between us an^ !ainic there 
aTf Inn aired *4 of muc.s of jur.glcs and mountains and 
I'ivf nc. Crui 'we gri go far on foot ? 

.^aid ^lurdily* 

Ih" s,-ct off at ori<:.e and Pansiao ran after him and 
Cfiarhe ”wcnf, after her and one by one tfic women 
Ibilowefi nnti! only M,a>ii still stoodi so wcar>% shrf told 
licrscla that ciuilii not put out her toot to takp up 
to long a march. Ahead of them the pure brigin sky 
dioiic -^ti!,i more dear. But w'as she not too wTarr to 
■a'alk tov%’aid it ? She longed to sleep until nlm dit!"'!. 

Aiif ad of her Sheng stopped and lookcx! bacL '* Bo 
you conic ^vkh mie ? he shouted. 

* ¥tt slie Levitated, What if they never icacheii 
.home ? 

hliciig I ” siic criei, Will you promise me— *' 
lit Lui acTOii htT plcadiBg voice witli harsh and 



whipiikf? words. ** I mak^ 

‘‘ i am not one id tiio?.#" tarn pri^nnke-’i ! '* 

S!ic saw him standing i.d! and straighf in the iivi?,? 
ilglit. If she :t^tay€d herc^ if mic ran after E“'i;gl;sh- 
mw, wnnki not the .storm ovfnmke ner ? The snr.liprir 
itili tell upon from the cle;.Ki sky ahfwt!. 

could siic do except with Siiernj ? And prc^rniscs 
were iiotMnit but words, and \vord,s ^vrrt hsd.'ild/'u of 
ai’n fallifig citsily from i:r«rn^$ lips an",i r-roken an:l ctniV'' 
as. ihotigi'i ihify^ hid never ;>eei'L She bent Lo'r h'vad, 

Xo, even though he vvuiild nut t.n''',rri;’r 

I am romhnr^’'^ xiir ‘-aid, ar.d s^'s ilkcy Uy\i,:i tie; 
KUirdi liornc. 


« * . Far away in Tan’s house Jade sat watch- 
iog tier sons play on the thrediiag-Trior in front of the 
door. It was near noon mui in a little while the two 
men, Lao Ta and Lao Er^ would come hrimc to fiicii 
aooa mcaL They sverc in the fields, cniting the rip-'S 
wheat. It wMs a heavy h:irve%t and tiiey had twice 
ihiniicdl it secretly^ as all fbc fanners had done in that 
region unde / the enemy, so that the enemy inspector:”, 
searching the fields, could not see how gor'd a haiifru: 
it was. The secret grain they had thradicd try iriglit 
and it w%is hidden in tiie bins in the cave under the 
kitcheiL 

Now Jade v/as sewirig on a garment of Lao llth 
and despising llic stu, If i;f %vhlch it was made as she 
stitc|ied. Xhe cotton stuils were ail wcMtl'ilrss now, for 
tliispvas all the enemy brcnigiit them* Some clay, she 
mused, she wi:)uld weave once more the old fine slfooit 
blue cloth that lasted from fatlier to son, some day 
when they,, were free again* Yo, they would be free 
agai^,shc’ knew it, she felt it. There wm ao promise ^ 
for to see nor for ear to hear, a.nd yet men #.aci'’ 
women, in the midst of present evil, had begun to 
outfcf their owm unyielding hearts. Out of such musing 
she lifted her head from her sewing and saw llic two 
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Ik their desphir ‘men must hope, when a promise is 
given, though it be only a promise. 

Thus, though his second son always shook his head 
when Ling Tan spoke of the promise, still the old ' 
man believed in it. The truth was that Ling Tan, as 
many did, believed the men of Ying and Mei to be 
the strongest and fiercest of all men on earth, and he 
and all others in this enemy-ridden land daily hoped 
that by some provocation the enemy would overstep 
themselves and enrage tliosc foreigners across the sea 
and force them to come into the war, and thus bring 
an end to it. For, evil and strong as the enemy was, 
none believed even this enemy could conquer the 
foreigners, the hairy men of Ying and Mci. 

Nor would Ling Tan listen to his sons when they 
tolcf him that these foreigners were not so strong as 
they had once been. Thus in the city one day where 
Lao Er fikd gone to sell some salted duck eggs, he 
saw an enemy guardsman spit into the face of a 
foreigner, and the foreigner did no more than wipe it 
off with a white cloth he took out of his pocket. 

“ He keeps that white cloth in his pocket, doubt- 
less,” Lao Er said to Ids father when he came back, 

“ and he keeps it just to wipe off enemy spittle from 
his face. All we who saw it were amazed, and a man 
who stood near me to sell his dumplings to those who 
passed said that he would never have believed it. He 
said that it used to be when a foreign man or even a 
foreign woman was given an insult, or so much as 
what they thought an insult, men with guns came 
down from foreign wayships that lay always ready in 
the river.^’ 

“ Where are those warships now ? ” Lao Ta asked. 



There are only enemy warships in the river these 
days. And one day when I went into the city gate 
from the river side, I sav/ foreigners stopped even as 
we are stopped and tlieir clothes taken off and their 
bodies searched by the enemy guardsmen, and they 
were as meek and helpless as we are^ having no guns. 
Do not hope too much now, old father.’^ 

Thus his two sons begged Ling Tan lest he be too 
, grieved for his own good when the promise the 
forcigoers had made was not kept. But he still hoped, 
for where was there hope in any other place ? 

All through that evil autumn, though the skies 
were so tranquil and clear above the harvest fields, 
the times grew steadily worse. The village of Ling 
lived as though it W'cre in the middle of a silent world. 
No news came in from the outside except such as 
could leak in by the whispers of men hastening through 
on plans of their own. From these Ling Tan and his 
sons heard that the war still went on in the free land. 
They heard, too, that though the capital of the country 
was moved far inland, even there the enemy went ^nd 
sent down the great bombs which had torn up the 
earth near the village, a single bomb strong enough 
to make the large pond. That hole was full of water 
now, and on the day that Ling Tan heard how the 
inland capital was bombed he went and looked at the 
hole and thought to himself how it would be if great 
pits like that w^ere dug into a city and what of ^the 
people ? Even if they hid in the rocky hills, as it was 
said they did, could it go on forever ? He was com- 
pelled the more to hope that from the world outside 
there might come help against this bitter enemy. 

And again in the eighth month of that year Ling 
Tan and his sons heard that outside in the free land 
there was now war made on the enemy in five pro- 
vinces at once, and this was the first time they heard 
of^.Lao San. The word came"* through a Iraveiliiig 
priest, who said that ail young and strong men were 



gathering together for" that new war. Then he took 
out a paper from his grey robe, and in the paper was 
a piece of black hair that lay in a curl, and lie said, 
This was given to me by the tallest young man I 
have ever seen, and he told me to go out of my way 
to pass this house and that you nvould give me food 
when you saw this* piece of hair which he cut from his 
own head as he stood before me. He took his short 
sv/ord and cut it off and gave it to mef ^ 

Now when Ling Sao heard the priest say this she 
cried out that this was surely her third son’s hair who 
had gone away many days before this and with him 
some of the hill-men whom he led. 

Whose hair curls like this except my third son’s ? ” 
she cried. I never saw any hair like it, and I always 
said it was because when he was in rny w^omb I craved 
eels. Do you remember how I ate eels when I carried 
your third son, old man ? ” 

I do remember,” Ling Tan said, ** and when he 
was born we were all grieved at the way his hair was. 
It curled on his head, like eels, as you say, old woman. 
But It was too late then. And it has always grown out 
of him like that. Where did you say you saw him, 
good priest ? ” 

** Near the city of Long Sands,” the priest said. 

Was he in rags ? ” Ling Sao asked anxiously. 

No, he was in whole cloth,” the priest said, and 
he looked full fed and happy enough. But he was 
on the way to battle, as all young men were in those 
parts, for it is expected that the enemy is gathering 
itself for a new attack upon that city.” 

Ling Sao look the hair from the priest’s hand and 
wrapped it in a bit of red paper that she had kept in 
a drawer of the table in her own room, and Ling Tan 
told the wife of his eldest son to prepare food for the 
priest, as much as he could eat, and then more to 
take with him. This^ the woman did, for she had 
become is this house "a willing, faithflil soul whom 



all called tipoiij and she never said she was wearf. 
Even the work that Jade once did this woman now 
took for her own duty, and if Jade mentioned it she 
laughed and said, “ If you suckle those two boys of 
yours what else can fee asked of you ? ” And it was 
true that Jade’s twin sons w^ere alwaTys hungry, and it 
seemed however much Jade ate and however she drank 
rice gruel mixed w^ith red sugar and however she 
supped broths and ate eggs boiled in tea she could 
never turn the food fast enough into milk for those 
two thirsty boys at her breasts. 

That day after the priest had gone, his belly swelled 
under his girdle with what he had eaten <and Ms 
basket full of food for tomorrow, they all sat and 
wondered about the third son and whether he would 
be killed in the battle or not, and what would become 
of him. 

It was not long after this that Jade had a letter 
and when she opened it she found it was written by 
Mayli,,and it came from that province wMch is called 
Yunnan, or South of the Clouds, and it was from The 
city of Kunming. There Mayli had told Jade she 
would go, and there she was. It was a short letter, 
seemingly full of playful talk and yet it ended with 
tills question, How is it your husband’s younger 
brother has not brought me back my little silk flag ? ” 

Now none but Jade and Lao Er knew about that 
small silk flag or how Mayli had given it to Jade to 
give to Lao San as a sign that she was going to the 
free land if he cared to follow her. So now when 
Jade w^as reading the letter to them aloud as they sat 
in the sunshine in the court one day in the autumn 
of that year, she saw that question ahead and did not 
read it aloud to them, lest they press her with questions 
slic^ could not answer. But afterward when she was in 
their own bedroom she told Lao Er about it and he 
smiled. 

He wdil be there one of these days,” he said. 

4 



And so it was that something more than a month 
later there was another letter to Jade and this time 
Mayli said^ Teii your parents that their third son 
has come here to this city, and he has fought in the 
battle of Long Sands, and he is full of the great victory 
we won there against the enemy.’® 

More than this Mayli did not say, but so much they 
all heard and were greatly cheered to know that some- 
where there v/as a victory and that Lao San was alive* 
Only Ling Sao fretted became there was not more in 
the letter to tell her whether her third son and this 
Mayli were to be married or not. But no, there was 
not a word of marriage, not in this letter or another 
that came afterward, and Ling Sao grew angry and 
said : 

“ I wish I had that third son of mine here and I 
would jerk his ears ! When did a son of mine ever 
go smelling around a woman when she was not his 
wife ? If he is hungry for her, why does he not marry 
her ? And she is worse than he is, to let him come 

near her, the bold daughter of a rotten mother ” 

Give over cursing, woman,” Ling Tan said. 
** Why is it that women will curse each other so easily ? ” 
Perhaps she will not marry my brother,” Lao Ta 
said. You must remember, mother, that she is full 
of learning, and my brother does not know even his 
name on paper when he sees it.” 

But Ling Sao flung up her head at her son. If 
she has her belly full of ink, she is not the woman for 
him anyway,” she said, ‘‘ and ail the more he ought 
not to go near her.” 

By this time they were all laughing at her and she 
seized one of the twins from Jade’s arms, and bore 
him away to comfort herself in the kitchen. For this 
woman could always be comforted by one of her 
grandsons. Her older, children she could find fault 
with but the little ones were perfect in her eyes. 

These were the small things of Ling Tan’s house, 



and somehow the house went on^ even though the 
countryside was under the hea\’y rule of the enemy. 
Somehow they got enough food out of the earth for 
themselveSj and Lao Ta and Lao Er grew clever in 
ways of deceiving the enemy. Sinc^ he had married 
the woman he found one day in his trap^ Lao Ta had 
ceased to set traps any more, for she loved him beyond 
all reason, and she would not have him risk his life. 
So she wept until she had made him come home and 
live in his father’s house again, and till the fields, and 
be once more a decent farmer. Yet though this family 
seemed nothing but a common family such as in any 
country may be found upon the soil, they never for one 
moment gave up their hatred of the enemy nor their 
will that, when Heaven set the day, all the people, and 
they among them, would sweep the enemy into the sea. 

To himself Ling Tan always said that the day would 
be that one when the men of Mei could be made so 
enraged that they, too, would join this war. 

** On that day,” he said to his sons one n%lit, 
** when we hear that the men of Mei have come into 
this war on our side, we shall all be given strength to 
rise up and fall upon the enemy and drive them out. 
Each man in his place will rise and fall upon the 
enemy next him, even though he has only his bare 
hands to put at the enemy’s throat, and then we shall 
all be free.” 

It was on a cool night at the end of that month 
when he said this — so cool that Ling Sao had bade 
her two sons move the table from the court and set it 
inside the main room, so that they could eat their 
night meal in warmth. There had not yet been frost, 
but she lifted her head and sniffed the night air before 
she shut the door. 

I smell winter tonight,” she said. 

The fifth winter of this -war,” Ling ^Tan said 
gravely, But next winter we shall be free again,” 

None spoke when he said this, not wanting to take 



away hope from him. He had come to believe too 
miicli in that day of Ms hope, plucking Ms belief out 
of the air, for there was still not one word of news 
from the outside world to tell him that the promise 
would be kept by the men of»Mei and Ying. Even 
the random ne-^s they had been used to hear from 
their old cousin who had lived in the city was now 
gone* For that old scholar had one night taken too 
much opium and had not waked again. The man * 
who owned the poor room where he slept Ms life 
away found Mm dead the next morning, and was 
about to throw his frail body outside the city wall, 
for in these times the dead were not valuable as they 
once were. There were too many dead bodies in 
the streets each dawn, some starved and some diseased 
and some stabbed by who knows what dagger ? Then 
the man saw that the dead one wore a good cotton 
vest under Ms ragged scholar’s robe, and so he thought 
he would take the vest off for himself, and then he 
found tied to it with a bit of thread a command from 
th£ dead man. Should I be found dead,” the old 
scholar had written, take my body to my wife who 
lives in the village of Ling outside the south wall of 
the city.”^ 

This the man had done, wishing a reward for it, 
and Ling Tan gave it to Mm, be sure. But what a 
day that had been, when at last the cousin’s wife got 
back her old man ! It was a day of mixed rage and 
sorrow, for she was so vexed that she could not mourn 
properly, because however she scolded, her old man 
could not hear her as he lay in the coffin Ling Tan 
gave him. It was Ling Sao’s own coffin, for both 
Ling Tan and Ling Sao had their coffins ready in an 
outhouse, and this had been done in the summer 
when Ling Tan was sixty years old. It was a comfort 
to them both to know that should death come down 
upon them, unseen, their coffins were ready and 
waiting for sleep. 



But now Ling Sso let the courdn®s wife have hers* 
I can get aBolher the next time my sons go into the 
city/' she sakij and let the old schoia/s bones rest 
at last.” 

So they did as she said^ and the cousin^s wife wept 
and grew angry by turns. First she Wept and moaned 
and then^ when she fell to thinking of those many 
months this old corpse had liidden hiiriseM^ in the city 
and how he had put all he earned into opium^ she 
grew angry and she stopped weeping and washed her 
face and combed her hair and cried out that she was 
glad he was dcad^ for he had been no use to her alive^ 
and then she would remember tiiac now indeed she 
was a widow and so she wept again^ and all in all she 
made such commotion in the village that all were glad 
to have the old Eian under ground/L-----*-~~^ — 

Once during the day before he was buried^ Ling 
Tan. looked clown into the coffin and smiled. The old 
schoiaij though wasted to his skeleton v/ith opiuin^ 
looked so peaceful that Ling Tan biew he was pleased 
as he lay there. He told Ling Sao that nighty I swfear 
I believe the old rascal knows that he has the best of it 
because she cannot make him hear any more.” 

Still, after the dead scholar was under ground^ 
there was no other way of knowing what was going 
on beyond the seas, and Ling Tan had now only the 
promise to hold to, for hope. 

How then could he be ready for that most evil day 
which came down upon them from heaven ? On that 
day the enemy took by surprise the men of Mei. They 
fell upon the foreign ships as they lay side by side in 
a foreign harbour, and they set fire to the airplanes, 
resting wing to wing upon the ground. And those 
who had the keeping of these ships of sea and cloud 
were sleeping or Ending their pleasure on a day when 
all were idle. Ee sure that the enemy made known 
everywhere their victory. They cried it upon the 
streets and it waj written upon the walk in great 



ktterS;, and \r:ictv, took it over tine land faster than 
the winds coidd carry it. So the news reached the 
village of Ling. It was a clear cool day^ sticli a day 
as in better times Ling Tan wpnJd have cried out to 
Ling Sao to maice him noodles of v/hite wheat flour. 
He had smelled the frost at the. door that morning 
a.nd lie looked out and saw it white on the threshing" 
ground. 

If it were the real, tiincs/^ he said to hetj 1 ivoiild 
eat Yfhcaten noodles todayd® 

There is only the same milict/' she said, ** but 
it is hot."’^ 

So he ate his hot millet and the day went as it 
always did, his sons busy with their tasks, and lie 
sitting in the sun. to smoke his water-pipe. Then 
suddenly one came running toward the house. It was 
a young fellow, the son of a neighbour in the next 
village, and he came to Ling Tan first. He was weep- 
ing as he ran, and Ling Tan shouted at him. 

What now ? Can there be anything more than 
what has happened to us already ? 

There is worse and it has happened,” the lad 
said, and then gasping and sobbing he told him. In 
the early morning of that day the enemy had fallen 
upon the ships and the airplanes of the people of Mei, 
thousands of miles across the sea, and had destroyed 
them utterly. The men of Mci were fiiil of rage — 
but helpless. 

Ling Tan sat, Ms water-pipe in Ms hand, and heard 
this Mack news. I will not believe it,” he said. 

But Ms mouth went dry. For the young man went 
on with such a close story that Ling Tan saw it might 
have happened thus to a people unwatching. If the 
men of Mei were urnnindful, it might have been so. 
And well he knew the cunning of this enemy. He 
caled the young man in and before his sons he made 
him tell "the story over again. Then he sent his sons 
for the other men in the village and they all c;ame into 



Liiig Taa^a court, and once again the young man told 
lis story* Each time it seemed more possible. 

When it had been told for the third time, Ling Tan 
•cnocked the cold ash from his pipe which lie had for- 
gotten to smoke. Then he turned to Li^ig Sao* 

Get my bed ready,*’ he said. I must lie down, 
and I do not know whether I shall ever get up again.” 

They were frightened at his words and ail urged 
him not to give up his hope. They told him that 
there were yet the men of Ying who had not been 
destroyed, but well he heard the faltering in their 
voices, and he shook his head. 

“ Get my bed ready, mother of my sons, get my 
bed ready,” he said. 

He lay in his bed with eyes closed for eleven days 
and in. all that time he would not eat a full meal nor 
did he wash himself all over. On the twelfth day 
Ling Sao came in with ashes on her hands and face 
and a length of coarse white mourning cloth in her 
hand and she let out her voice in loud weeping, c 
If you die I will swallow the gold earrings you 
gave me,” she said. “ I cannot live on without you, 
O.H man.” 

Then his sons came in and their wives and children, 
and they wept and begged him for the sake of aH to 
rouse himself' and to wash and to eat. 

But it was Jade who said the word that made him 
move. Will you let the enemy kill you at last, wKen 
in all these years you have been the one to give us 
courage ? ” she said. 

He thought for a moment, she looking at Mm 
shrewdly. Then he dragged himself up. You would 
find the right word tp make me live when I long to 
die,” he said in feeble anger. 

He rose, nevertheless, and his sons leaped forward 
to help him, and the women went away and with Ms 
sons* help he was washed and dressed, and he ate a 
bowl of broth with two eggs in it, that Ling Sao had 
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ready 3 and so lie began to live again. 

But he was never what he had been. His withers 
were weak, and when he walked he clung to the ’wall 
or the table or to the shoulder of a son, or he leaned 
on Ling Sao. Nor did he ever rilention the war a,gain, , 
nor the enemy, nor the hope he had lost. From then 
on Ling Tan was an old, old man, and they all saw 
that he was, and they took turns caring for him, and 
never leaving him alone. 

After that day Ling Tan could never remember 
well again anything that he was told, and most of all 
he fretted because he could not remember where his 
third son was. He forgot again and again that Jade 
had read him a letter which had come last from 
Mayli, and he asked for it each day, saying that he 
had not heard it. So she read the letters to him 
patiently. One day when she had read for the sixth 
time a letter which had come six days before, he put 
out his hand. 

Give the letter to me,” he said. 

^ade gave him the letter and he took it in his 
right hand and as he held it his hand began to tremble 
with that small tremor which he could not still, how* 
ever hard he tried. It had come on him with his 
weakness and it always made him angry. 

“ Look at that hand,*’ he now said with scorn, as 
though the hand did not belong to him. ” See, it 
shakes like an old leaf ready to drop from the tree ! ” 
Jade moved the weight of the child she held. One 
or the other of her twin sons she had in her arms all 
day, and whichever she did not hold, Ling Sao held. 
Between them they were never without a burden, what* 
ever they did. It is only one hand,” she now said to 
soothe the old man. 

But it is the hand I used to sow seed in the earth,” 
Ling Tan grumbled. 

Tharefore the more weary,” Jade said gently. 
Ling Tan gave a great sigh and took the letter in 



both hands and turned it slov/ly around and around* 
He would not for pride^s sake ask which was top and 
which bottoiHj and Jade would not tell him when at 
last he held it wrongly, after all. Why should she 
shame an old one ? So he held the^ letter and stared 
at it carefully, imagining into the marks he saw the 
things which he had just heard from her lips. 

It is strange she writes about him and they are 
not wed,” he said at last. Why are they not wed ? ” 

** How can I tell why another woman will not wed 
one of your sons ? ” Jade said, laughing. 

Ling Tan did not smile. 

I will never see my third son again,” he said 
sadly. Foreign winds and foreign waters — they are 
ill things.” 

Do not allow such thoughts,” Jade replied. The 
child in her arms was asleep and she was thinking 
that she might lay him on the bed and rest her arms 
a while. Thus thinldng she rose and tiptoed through 
the court where she had been sitting with the old man, 
and so he was alone. 

For a while he continued to stare at the letter 
which he could not read, but at last he folded it up 
small and put it inside his girdle. There he would 
keep it until it wore into dust, as he had kept the other 
letters which the woman had sent, the woman whom 
his third son loved. Yes, he could not understand 
this woman who though she would not marry so fine 
a man as his third son yet faithfully wrote to them 
now and again, sending the letters by any messenger 
whom she could find. But nothing was usual in these 
years of war and men and women were the strangest 
of ail. He sighed again and laid his head on his arms 
on the table. The sun came down warm into the 
court and all around him was still. He heard the 
sound of the loom again, the loom which had been 
silent since his third daughter Pansiao had been sent 
away to the inland mountains to school. They had 



not heard of Pansiao now for many months. Ke I’ad 
almost forgotten how that small daughter of his looked, 
But he thought of her now when he heard the loom. 

He knew it was not Pansiao who now sat at the 
loom but the widow whom his dldest son had married. 
She was a good weaver, good everywhere in the house, 
though Ling Sao was often impatient with her be- 
cause she was always anxious lest she did not please 
and, being too anxious, she did not please, and she 
would creep away to weep. Then Ling Sao cried 
after her angrily ; “ Give over weeping, poor stupid 
good soul ! It is true you always try to please me, 
but I swear it would be easier if you were not always 
at my side, like a cat rubbing my legs and in my way. 
Do not try so hard, daughter-in-law, and I will like 
you better ! ” 

But tbis the woman could not understand. She 
would only roll her tearful eyes at her mother-in-law. 
“ It seems to me I cannot try too hard to please you,” 
she whimpered. 

\’imc and again this quarrel had come between the 
two women until one day Ling Tan had taken it upon 
himself to say to Ling Sao, “ Since my eldest son has 
found this woman for himsdf and likes her, leave her 
alone. Am I to have a miserable old age because of 
you and t b is woman. ? Since there is no peace in the 
world, can I not have it in my own house ? ” Ling 
Sao did her grumbling out of im hearing after he said 
this, and so he had peace. 

Now the light clack of the loom beat through the 
warm sunshine of a mild winter’s day and carried him 
away from all thought and he slept. 



^ \l ^ 

A THOUSAND and more miles away from where this 
old man slept in his courtyard in the sniij his third son, 
Lao San, stood in another courtyard/ 

This Lao San had in these days another name. 
Lao SaOj or Lao Three, is well enough for the name 
of a farmer’s son, but after the victory of Long Sands 
he had been made into a commander of other men, 
and his General, with his new rank, had given him a 
new name and this name was Sheng, and Sheng he 
was called from that day on. 

He had been sitting until a moment ago, talking 
across a small porcelain garden table to the woman 
he loved who would not marry him. It could be said 
rather that she persuaded him to talk, drawing out of 
him by her shrewd questions aU that he had been 
doing since they last met, more than two months ago. 
Then she fell silent, and her handsome head drooped 
as though she were thinking of what he had said. 
What she thought about he did not know, indeed. He 
loved her very well but he did not pretend that he 
knew her thoughts. She was not a usual woman 
when it came to the stuff of her brain. He could talk 
to her as though she were a soldier and she to him. 
But when she was silent she seemed always beyond him. 
Now she lifted her head suddenly, as though she felt 
his eyes, and smiled a small smile. 

“ You look beautiful in that uniform,” she said. Her 
smile twisted. ** But why do I tell you ? You know it,” 
He did not answer this, for he never answered her 
when her red mouth twisted. 

How many characters can you write now ? ” she 
asked again. 

Enough for me,” he said. 

Then why did you not write me a ktter ? ” 

«hc asked. 
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“ Why should I write wheu I knew I was coming 
here in a month or two at most ? ” 

“ If you see no reason for writing to me, then there 
is no reason,” she said. 

She took up her tea-bowl in her hand and held it 
and he looked at tfiat long narrow hand of hers, its nails 
painted scarlet. He knew the scent in her palm. But 
he did not move toward her. Instead he put his hand 
into the breast of his new soldier’s uniform and took out • 
a handful of coloured silk. She sat sipping her tea, her 
lips still smiling, and her great black eyes smiling. 

“ Here is the flag,” he said. 

“ You still have that flag ? ” she said. 

“ You gave it to me,” he retorted. “ It was your 
command to me to come to you.” 

It was true that when Mayli left Jade that day now 
six months behind them she had given this small bright 
flag to Jade and she had said, “ Tell him I go to the 
free lands — tell liim I go to Kunming.” To Kun- 
mii^g he had come after the victory. But when he 
had come she was not willing to marry him. She was 
still not willing, though he had been here for days 
and each day he had come to see her. 

“ Why do you keep that flag in your bosom ? ” 
she asked him. 

“ That you may remember you bade me come here,” 
he said. 

He leaned over the porcelain table and looked down 
upon her upturned face. Behind his head, over the 
wall of the courtyard, she could see the high tops of 
the mountains which surrounded the city, bare moun- 
tains, purple against the clear winter sky. The day 
was not cold. It was seldom cold here, and in another 
climate it could have been spring. The light of the 
ifun fell upon her face and his, and each saw the other’s 
beauty, how fine their skin was, the golden fine skin 
of their ‘people, and how black were their eyes and 
how white. 



i ask you again it' you will, marry he saicL 
“ Yesterday I asked and today I ask.” 

Her eyelids fell* You are very bold these days/' 
she said. When you first came you would not have 
thought of asking me yourself. Do y9ij, remember how 
you found someone who knew a friend of mine and 
then through the two of them you proposed marriage 
to me ? ” 

I have little time now,” he said. ” A soldier must 
go by the straightest road to what lie ivants. I ask you 
this — will you marry me before I march to my next 
battle ? ” 

She lifted her lids again and he saw what he feared 
in her more tlian anything — her laughter. Is it the 
last tim.e you ask me ? ” She put the question to him 
as playfully as a kitten tosses a balL 

“ No,” he said. I shall ask you until you yield.” 

** At least wait until you come back before you ask 
again,” she said. 

Each of them thought the same thought — whal if 
he never came back ? But neither would speak it aloud. 

** Do you know why you wiE not wed me ? ” he 
asked her at last. 

If I did I would tell you/* she said. 

There was one more long moment between them, 
eyes looking into eyes. Then he took up the bright 
silk flag that lay between them and crumpled it and 
put it back into his bosom. 

She rose. Do you go ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said. 

** Do yon go because you must or because you 
wish ? ” she asked him. Now that lie was going away 
she felt her heart pull at him to stay. 

" What does it matter ? ” he said. “ I have said 
what I came to say. There is no reason for staying 
longer today.” 

She did not answer him. She stood near him, tal 
for a woman, but still only a little beyond his shoulder. 
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“ I swear I think you are still growing,” she said 
wilfully. “ Gan. you blame me that I do not want a 
growing boy for my husband ? ” 

“ I do blame you for not wanting me,” he said 
gravely. “ I blame you because you know we are 
destined for marriage. Do not our horoscopes promise 
us to each other ? Are you not gold and am I not 
fire ? ” 

“ But I will not be consumed ! ” she cried. 

“ I am the man,” he said, “ and you are the woman.” 

The air around them was so clear, so still, the sun- 
shine so pure, that their two shadows lay on the white 
stones beneath their feet as tliough they were one. She 
saw the closeness and stepped back from him, and tlie 
shadows parted. 

“ Go away,” she said. “ When you are finished 
growing you may come back.” 

He gave her a long look, so long and fierce that 
she stamped her foot. “ Don’t think I am afraid of 
your eyes ! ” she cried. 

“ Don’t think I am afraid of you,” he said sturdily, 
and turned and without another word he went away. 

And she, left alone in the courtyard, walked here 
and there, and back and forth, and stopped in front 
of a cluster of bamboo trees and plucked oft' a smooth 
hard leaf, and tore it between her teeth into sharp 
shreds. When would she be sure of this man for whom 
her. flesh longed? She would not marry a lout, and 
was he more than a lout ? Who knew ? A month 
ago he had been chosen by those above to lead other 
men. But it had taken him months to prove that he 
could lead something more than the handful of ragged 
men who had escaped with him out of the Mils near 
his father’s house. For those months he had drilled in 
tiie common ranks of soldiers and at night he had 
learned like a schoolboy the strokes and dots and 
hooks that go to make writing and reading. He could 
read a book today but only if it were simple. And 



she did not yet know whether or not his mind were 
simple. Marry him she could, as women did marry 
in these days, and then cast him off. But she was not 
of such hot blood that she must marry for nothing but 
that. She wanted ter marry a man whom she could 
love until she died and to keep her love he must have 
more than beauty — he must have the power to be 
great. Had he that power ? She did not know. 

An old woman in a black coat and trousers came 
to a door that opened upon the court. 

Your food is ready,” she said. She looked about 
the court. “ Is he gone ? I went out and bought a 
pound of pork and some chestnuts because I thought 
he was here.” 

I win cat them,” Mayli said. 

No, you will not,” the old woman said. You 
are the child of your mother, who was a follower of 
Mohammed, and not while these hands of mine pre- 
pare your food will flesh of pig enter into you. I, who 
nursed you as a child in your mother’s house ! ” 

«« Why did I ever find you ? ” Mayli pretended to 
complain. For she had found this old woman in the 
city of her birth where now the puppet of the enemy 
ruled. In that way in which poor people know every- 
thing about those above, this old woman heard that 
Mayli had returned from over the seas and so one day 
she came and told Mayli who she was and told such 
things about Mayli’s mother that she proved herself as 
the one who had been Mayli’s wet-nurse. She, too, 
was a follower of Mohammed, else would the child 
Mayli not have been allowed to suckle her, and yet it 
was often an inconvenience now that she still made 
much of rites and foods which had no meaning for 
Mayli, reared far off from such ways in the land of 
the foreigners. 

“ Your dead mother put it into my mind to come 
to you,” old Liu Ma now said. I felt her ghost 
stirring the bed-curtains for two nights and I knew it 
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was she because I smelled the cassia flowers she used 
always to wear in her hair.” 

“ My father still loves cassia flowers,” Mayli said. 
One reason why she had wanted the old woman near 
her was that she might hear tlrese small stories about 
the mother who had died when she was born. 

“ Do you think you can tell me anything I do not 
already know ? ” the woman said. “ What happened 
to your mother happened to me. I have forgotten . 
nothing. Now come and eat.” 

She seized Mayli’s hand in her dry old hand and 
pulled her toward the door into the main room of the 
house where Mayli lived alone with this one old woman. 

“ Sit down,” she commanded, and when Mayli had 
sat down she brought a brass bowl of hot water and 
a small white towel for hand washing. And while she 
did this she grumbled steadfastly. 

“ I will throw the pork to the street dogs,” she said. 

“ It is dog’s food, anyway. But that great turnip of 
a soldier who you say is your foster-brother — though 
it *s only in days like these when all reason has gone 
from the minds of the people that a young girl has a 
foster-brother ! A brother or nothing — what is a 
foster-brother but a man, and what have you to do 
with a man who is not your brother? It spoils the 
name of this house to see a tall soldier stoop his head 
to enter the gate. I lie for you, but can lies deny that 
he* is here when anyone on the street can see him 
come in ? That hag in the hot-water shop next door, 
she says, ‘ I see your master is home again.’ And how 
can I say he is not the master here, when she sees him 
come into our gate ? ” 

To such talk which the old woman poured out all 
day like water from a dripping fountain, Mayli said 
nothing. She smiled, smoothed her black hair with 
her long pale hand, sat down at the table in the 
main room of the house and ate heartily of the lamb’s 
meat and rice and cabbage on the table, v/hile the old 
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woman hovered about her, keeping her tea hot and 
watching her while she ate, and always talking. 

Now suddenly Mayli broke across that talk with a 
sharp look of mischief. She had eaten well but she 
did not put down her chopsticks. 

« Where is that pork, Liu Ma ? ” she asked. 

“ It is in the kitchen waiting for me to throw it to 
the dogs,” the old woman said. 

Give it to me,” Mayli said. I am still hungry.” 

Liu Ma opened her old eyes and thrust out her 
underlip. ** I will not give it to you, and you know it, 
you wicked one,” she said loudly. “ I will let you 
starve before with my own hands I give you so vile 
a meat.” 

But if Slieng had stayed to cat with me as he 
often does, I would have eaten the pork,” Mayli said. 

I always know my place,” Liu Ma declared. Of 
course then I would only wait to scold you in private.” 

** Oh, you old fool,” Mayli said, still laughing. 
And she rose and swept past the old woman and into 
the kitchen and there on the edge of the earthen stove 
was the bowl of pork, very hot and fragrant, with 
chestnuts cooked in it. It does not look like a dish 
ready to throw to a dog,” Mayli said, her black eyes 
still bright with mischief. “ It looks like a dish an old 
woman puts aside for her own dinner.” . 

Oh, how I wish your mother had lived ! ” Liu Ma 
groaned. Had she lived she would have beaten you 
with a bamboo and made you into a decent maid ! 
Blit your father was always a man as soft as smoke. 
Yes, he never made a shape for himself in anything. 
It was she who would have beaten you.” 

^ By now Mayli had the dish on the table and she 
dipped into it with her chopsticks and brought out 
the beat bits of sweet pork, crusted with delicately 
brown fat and tender parboiled skin. 

” How well you do cook pork when it is a dish you 
never even taste,” she said to the old woman* 



She looked at Liu Ma and suddenly Liu Ma’s brown 

face crinkled. You young accursed ! she saidj 
laughing. Jf you were not so much taller than I 
am, I would smack the palm of my hand across your 
bottom. I am glad that dragon’s son whom you call 
your foster-brothSr is bigger than you. V/hen he loses 
his temper with you after you are rnarried I will not 
beg him to stay bis hand. I will call out to him^ ' Beat 
her another blow^ beat her another one for me I ’ ” 

** You old bonCj” Mayli said gaily. How do you 
know I will marry him when I do not know myself 
whether or not I will ? ” 

... At this moment Slieng stood at attention 
before his GeneraL This General was a man of the 
south-west, a man still young and hearty, wdio was in 
command of the armies of this region. He had a 
notable story of his own, being sometimes a rebel hut 
now a loyal soldier against the common enemy. ' For 
in times of peace men will fight for this or that small 
cause, but when an enemy from outside the nation 
comes down upon all alike, then no man may fight 
for his own cause, and so this General had brought 
all Ms soldiers behind him and he had gone to the 
One Above and given himself and his men to the 
common war.': 

When he saw Sheng stand at attention before him 
he made a motion to him, “ Sit down,” he said. “ I 
have something to say to you, not as your superior 
but as a man to another man. I have had an order 
from the One Above that our two best divisions are to 
march into Burma. It is against my will and I cannot 
obey the One Above and put my command on you 
without letting you know that I do not approve the 
thing I am compelled to command you. Sit down — 
sit down ! ” 

At thisr Sheng sat down, but he took ofi‘ his cap and 
held it and he sat down on the edge of his chair so as 



not to show iriTiiseit at ease betore ms superior, n.e 
kept silent^ too^ and v/aitcclj so that he might prove 
liis respect. Tiicre v;ere two guards in the rooni^ 
standing like idols against die walk To these the 
General lifted Jiis eyelids and they went out. So the 
two of them were alone. Tbc General leaned back in. 
the wooC'Cii chair ixi which he sat and played with a 
siTiall clay buffalo that v/as on his desk. 

“ Yovrf fatiier is a farracTj you told in,e once/’ he 
snid to Sheng. 

“ I am, the son nf iLc of farmers for a thousand 
years/’ Sliecg rcpltcd. 

Are you yon r father’s only son ? ’’ the General asked. 

I am the youngest of three/’ Sheog replied. And 

all arc livingY 

The General sighed. Then I may send you out 
to an unlucky war without cutting off your father’s life.” 

My father’s life is not in me/’ Slieng replied. 

He has rny two brothers and they have sons.” 

** And you., are you wed ? ” the General asked. 

Ko^ and not likely to be/® Slieng said bitterly 

The General sinikd at this. You are young to 
say thatj” lie said. 

But Sheng did not answer this for a mom-cnt. Then 
he saidj> “ It is as v/ell for one who is about to be sent 
into battle not to have a wife. At least I go alone 
and free.” 

You are right/’ the General said. He put down 
the day toy in his hand and picked up a brush. 

Where is your father’s house and what is his name ? 
I shaE write him myself if you do not come back from 
this battle.” 

Ling Tan of the \iEage of Ling, to the south of 
the city cf Nanking, in the province of Kiangsu,” 
Slieng said. 

The General dropped his brush. But that is land 
held by the enemy.” he said. 

Do I not know that?” Sheng replied/ They 



came in a,Ed burned and they ravaged and they 
murdered wherever they could, I fought there to- 
gether with the hiU-men and we Idled the eneiiiy by 
the handsfulj and then I came out because a liaiidfrJ 
now and again was not cnougii for the thirst in me 
for their blood. I4sshall be thirsty until I can kill them 
by the hundreds and the thousands. So I came out 
and I have spent the months learning until the battle 
of Long Sands.*' 

That tells me why you have learned so wcil/^ 
the General replied. 

When he had brushed quickly the name of Ling 
Tan and where he lived he put down the brush and 
put his hands on the sides of his chair and feed his 
eyes upon Sheng’s face. 

It is against my will that I send these two divisions 
to Burma/* he said. I have reasoned with the One 
Above, I have told him that we must not fxght on 
soil that is not our own, and this for two reasons. In 
the first place the people of Burma are not for us. 
They will not welcome us when they know we come 
to help those who rule them. They do not love the 
men of Ying who have been their rulers and when 
we come to aid the men of Ying they will hate us, 
too. In the second place, the men of Ying despise 
those not of their own pale colour, and even though 
we come to help them they will not treat us as true 
allies. They will look on us as servants and they the 
lords, and shall we endure this when we go to succour 
them ? 

What does the One Above say when you tell Mm 
these true things ? " Sheng asked. 

The General leaned forward, He says the men 
of Ying must know how small are their chances to 
hold their rule in Burma and they will be grateful to 
us. He says that since they need our help they will 
show us qoiirtesy and we v/ill fight by tiicir side and 
win a great victoiy over the enemy at last.” 





Is the One Above so sure that we can win ? ” 
Sheng asked* 

" Is he not seeding our best divisions ? You are all 
seasoned and young and strong.’’ 

The General sighed and it was like a groan. So 
lie saySj even though Hongkong has fallen to the 
enemy, and all know that the men of Ying gave that 
great city to the enemy as though it were a present 
for a feast day. I say, the men of Ying are doomed 
and if we go with them we are doomed. I have had 
all my life a knowicfige of which way doom lay ahead, 
and I have that knowledge now. We ought to stay 
on our own earth and fight only from our own land. 
These men of Ying — have we reason to think they 
will change suddenly in their hearts to us ? Have 
they not always despised us ? ’’ 

The General fell silent and sat like a man of stone 
for a moment. But Sheng saw the veins begin to 
swell under his ears and on his temples, and his clenched 
fists, which lay out on the table before him like two 
hammers, grew white on the knuckles and the veins in 
his wrists swelled. He did not lift his eyes to Slieng’s 
face and Sheng could not see what was in them. But 
after a moment this man began to speak in a low 
voice, thick as though he wore choking. 

** The men of Ying have treated us like dogs on 
our own earth ! They have lorded it over us since 
they won those wars against us — opium wars, they 
called them, but they were wars of conquest. Their 
battleships have sailed our rivers and their soldiers 
have paraded our streets. They took land from us 
for their own. They refused to obey our laws and 
here in our country they have kept up their own laws 
for themselves, and their own courts and their own 
judges, and when one of them robbed us and even 
when one of them killed one of us, there has been no 
justice. Their priests have paid no taxes. 'Tax-free 
they have gone where they liked and preached their 



reiigioiij wliich is iK>t ours. They have turned the 
hearts of our young away from our ciders. They have 
sat at our customs gates and taken tlie loll of our 
mercliaiidise.” 

Suddenly lx leaped to his fett and his m^ratii burst 
out of his eyes like lightning. He paced back and 
forth in the long narrow room in which they were. 

And I am commanded to send my best young men 
to fight for these men wlio have despised us and trodden 
us down for all these years ! ’’’ he shouted. 

Now Siieng himself had lived always in his father’s 
house outside the city and the few times he had ever 
seen these foreign men whom the General so hated 
could be counted on the fingers of his right hand. 
Once or twice he had seen them on the streets, and 
once or twice limiting wild beasts in the autumn when 
the grass was long on the hills. He had stared at them 
and heard their loud voices and harsh language of 
which he understood not one word. But he himself 
did not know of all these hateful things they had done 
to his people. So now he listened and said nothing, 
because he had not knowledge of it himseE More- 
over, he was a soldier. In these months he had learned 
to obey the one above him as he made his own men 
beneath him obey liis smallest command, and he did 
not answer. He waited to sec v/hat the Genera! would 
tell him to do. 

So the General walked back and forth a few times, 
grinding his teeth together under Ms moustaches, and 
then he sat down again and slapped the table with 
both his hands outspread. 

“ What must be done must be done ! he said stil 
loudly. For many days I have resisted the One 
Above and I have held back my men. Now Ms com- 
mands have come down on me as commands from 
heaven and either I must obey or take my life. What 
use is it to take my life since then another would obey 
his same commands ? 


He had told Sbeng to sit dowB^ but now Sheng rose, 
and he stciod to receive his orders for battle. 

You will prepare your men to go tr) Burma with 
che others/’ the General said harshly. I myself will 
lead you. When we are at the edge of Burma we are 
all to encamp upon our ov/n soil until we receive 
orders to march on.’’ 

Siietig put Ms heels together and saluted and then 
he waited. 

Where wc shall go from there is not yet clear/’ 
the General went on. '' It is said some of our men 
will be sent into Indo-China and it may be we will 
invade that land. The enemy promised that they 
would not enter the land of the Thai. But they did 
enter it. The Thais yielded to them in. five hours. 
Everywhere the enemy is winning. They do not need 
arms to win — everywhere all are ready for them. 
It is only we who resist, though we die.” 

The General sighed and leaned forward and 
clutclied his hair in his two hands. We go to fight 
in a battle already lost,” he siglied. I know it, but 
what shall we do to make the One Above know it ? ” 

Let your heart rest,” Shexig said sturdily, If 
the battle has not been fought yet, how can we have 
lost it?” 

The General sighed again. He lifted kis head and 
looked at Sheng’s brave and honest face. He remem- 
bered this man when he had first come from the Mila- 
sk months before. In six months it was hard to believe 
that so great a change had been made. Sheng had 
come as wild as a tiger, his hair long and shaggy over 
his eyes, and his garments ragged blue cotton such as 
peasants wear. Had he been a smaller man none 
might have noticed Mm and he .tnight have been put 
into the common ranks and left there to work Ms way 
up. But Sheng was not a small man. He w'as a head 
t^cr than most men, and the strange thmg was that 
he was4till growing, Aough he was more than twenty- 



two ycara old. il:,v hauus wore twice ar, Inrgo as a 
usual mau^s, and his feet were too bj?^ fur any so.nd:ils 
cxccDt such as v/ere raado iiO' no;; nice, aia.l all oi 
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his body 'vas bege to match. Even h:b eyes wane large 
cirid the look lie fjave out of iucm was large and clear. 
Wherever he went men’s heads tamed to stare aiier 
iiiin and to cry ont at his size. becaose he was 

so large he w^'as the more easily a leader among his 
fellows. 

Yet had he been stupid or timid^ of w- hat use would 
his size have been to iiira ? He would have been only 
a bigger lurrip of day. But he wruj sensible and high- 
tempered and he learned eagerly, and he obeyed faith- 
fully until he had learned. When he in turn taught 
another, he saw to it tliat he himself was obeyed, and 
while all his men liked iiirn, still they were afraid of 
him, too, and so men she aid be of the one who ieadi- 
them. 

Besides aE this there v/as yet another reason why 
he^had risen so quickly to be a commander. He iiad 
proved himself well in this war. In the eighth month 
of the year the war was pushed into many new places, 
and Slieng had fought through that campaign, always 
well. He had come out with his life, too, and with 
only small wounds, and so when those higher than 
he were killed, he was moved quickly upward. Then 
in the ninth month, in that great battle of Long Sands, 
it was he who led his men and another officer’s who 
had fallen, and had driven the last of the enemy out 
of the city. Behind that young giant the men gathered 
and followed with fresh courage, and he was so tail 
that he could be seen above them all and always at 
the front. When at last the battle was won it was the 
men left alive that day who sent their messengers to the 
General and begged him to give them Sheng for their 
leader. 'This wish was granted and these men were 
put, Sheiig at their head, with others into that division 
which was famous for its bravery. And the General 
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was so proud of them that he saw to it that these men 
had the best of everything^ the best food^ the best gnus. 

As for Sheiigj he learned to cut his hair short as his 
General did^ and he kept himself clean, and he wore a 
uniforiii, not better than his men had, for all dressed 
alike, but better than the ragged blue garments he had 
worn in the hills. 

And still besides all this there was Mayli, Mayli 
had taken trouble to know the Genei'al, and to speak 
good words for Sheng here and there, gay words, half 
fun, so that none might think she cared whether tliis 
tali fellow lived or died. But she praised him some- 
times where the General heard, and she told of the 
brave things he had done in the hills. 

I come from the city near where he lives, she 
told the General, and he is famous there for his 
strength and his bravery. Why, it is told there that 
wherever he met a small company of the enemy he 
would capture them alone with his two hands and an 
old gun. And his skill at surprising the enemy rnade 
him the talk of all the countryside, and the children 
and the common people made songs about him in the 
streets.” 

This was true, and she sang one of these songs 
wMch she had heard on the streets of Nanking. 

A dragon sits upon the hills^ 

He sleeps by day^ he hurds by night 
His belly fills 
With what he kills ^ 

He wins in every fight^^ 

The General laughed at the rough song, but stili 
the next time his eyes fell on Sheng he remembered it 
and it made him think even better than he had of the 
huge young soldier under his command. 

And be sure that Mayli had something too to do 
with Sheng’s looks. She could by her laugliter send 
him away determined to change himself, though at the 
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time he might refuse to do what she wished. He swore 
to her always that he would stay what he was and 
that if she would not love him as he was, then let it 
be so. But as long as she did refuse to love him, when 
he left her he made the change *she wanted, and she 
was clever enough when he came back to her with 
some change she had wanted, not to speak of it or 
seem to notice it, so that he would think she had for- 
gotten it. But she was kinder to him by a httle each 
time that he did what she had wanted him to do. 

And yet she knew that she could never rule him 
He loved her and told her he did, but she knew that 
he would never love her better than all else. Yet she 
knew that she must love him better than all besidts or 
else she did not love him enough. 

o 

Here was the middle of the road where tliese two 
stood OB that day when the General told Sbeng to 
prepare to lead his men to Burma to fight by the side 
of the men of Ying^ 

‘‘ I have only one thing to ask/’ Sheng now said to 
his General. How shall we get to Burma ? ” 

How can we, except on our own feet ? ” the 
General retorted* There is no railroad. We go by 
the Big Road.” 

Sheng considered this awhile. And our food ? ” 
he asked. 

** We will get it where we can as we go/’ the General 
replied. 

Sheng considered again. And when do we go ? 
he inquired. 

In four days/’ the General answered. 

Now as soon as Sheng had received these orders, 
he saluted his General again and turned and went 
out. It would talm two days to prepare his mm for 
the IcBig journey, but not more, for they were hard 
and ready. But they ought to have some hours in 
which to te'E their womm good-bye md to eat a good 
meal or two of the sort they would not get wMle they 
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fought, and a few more hours to make an extra pair 
of sandals apiece, and aU such things that men must 
do when they prepare for a journey which is new to 
them and from which they may not return. 

And then, when he came out of the room where 
the General was, when he had passed the guards who 
saluted Mm, it suddenly came to Sheng that he, too, 
was one of those who might never return. For he 
knew very well that this would be the bitterest battle 
that he had ever fought. To lead his men a thousand 
miles by foot over mountain and river, dragging their 
field guns with them as they went, carrying their guns 
on their backs, eating as they could find food, and 
then at last to fight on foreign soil, their comrades men 
of strange blood and unknown temper, this was gravest 
hazard. 

He stood for a moment outside the gate and the 
people passed him. The street was bright with the 
hard clear sunshine of winter, but it grew grey before 
Mm, It would be a long time before he could see 
again that woman whom he loved. What if he never 
saw her again ? He turned to the left instead of the 
right and strode through the crowd, head and shoulders 
above them, toward the south of the city where Mayli 
lived. 


^ m fT 

Mayli’s house, at the end of the narrow street, was 
very still when Sheng entered it. It was mid-afternoon. 
In a corner of the court, under the scattered shade of 
a clump of bamboos, Liu Ma sat asleep. She had 
fallen asleep as she sewed, and over her leff hand was 
drawn one of Mayli’s long foreign silk stockings. On 
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tile right hand she wore a brass thimble like a ring 
about the middle finger, but the needle had dropped 
from this hand and hung dangling by its thread* A 
sjnaii dog, wMch Mayli had found lost one day on 
the street and had brought honfe with her, lay asleep 
on the flagstones iSeside the old woman* It opened its 
eyes at Sheng and, seeing who he was, went back to 
sleep again. 

Sheng smiled at the two and tiptoed across the 
court and into the main room of the little house. 
Perhaps MayH was asleep, too, for the house was as 
quiet as the court. He entered. She was not in the 
main room and he was about to sit down and wait 
for her, when his eye fell on the door into the room 
where she slept and which he had never entered. 

The door was open, and through it he saw her 
standing before the window. She had washed her 
hair and was tossing it, long and wet, into the sunlight 
which streamed in, and she did not see him. He stood 
watching her, and his heart beat hard. How beautiful 
a woman she was, how beautiful her black hair ! He 
was glad she had not cut her hair as the students and 
girl soldiers did. She wore it coiled on her neck, but 
not oiled, so that the fine black hairs sprang out about 
her face. 

His heart suffocated him, ** Mayli ! ” he called 
roughly. 

She parted her hair with her hands and looked 
and saw Mm, and instantly she leaped forward and 
slammed the door between them. He heard her push 
the wooden bar into place. Oh, you big stupid ! ” 
he heard her breathe through the cracks of the door. 
And in a moment she was calling for Liu Ma. 

Sheng sat down quickly at the right of the table, 
iaugMng to himself. Liu Ma was stumbling across the 
threshold, rubbing her eyes. 

How'^ did you get in, Big Soldier ? ” she asked 
crossly. I swear I did not see you come 



‘‘ What would you say if I told you I have a magic 
dagger ? ht asked to tease her. ‘‘ I carry it in my 
girdle^ and when I say ' Small ! ' I am so small I can 
blow myself over the wall in a parlicie of dnstj and 
when 1 say ' Big ! ' Pblow myself over the wall like 
the west wind/’ This he said knowing the old woman 
must often have heard the wandering story-tellers tell 
ilieir tales of such daggers. 

But she thrust out her lower lip at him and would 
not smile. We ought to have a better watch-dog/^‘ 
she said. This dog is only a sleeve-dogj»^ and it isi 
no better than a cat for barking at a thief when he 
comes in/’ 

“Do not blame the dog, good mother,’’ Sheng 
called after her. 

By this time the old soul was out of the room and 
in the kitchen to heat some water for tea, and tiic 
little dog came in wagging its tail, and Sheng leaned 
over and pulled its long ears. It was nothing but a 
toy, this small creature, left behind by some mistress 
fleeing the city when tixe enemy bombs had fallen in 
the year just past. He was not used to such little city 
dogs. The dogs he knew were the village beasts whose 
ancestors were wolves, and they were stiE wolves in 
their fierceness toward strangers. Such a dog had 
been in his own father’s house, and when a stranger 
came, he had often as a boy to hold back the dog by 
tl).e hair of its neck, lest the beast spring at the stranger's 
throat. But there were not many of these dogs left 
now. The enemy tax-gathereni and soldiers, coming 
to vilages to rob and to rape, always killed first the 
dogs wliO sprang at them so bravely. 

“ Of what use arc you ? ” Sheng now inquired of 
the smaU dog. Its large brown eyes hung ^ out of its 
srnaE face like dark glass bails, and its body quivered. 
When it heard Sheng’s voice, it put out a paw^ and 
touched Ms foot delicately, then wrinkling® iis black 
liiosc, smeMed him and shrank back. Sheng burst into 



islid laiigliterj and at that moment Mayii opened thf: 
door* Slie had put on an apple-green robe and her 
hair was bound in it:, coil on her neck. On her liogc: 
was a ring of green jetde. 

« Why are yon laughing af the little dog ? ” slw; 

« i S !icd . 

“I am too strong for him/® Sheng said. 
smclkd me and drew back afraid.’^ 

He is a wise iittk dog/’ Mayii said. 

She came in and picked up the tiny creature zml 

doivn with him on hxr knees and Sheng watched her . 

“ Why do you hold a dog as though it %vere a child ? 
he asked. It is not fitting.’’ 

** Why not ? ” she asked. He is clean — I washed 
him only yesterday.’’ 

That also/’ Sheng replied. To wash a dog 
though it were a child ! It makes the hair on me rise 
to think of it. To treat a beast as though it were 
liuman ~ is this decent ? ” 

It is a nice little dog/’ Mayii said, fondling it. 
Af night it sleeps on my bed.” 

Now that is the worst of aE/® Sheng said im- 
patiently. 

MayH did not cease to smooth the silk-smooth hair 
of the little dog which lay curled tightly on her knees, 
'' You should see the foreign ladies/’ she said smiling^ 
ho-w they love tlicir dogs ! They lead them on 
cliaiEs. and they put little coats on them w^cn ifs 
cold ” 

Sheng gave a loud snort, ** I know that you learned 
ail the ways of the foreigners/’ he said. But of them 
all this love of a dog is the one that sickem me most/’ 

Suddenly as he spoke he leaped up from his chair 
and in one instant, before she had time to see what 
he did, he seized the dog from her lap 'and flung it 
across the room and out of the door into the iittle 
pool in tht middle of the court. 

Oh, you — you beast, yourself ! ” Mayii cried, and 
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she ran into tlie conrt and took the drippings crying 
creature out of the water. But now she could not hold 
it against her silk gown, and so she cried out again for 
Liu Ma, and Liu Ma came ranning, 

“ Fetch a towel ! ’"^she commanded the old woman. 

Look what Sheng has done — he threw my little dog 
into the cold water.’^ 

But for once the old woman did not take hei 
mistress’s part. “ Let him be dried in the sun/’ she 
said coldly. I am busy and I cannot take my time 
to dry a dog.” 

“ The old woman is wise/’ Sheng said. 

But Mayli herself ran for a towel, while the dog 
shivered and looked sadly at Sheng as he stood there, 
and then Mayli rubbed the dog dry and laid it down 
on the towel she first folded upon a stone which the 
sun had warmed. 

And all through this Sheng stood watching her as 
she moved so swiftly and wilfully and full of grace. 
She was as foreign, he thought, as though she had no 
blood of her people in her body. For the first time it 
seemed to him that perhaps he was not wise to love 
her and that if he married her his life would be war at 
home as wxll as on the battlefield. 

I came to tell you, before all this foolish noise, 
that I am to be sent with the armies to Burma,” he said. 

She forgot the beast at the sound of these words, 
and she stopped where she was in the court, and the 
sunlight fell on her green robe and on her hair. H« 
stood in the doorway, watching her. 

“ When do you go ? ” she asked. 

** In a few days/’ he said, two or three — perhaps 
at most four.” 

She sat down on a porcelain garden seat and looked 
up at Mm. The sun shone dowm on her fine smooth 
skin, and he saw each hair of her long straight eye- 
lashes, black against her pale skin, and h€ saw each 
hair of the narrow long brows above the eyes. Int© 
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her eyes he iookedy and the white was white and the 
black divided from it dearly. But now that he looked 
into the blackness of her eyes, he saw that there were 
iceks in them, like light. 

" “ You have gold in your eyes^” he said. Where 
did it come from 

Do not talk about my cyes/^ she said. ** Tell me 
why it has been decided that you go so quickly ? ’’ 

“ It only seems quick to us/’ he said. He came out 
and drew up the stool upon which Liu Ma had been 
sitting asleep and he sat down, too. The little dog 
crawled, still shivering, nearer its mistress and away 
from him, but neither of them thought of the dog now. 

“ It has been talked of for weeks,” he said. My 
own General is against it. But the One Above is for it, 
And when that one says ‘ yes,’ what no ’ is strong 
enough to balance it ? We go.” 

These words, We go,” he said so firmly and his 
face was so stern as he did so, that Mayli said not one 
word. She looked at him, seeing in a moment what 
her life would be without this man with whom she 
quarrelled every time he came. But when did she ever 
wish a quiet life ? 

So now we go to ally ourselves with white men,” 
Sheng said. 

Why is your General against this ? ” she asked. 

Sheng reached to the branch of bamboo above his 
head, and plucked a leaf which he tore to shreds as he 
spoke, and she sat watching not Hs face but his hands 
as they moved, with strong slow strength. The thing 
they tore was slight and fragile, but he tore it to pieces 
with precision. His hands were delicately shaped, as 
the hands of all were in her country, even the hands of 
the sons of farmers. 

He did not look at her. Instead, he too watched 
the bits of green that fell away from his haiids« ** My 
General says that already it is written that the white 
men will fail,” he said. 
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“ Oh, why ? ” she asked. Her mind flew across the 
sea to the land where she had spent most of her lift. 
When she was horn her mother had died, and before 
she was a year old her father had taken her to America. 
The first words she had spoken were in the language 
af that land, and they were taught her by a dark-faced 
woman who was her nurse. The Chinese nurse whom 
her father had brought with him to care for her bad 
grown sick for home by the time the ocean %vas crossed, 
and he had sent her back from the coast. And now 
fvfayli thought of those great cities and the factories 
and the rich busy peoples, and all the wealth and the 
pride everywhere. 

“ How can the white men fail ? ” she asked. 

“ It is so written,” Sheng replied. 

She curled her red lip at one comer of her mouth. 
" I am not superstitious,” she said. “ There must be 
1 better reason for me than the prophecy of some old 
geomancer who sits on a street comer and wears a 
lirty robe. Has your General ever spoken to a white 
man — has he ever been in those countries ? ” 

“ I do not know,” Sheng said. “ I do not ask him 
inching.” 

“ Then how does he know ? ” she asked. 

“ He has seen them here on our own earth,” Sheng 
lold her. He blew the bits of green from his hands and 
ben he sat, his fingers folded together, and now as 
le spoke he looked at her, but she knew he was not 
;hinHng of her. He was thinking of his own words 
md their meaning. 

“ My General has seen the pride of the white men 
in Shanghai and in Hongkong and he has seen them 
m the pieces of land they took from our ancestoi-s 
ind made into their own cities. He says they have 
ilways considered us as dogs at their gates, and he 
says that wherever they have lived among the peoples 
aear us, whom they have ruled, they have so held 
them as dogs, and that now those people will joir 
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even wi'th the eiiemy they hate^ because more tliao 
they hate the enemy they bate the pride of the white 
man who has despised them and their ancestors/® 
c. This Mayli heard without understanding it. liow 
could she understcyid it when alf her life until now she 
had lived in a country where all had been kind to her ? 
Her father had held an honoured place in the capita! 
city and she was his daiighter^ and if the citizens of 
the city despised the dark ones who w'ere their servants^ 
was that to say they despised her ? 

“ The people of Mei do not despise u.s/* she said. 

They despise only the black-skinned people/* 

‘‘ Well, we are not going to Burma to fight b'cskie 
the people of Md/* Sheng replied. ‘‘ It is the people 
of Ying who rule there and it is the people of Ying 
whom those people hate/* 

There is no great difference between these two 
peoples of Mei and Ying,’* she said. 

If that is true,** Sheng said, ** then it is the worst 
ne^v%you could have told me/* 

She fell silent, biting her red lip and thinking what 
to say next. Perhaps it does not matter whether w« 
are liked or not,** she said. ‘‘ Perhaps the only thing 
we need to know is the strength of the peoples against 
our enemy. If the people of Ying arc against the 
Japanese, then we must be with them/* 

If we can win with them,** he said gravely. 

** Who can conquer the peoples of Ying and Mei 
together ? ** she cried. She remembered again 'the 
great factories, the iron wheels of factories, the terrible 
precision of the wheels, shaping out iron and steel as 
though tlicy were wood and paper. 

« The dwarfs have conquered thm far,** Sheng said 
in a low voice. Do not forget — the dwarfs took 
them by surprise. Well, you say, any man may be 
taken by surprise once. But on the same day and 
hours later, they were taken by surprise again in th*: 
islands to the south. Wing to wing, their flying shipfe 
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ml on the ground again and once more the dwarfs 
destroyed them. It is not enough to be strong only ! 
One must also be wise,” 

He rose in sudden impatience and stretched out his 
great arms. Look^ at me ! ’’ he commanded her. 
** Look at this great piece of meat and bone that I 
am ! Is it enough that I am so huge ? Is it enough 
that I can bend a piece of iron in my two hands ? 
If I am a fooh is all this size and strength of any use 
to me ? NOj I must have wisdom here ! He tapped 
the side of his great skuU as he spoke. 

She did not answer. Instead she sat looking up at 
Mm as he stood against the sky above her^ and she 
was filled with the sense of his power. How many 
tima she had asked herself if tMs man had power in 
Mm ! Had he not ? She trembled and she felt the 
Mood run up her body to her face. He dropped Ms 
arms and stood there, looking down on her, and she 
rose quickly and slipped sidewise as though to escape 
Hm, For not once did she dare risk his power ovei: her. 
He must not touch her. 

She walked back and forth in the little court once 
and twice and the small dog dragged itself to its feet 
and walked after her, still shivering. Then she stopped 
and sat down on the edge of the pool and she put her 
arms about her knees. She did not look up at Mm, 
but he could see the reflection of her face in the still 
water of the pool. He sat watcMng this clear reflection. 
Since it was winter there were no lotus leaves, and the 
pool was a clear mirror under the sky. 

Liu Ma came out, her underlip thrust far beyond 
her upper one, and she set down the tray she carried 
on the garden table near the porcelain seat. She poured 
the tea from a biue-and-wMte teapot into the bowls 
and then, to show that she did not approve of these 
two sitting together in talk, she did not hand them 
their bowls, but went away again into tfie kitchen. 
In a moment the quick smoke of grass-fed fire poured 



out of tlie low chimney and linng above the court 
like a cloud. Mayli laughed. 

“ Liu Ma hopes that the smoke will choke you/" 
she said to Sheng. 

“ I am too good to that oM croncj” Sheng said 
with heat. I give her very often a silver coin to 
make my way here easy/^ 

“ She is old/’ Mayli said, and she loved ray mother , 
and she does not think I am good enough to be my 
mother’s daughter. She thinks I am too foreign.” 

“ And it may be that you arc,” Sheng retorted. 

He saw the painted reflection of her pretty head 
shake itself in the water, and then he saw her reflected 
face grow grave. 

“ Whether one is foreign or not,” she said, ** today 
what does it matter ? It is not sensible any more to 
hate something — or someone — because he is foreign.. 
It is better to ask ourselves whether we should not ally 
ourselves with the strongest people in the world, and 
these are still the peoples of Ying and Mei.” 

they so strong ? ” he asked. ** Then why have 
the dwarfs beaten them so easily, and us they have not 
beaten although we have fought aE these years ? ” 

Do not take a trick for a victory,” she said. ** I 
know so well those people of Mei ! It is quite easy to 
believe that the enemy tricked them. They are so 
rich, so used to their own skills and power, that they 
would not believe they could be tricked. But now in 
their fury they will be twice as fierce and ten times as 
wary. In one day they learned what it might have 
taken them a year of usual war to learn.” 

It is a pity for us that it had to be learned at such 
cost to us also,” Sheng said grimly. ‘‘ With a few o* 
those airships that were destroyed in an hour or two, 
we could have driven the enemy out of our land. It is 
not only they who were the losers.” 

Mayli dipped her hand into the pool and stirred 
the water gently in small circles. All that you say n 
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ttue,” she said, “ and yet when I remember them — 1 
know they cannot lose — no, whatever has happened, 
and whatever will happen, they will be the victors in 
the end and for this we must stay with them.” 

“ What do you remember ? ” he asked. The tea 
grew cold in the bowls but neither of them thought 
cf it. The small dog had lain down on the folded towel 
and now it rose again and whimpered beside its mistress 
but she did not hear it. She let her hand lie in the 
water, as she remembered, and she sat gazing across 
the court, seeing only what she remembered. 

“ It is the most beautiful cotmtry,” she said. 1 do 
not love it as my own, and yet I can say that. The 
great roads go winding over the hills and the mountains 
and the deserts and the plains. The villages arc so 
dean, and the people arc so clean and fed well. Upon 
the land the farmhouses are clean, too, and there arc 
,ao beggars with sores and no hungry wolves of dogs. 

The forests are deep and the streams are clear ” 

” These will not win a war,” he said sternly. 

“ No, but there are the factories,” she said quickly, 
‘the factories make sliips and automobiles — ever>'- 
bedy has automobiles, and they know all the strength 
and the secrets of machines. Why, they can make 
enough airplanes to cover the earth 5 ” 

“ It is strange they have not been able to send us 
ii few,” he said bitterly. 

“No, but they have not begun yet,” she cried. 

“ You do not understand ” she cried. “ A people 

who are so happy and so well fed — they cauhot wake 
jp in a moment. They must suffer and feel the war 

on their own bodies first ” 

“ We have been feeling it now for five years,” he 
md. “ Arc we not flesh and blood to them ? ” 

“ You must understand,” she said, “ that we are 
'‘T.ry far away from them. They do not know us.” 

“ If they arc so far away from us, will thev help 
'US ? ” he asked. 
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i teii you they will help us,” she insisted. Yoc 
do not know them and I do. It will be to their iiiterits' 
to help us. Will it not be to their interest to me <m: 
loH for their airfields to attack the enemy ? But for. 
must give them time to waken — you must give then; 
time to understand ” 

“ They have had time,” Sheng said sombrely 
“ And can we wait now when in a few days we march 
westward to fight on foreign earth ? It may be too 
tate when they have taken their time to waken. No 
a few airplanes now might save us all, and thomand.! 
may be useless when it is too late.” 

When she did not answer this, he said, “ £ speak 
as a soldier.” 

“ And yet,” she said, after a moment, “ soldiers do 
not always speak with all wisdom. For you think in 
battles and a war is not only made of battles.” 

“ What else ? ” he retorted. 

Now at this moment the little dog threw up its tiny 
head and shut its eyes and howled. They stopped their 
talk and both looked at the beast. 

“ What does this dog hear that we do not ? ” Sheng 
asked. He looked up to the sky and around the court. 

“ listen ! ” Mayli whispered. 

They listened and heard the rising wail of a siren. 

Sheng leaped to his feet. “ It is the enemy ! ** 
he shouted. 

In all the time that Mayli had been in Kunming 
no enemy planes had come over the city. She had 
heard talk of their coming and she could see the ruins 
of the times that they had come before, but still it was 
but hearsay to her. When she went into a shop and 
saw a broken roof, or a wall that was still a heap of 
rubble, the shopkeeper ivould tell her with zest and 
horror how he and his family had escaped, and this 
one or that of his neighbours had been killed or maimed, 
but still if was all hearsay. , 

The noise grew louder and more loud and the little 
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dog was iB an ecstasy of pain. It grovcEed on t!ic 
gronndj moaning. 

Lin, Ma came rarniing out, wiping her hands on her 
apron. Now, now — where shal go ? she cried. 
“ Big Soldier, think fi)r us — be of some use to us — 
we arc only tw^o women ! ” 

Sheng ran to the gate and threw it open. In the 
street the people were already running, some here, 
some there. The keepers of shops were putting up 
the boards in front of their houses as though it were 
night. He heard the slamming of doors and the 
fcarring of gates. 

If we were outside the city ! To be caught in 
the city is like being in a pen ! he shouted over his 
shoulder. And he remembered how when the first 
bombs had fallen in that city near his father's village 
he had grown sick at the sight of men and women and 
childreii crushed and scattered into scraps of meat 
and bone, blood and brains mingled together in refuse. 
But Mayii did not move from where she stood. ^She 
could not fear what she had not even seen. 

Then he considered quickly. It was perhaps a mile 
to the south gate. If the gates were not closed, it might 
be they could gain the countryside before the enemy 
came. Outside the gate they could take refuge in the 
bamboo groves. At least the beams of the roofs and 
the masonry of thick walls could not fall upon them 
and crush them. They w’^ould have only the danger 
of the chance of a bomb falling upon them. 

Come ! ** he shouted. The two women ran to 
follow him. But Mayii remembered the little dog and 
ihe ran back to pick him up, and now even at this 
moment the two must quarrel. For when Sheng saw she 
had the dog in her arms, he cried out at her a name for 
her foUy, and he wrenched the dog out of her arms 
and threw it on the ground. Then he pushed her out 
of the gate and held her to his side so fast that all her 
struggles could not free her. 
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Ohj you daughter of an accursed mother ! ” he 
shouted. When your two feet must run faster than 
a deer’s four feet, you stop for a dog — a worthless dog 

that does not cam its food ” 

- But she was wrenching and ^twisting to be free of 
him, and the mor^ she wrenched and twisted the more 
he held her and all the time he was hurrying her down 
the streets to the south gate, and a few people even in 
their haste wondered at this tall man who forced the 
struggling girl. Behind them Liu Ma called and 
panted, but Sheng would not stay to hear her. 

“ Her feet arc not bound,” he muttered, “ and let 
her use them.” 

Once an old man shouted after him, Do you 
force a woman at such a time as this, you soldier ? 
Give over — give over — lest you be killed and enter 
heU ” 

For he thought that Sheng had seized a young 
woman against her will as soldiers sometimes did, and 
that Liu Ma was the girl’s mother, screaming and 
calling behind. But Sheng only shouted at the old 
man, ‘‘ You turtle ! ” and hastened on. And at last 
Mayli gave up her struggling and went with Mm in 
silence, and only then did he let her go, except that 
still he held her hand in a great grasp and he did 
not let that go. 

By now they could hear the drone of planes coming 
nearer and still they were only in sight of the city 
gate." But they could ran freely enough, for the strccte 
were empty. The people had iiidden themselves in 
their houses to wait for whatever came down out of 
heaven. But the great gate %yas ahead, and in a 
moment they had entered the cold shadows of the city 
waE thirty feet thick which arched over the road^^ 
and at the end of this long arch was the gate. 

In that moment when he entered the shadows Sheng 
saw that |he city gate was closed. Many a time he 
had passed through under this city wall to go out into 
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the country, for he was one who had not iived for 
raany days inside encircling walls. It had always 
been a pleasure to him, when he entered these shadows 
where the cobbled road was wet from year’s end to 
year’s end because the sun never shone here, to sec 
the shining countrysi<fe through the,open gate beyond. 
Now there was only darkness, and into this darkness 
they entered. It was foil of other people who had 
come here for shelter, people who had no homes, 
travellers caught in the city and beggars. 

In the chill dimness under the wall Sheng and Mayii 
now saw these people, crowded together, the ragged 
oeggars pressed against the others. At such a time 
none drew away from any other except that one 
beggar, who had his cheeks rotted away with leprosy, 
of his own accord drew as far aw'ay as he could. But 
still this was not very far, and it happened that he had 
been the last to come in, and so he was nearest to the 
entrance when Sheng and MayH came in. And Mayii 
before she took thought cried out at the sight of this 
wretched man. 

“ Oh, Sheng, look at the man — he has leprosy ! ” 
And she turned to run out again. 

But by now the airships were over the north-west 
comer of the city and already the heavy thunder of 
the bombs had begun. Sheng put out his arms and 
held Mayii, and yet he, too, was torn between his 
horror at the leper and his fear of the bombs. 

“ Wait,” he cried, and he put himself at least be- 
tween her and the man, though himself careful not to 
touch him. 

Now there were voices that cried out against the 
!;cper that he ought not to come in where other people 
were, and one voice after another complained at him. 

“ Is your life worth saving, you rotted bone ? ” 

“ Are we ail to escape from the devils outside only 
to come upon another here ? ” 

Such things were called out and especially the 
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raotliers of children were harsh in tlieir anger against 
the leper, and Liu Ma’s voice was loudest of all, 

“ Stay far from us, turtle’s egg ! ” she cried to the 
leper. “ Fair flesh sickens as well as foul ! ” And she 
ciirsed the leper and his mother ^nd his ancestors. 

Through all tills the leper said not one word. His. 
iashless eyes blinked now at this one and now at that 
one. In the midst of the unrest in the gateway, and 
some were for going out because of the leper and vet 
the bombs were now thundering down all around them, 
there came out from the far end of the tunnel a Buddhist 
priest. He wore his grey priest’s robe and in his ha.nd 
lie held his begging-bowl, and he was a young man, 
and only a new priest, for the nine sacred scars on his 

head were still red and fresh *• , , \ . „ , t' •’ 

As for tlie leper, though indeed he Mt himself vile 
and unclean, yet he clung to his life, for it was all he 
had, and he made no move to go outside where the 
bombs were. By now the noise was so loud that none 
could hear a voice, and so without speech tlie priest 
put ■ihc leper against the wall and himself stood be- 
tween him and the others, and so all stood, thdr heads 
bent, while the fearful rain from heaven came down. 

The air in the gateway under the wall grew thick 
with dust and once or twice the old wall shook around 
them. A thousand years before this day the wall had 
been built, and who of those whose hands had built it 
could have dreamed of such an enemy ? Yet because 
they had laid the foundations so deeply and so weli, 
the old wall stood, and by heaven’s kindness, no bomb 
fell directly upon it as it went curving in and out 
between the hills about the city. So now it did not 
fall upon the heads of those who took shelter under it, 
and they stood speechless and gasping under tMs rain. 

Then it was over. The enemy flew away, and 
Sheng stepped out of the shelter to see them go. He 
had seen them come in a line drawn against the sky 
as clearly as though a painter’s brush had drawt wild 
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geese flying. And that he might see them go he 
climbed quickly up on the wall. They flew home 
again as evenly as they had come and as fiiE of grace. 
And Sheng felt such bitterness in his heart Aat he 
could not swallow it down. There had heeia 'nothing 
that any could do that could so much as, break the 
perfect line of those ships in the sky. They had come 
and done their evil work and gone away^ maintaining 
even their shape. 

And as he watched he remembered what Mayli had 
told him, how the machines and the factories in the 
land of Mci could grind out such ships by the score 
every day^ and yet they would not send a few hundred 
across the sea to beat off the new enemy. A day^s 
harvest of airships would have been enough ! And 
as Sheng stood watching from the city wall he thought 
to himself how carthbound he was and all his men 
were, and he longed to be able to fly too, so that he 
could follow after that enemy. But no, he was earth- 
bound. Upon his feet, plodding ahead of his men, he 
would have to march a thousand miles to do his share 
of the battle, while here, where she whom he loved 
must live, the enemy came on wings and did what 
it willed. 

He leaned over the edge of the grassy inner side of 
the wall and shouted to Mayli that she was to come 
up. Now all the people were going back into the 
city whose homes were there, and those who .were 
travellers went on their way, for the gate was opened. 
Only the leper sat down beside the gate, for he had 
no home. As for the priest, he went outside the gate* 
toward his temple in the hills, for he had only come 
into the city that day to beg. But before he went he 
took out some coins from the bosom of Ms grey robe- 
and dropped them into the palm of the leper. When 
they fell there they made a sound as though that palm 
were of metal, so hard and dry and wMte it was with 
leprosy. 
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But now Mayli was climbing up the wall and soon 
•she was beside Sheng and he saw distress in her eyes. 

'' I must go home and wash myself/^ she said. ** I 
shall not feel clean until I am washed.’* 

He was astonished that she fnade such ado about 
this leper and told her so. You did not touch the 
rnaHj and he cannot hurt you if he is not touched/’ 
he said. I took care, too, that my body did not 
touch Ms, and it is only that priest who touched Mm, 
and he is holy and no hurt will come to Mm.** 

But a leper ought not to be allowed to come out/* 
she cried. If it were in the Mei country, or the Ying, 
do you think a leper would be allowed to wander 
among the people ? ** 

Why, what would they do with him ? ** Sheng 
asked, amazed. “ Surely they would not put to death 
a man who cannot help what he is ? ** 

‘‘ No, of course they would not,** she said. But 
they would put him into a place where there were 
others like Mm and where none would touch those 
who are not lepers/* 

Yet that is unjust, too/* Sheng said gravely. ‘ h 
a man to be kept in a prison because he has an illness 
he cannot help ? ** 

Oh, you who understand nothing ! ** she cried 
impatiently. It is for the sake of the ones who arc 
not lepers ! ** 

He looked at her and saw her dusty face and hair 
and her cheeks, which were always rosy red, now pale. 

Let us not quarrel when we have only escaped 
death together/* he said. *‘You and I, wc quarrel 
whatever comes to us. It will be better perhaps that 
I go away and leave you. For I begin to see that you 
win always quarrel with me because I am not what 
you want.” 

He saw her red underlip be, gin to tremble and she 
turned her head away, and then she saw the city. 
They had forgotten the city for a moment, but there it 



fay, smitlen under the enemy. Four great fires blazed^ 
and the coils of smoke rose against the fair evening sky. 
Suddenly she began to sob. 

“ What now ? ” he cried, frightened, for he had 
nearer seen her weep before. 

I am so .angry ! ’’ she cried. ’ “ I am so angry 
that we are helpless. What can we do ? We wait for 
them to come and kill us and we can do nothing but 
hide ourselves ! 

He reached for her hand and they stood watcMng 
the fires. A roar of far-off voices rose as the gathering 
crowd)? began to throw water on the fires, but they did 
not move to go to help. There were people enough — 
ail that the city had was people ! 

Liu Ma^s voice came scolding up to them from the 
street. ** Arc you staying there in the cold? It wiE 
soon be night. I go home to cook the riced® 

They came do^Am at the call and followed her, and 
they felt themselves tired and their hearts were cold 
with what they had seen and each was weary. ^ 

I must go back to my men,” Slieng said. 

Will you come to me again before you go to 
Burma ? ” she asked. 

Fie did not answer. For they were stopped in their 
way. Here where the street forked to the north a 
house had faMcn under a bomb, and a young man, 
wTeping aloud, was digging at the mins with his hands. 

'' Was it your house ? ” Liu Ma bawled at Mrri, and 
her old face wrinkled up with pity. 

My house, my silk shop, and all I had are buried 
underneath it,” the man sobbed, my wife and my 
old father and my little son ! ” 

** How arc you escaped ? ” she asked, and now she 
began-, to dig too, and Sheng looked about Mm for 
something to dig with. 

I went outside for a moment to see wMch way 
the enemy came, and they were there over my head,” 
the man cried. At this moment he came upon a 
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smali piece of red-fiowered doth. It is my Iktlt 
soB^s jacket ! he screamed. 

By now Sheiig had seen a carr>dng-pole lying b^cside 
a dead farmer. This man’s baskets of rice on eitiicr 
md of the pole were as smooth and whole as 'vviien 
liis hands had made them so^ but a piece of metal 
flying through the air had caught him between the 
eyeSj and had shaved off half his head as cleanly as a 
knife parts a melon. So Sheng took the pole and 
began to dig, and Mayli when she saw the flowered 
cloth fell to her knees on the rubble stones and dug 
with her hands, too. 

Soon the child was uncovered, and the young fathf r 
lifted him up in his arms. But the child was dead. 
Not one of them spoke, and the young man lifted the 
child up and sobbed to the heavens over them, until 
none of them could keep back tears from his own eyes. 
Mayli wiped her eyes with her kerchief, and Liu Ma 
picked up her apron. But Sheng put down the pole. 

If this child is dead, be sure the others of yoiu 
housd are dead,^* he said, “ and you alone have bcei* 
saved for some will of Heaven. Come with me. J 
will give you a gun for revenge.” 

Now the man could see easily that Sheng w^as a 
soldier and a leader of soldiers, and so he turned 
blindly, the tears stiH running down his face, and 
made as if to follow Sheng with the dead child lying 
ill his .two arms as though on a bed. 

Leave the child,” S^heng ordered him. 

But the young man looked piteously from one face 
lo the other. I can leave the ones that are buried 
under the house,” he said, but how can I put down 
my little son ? The dogs will eat him.” 

Give him to me,” Mayli said. I will buy him 
a cofEii and see that he is buried for you.” 

Good,” Sheng said, and his eyes fell w^armly upon 
her when she said this. 

So the young man gave her his dead boy, and Mayli 
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took the child in her arms. In all her life it was the 
first time she had ever held a child so close. By some 
strange chance this girl had been near no child. Alone 
she had grown up in her father's house and in a foreign 
land where she had ao cousins and cousins' cousins. 
She took this little creature and he crumpled in her 
arms and lay against her so helplessly that her heart 
swelled in her breast and she could not speak. She 
could only look at Slieng. 

Over the dead child they looked at each other 
and though neither of them had ever seen Mm in 
iifCj this death of a child made them suddenly tender 
toward each other again. 

“ I will come to you as quickly as I can/' Sheng said. 

“ I shall wait your coming/' Mayli said. It was 
only a courteous sentence, such as anyone uses for an 
expected guest, but she made her eyes speak it, too. 

So he understood, and he went Ms way, the man 
following, and she went hers. 

** Let me carry the burden,” Liu Ma said. 

But Mayli shook her head. I am younger ''than 
you,” she said, and I am stronger.” 

And so she carried the cMld home, and there the 
house was as they had left it, though on the south side 
ten houses had fallen in a row, and a cloud of dust was 
everywhere. Inside the court her little dog stood 
trembling and waiting, and when she came in it smelled 
the dead child and lifted its head and whimpered^ But 
she went on without speaking and laid the child on 
her own bed. 

He was a fair little boy, about three years old, and 
Ms face was round and smooth. So far as eye could 
see there was nothing injured in Mm, and she took the 
Etde fat hand, wondering if by some chance there was 
still Bfe in it. But ao, she could feel the stiffening of 
death begun already in the delicate fingers, dimpled 
at the knuckles. So she laid it down again and sat 
there a while, not able to take her eyes from this 
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child whom she had never seen alive. And for the 
first time it came to her what this war was and what 
it meant in the world when a child could be murdered 
and none could stay the murderer. Anger grew in 
her like a weed. ^ 

I wish I could put out my hands and feci an 
enemy^s throat/* she muttered. 

At this moment Liu Ma put aside the red satin 
door-curtain and peered in because she heard nothing 
so long but silence. There she saw her young mistress 
sitting on the bed, gazing at the child. 

Shall I go and buy the coffin ? she asked. 

Yes/* Mayli said. 

But where shall we put the grave ? ** Liu Ma asked. 

We will find a little land outside the city/* Mayii 
said. A farmer will sell me a few feet somewhere 
for the body of a child.** 

To rent it will be enough/* Liu Ma said. ** A 
child*s body does not last long, and this child is not 
evei| your own blood.** 

Every child whom the enemy kills is my own 
blood ! ’* Mayli cried with such passion that the old 
woman hid herself quickly behind the curtain. 

So Liu Ma w^ent away and after a while MayH rose 
and drew the curtains about the bed and she went 
out into the court and lay down in a long rattan chair 
that she had bought and kept under the eaves of the 
house. She lay with her hands over her eyes and the 
dog came and curled beside her. The little dog was 
alive and the child was dead. There was no meaning 
to this. For the first time she understood something 
of Sheng*s anger that she had valued a dog so much. 
If she had come back and found the dog dead she 
would have mourned for a pretty thing but she would 
not have wept. But the child was a life and now she, 
too, almost hated the dog. 

She did not weep again, for she was not given to 
weeping, and when Liu Ma came back with the 



coffin in a ricksiia, she helped her to carry it in^ and 
together they laid the child in it* The ricksha man 
waited for his fee, and he found another man, and 
then they all went outside the city wall, Liu Ma and 
the coffin m one ricksha and Mayli Jn the other. 

A mile or two beyond the city they found a farmer^ 
an old man whose sons had gone to war, and for some 
silvex put in the palm of his hand first he dug a hole 
at the far end of a field and they laid the cofiin into 
the earth. 

** You are to guard it that tlie wild dogs do not 
dig it up,’’ Liu Ma told him, but lie chuckled at her. 

Do you tliink the dogs need to dig up graves 
nowadays ? No, tliey are better fed than any of us ! 
He sighed and spat on his hands and lifted up Ms hoe 
and went back to Ixis work. 

And Mayli and Liu Ma stepped into their rickshas- 
again and went back to the city. 


iV # 

In the night she woke. For a moment she listened to 
hear what had wakened her* But there was "only 
silence over the wcan^ sleeping city. Nothing had 
waked her — - notlung, that is, from without. She lay 
listening and aware suddenly of everything, of her 
body and hex- breatli, of the room and the bed she lay 
upon, where today she had laid the dead child. Ail 
was real and yet nothing was real. She had waked 
to the blackest melancholy she had ever known, a 
sadness so heavy that it stifled her. 

Did I dream an evil dream ? ’’ she asked herseit 
But noj her mind wzs empty of everything except this 
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desperate sense of loss. Yet whsi i 

child was not hers. CYnld wT delft 

this melancholy ? She sat up in £ wl" ft^'’" 

one in the room and had sL waked ll some- 

ah evil presence near her ? Shft le ®^c felt 

and lit the candio IhS ^tootot Z AT 

held it high and threw its Hght toward thc doof iS" 

ThSe lTu MrSpt on\Tou^^^^ 

She lay sleeping^wSrhrmtft'otn"^^^^^^^^ 
the picture of peace. And yet everyvvhere^l ft el,?’''’' 
was this deep emptiness ^ ^ house 

biSX^^oSrd Lis S’-' 

there, th. candle InbJlLTt^Z^Z 

?i1 ffrrt- SL" ra£af ' -el 

iTn'^.^hf ft losing weiird 

up. She thought with sudden sickness of loLnt o^‘ 

the cheerfiJ room m the American city where hf “vc? 
She thought of the clean bright cumins the ‘bht 
ca^cte on the floor. Why had she left him ? Whv 
had she left that good place ? - 

She had left it because she wanted to share in ts-e 
war m her own country. 

“You will be sorry," her father had warned her 
yon had no. gone. Yon are nol S 

, back,” she thought. The red Hne of 

I ,4l no. go bS^'hl 

bed^alfrn°?ft® “to her 

bed and pulled the red-flowered silk quilt over her 

Shelter was it? Lm Ma had bought it made at 

shop and It was cut for the usual small woman 4d 
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not for a tail womarij and so when Mayli pulled it 
over her head it left her feet barcj and when she pulled 
it down over her feet, her head was out, and she could 
not curl herself small enough. 

She grew impatient at last and got out of bed agafti. 
And all the time the knovdedge of desolation did not 
leave her. She sat on the side of her bed with the 
quilt over her shoulders and gave herself up to the 
misery she did not understand. And now she thought 
that there was no place for her in her own country. 
There was no place here for such women as she was. 
Peasant women tilled the soil as the young men did, 
or if they had been to school they made themselves 
into nurses and caretakers of the wounded. But W'hat 
could she do who had never done work of any kind ? 
She had left her father to come back to her own 
country and he did not even know now" where she 
was. 

Of all the w"orld she really knew only Sheng and in 
a few days he would be gone. Then what had she left 
except old Liu Ma and her dog ? Her lips curfed at 
the thinness of such a life. In these times, with all her 
wit and skill and cleverness, was this enough ? She 
threw off the quilt and lit the candle again and began 
to walk about the room to warm herself. And whether 
it was the blood beginning to warm her body and to 
flow hot into her brain or what it was, suddenly it 
came to her with clearness what she would do.. She 
would go into the west, too. When Sheng went to 
fight, she would go to do — anything. 

When this thought came it came as hard and true 
as though a voice decreed it. Her loneliness went 
away and with it the stupid sadness she could not 
understand. Yes, there it was, she would go with the 
armies. Weil, but how ? 

There were no women in the soldiers" ranks of the 
armies that were being sent. They were the armies 
only of the best trained men. Often she had heard 
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Sheng boast that the men with whom he marched were 
the picked and chosen, and he boasted what was true, 
that the One Above had himself examined cverjf man 
to see that all were young and whole. It was the only 
time that Sheng had seen the One Above and lie had 
talked for days of that grave thin face and those dark 
and piercing eyes. 

“ I went into his presence,*’' he had told her, “ and 
when I saw his eyes, my body prickled as though a 
thousand needles touched me,’* And then he had told 
her what the One Above had said, ** Of all rxiy men, 
you are the tallest and the best in body. Therefore be 
a better soldier than the others.” 

And so I will,” he told her. 

Now she wished she had learned something of the 
care of wounded, but she had not. She knew nothing 
even of the sick. Well, then she must have another 
influence to let her go. 

So as her brain went flaming on its thoughts, and 
as her will grew firm and stubborn, she was her old 
bold self. Why should I not go to the One Above ? ” 
she asked herself. I could go to Mm, and if he will 
not let me go, then his lady will. I daresay she is like 
me, Wc both grew up in the same foreign country. 
She will know what I want and how I feel. She is an 
impatient woman, too.” 

So she planned, and knowing that she would not 
tell Sheng, for she knew he would forbid her. He 
always said that men about to go into battle must 
not tMnk of women or have women near them or 
remember there were women on the earth. 

“ And what of the girl soldiers ? ” she had asked 
Mm once when he said this. 

“ They are not girls when they become soldiers,” 
lie had told her gravely. “ A soldier is not male nor 
female, he is all soldier — that is, wil and steel and 
power ancf fight and fire.” 

If she told him what she planned he would shout 



;it ter* And what caii you do with your feet in satis 
shoes ? 

I will tell, him aothing,” she thoughts “ I will 
and get my way. Whether lie likes me to be there 
or not I shall not cafe.'^ 

When she had made up her ^mind thus sJie lay 
down on her bed again and fell asleep as sweetly as a 
child docs. 


. « « Where has she gone ? ” Siieng asked Liu 
>.la tv/o days later. 

How can I tell you w^hen she did not tell mcl ” 
Liu Ma said. When I asked her where she was 
going she laughed and said that she would not tell me 
because you would ask me and if it were in me you 
would pull it out. So I know nothing and there is 
nothing in me. Ml I know is what I saw, that she 
had her little boK and she went with it in a rickshad* 

Sheng pawed the earth with his foot like an angry 
beast. But what direction did she take ? ” he 
bellowed. 

** Since our street is at an end three houses away,*® 
she said calmly* and with secret pleasure to see this 
big soldier teased, she could only go one way and 
you know the street turns there and so beyond it I 
did not sec.®® 

But she told you when she was coming back/*' 
he said. 

** She put some money in my hand and told me 
to feed myself from it and that before I had eaten, it 
aiS up she would be back/® Liu Ma said. 

Let me see how much money she gave you/* 
Sheng commanded her. 

Sc the old woman put her hand in her bosom and 
brought out ten silver dollars wrapped up in brown 
paper. 

How many days will you eat from that ? he 
demanded of her. 
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I can eat it up quickly if I cat weli/^ she said. 

Or I can. cat poorly and make it feed me for a montli/' 

He would like to have pushed her old face against 
the walj it was so calm, but if he did she would tell, 
him nothing. So he only kicked the small dog that 
came smeHing at Him timidly, and the beast howled 
and fled. 

Kick the dog if you wiE,” Liu Ma said. I do 
not love that dogd^ 

She puEed the silver ear-pick from her coE of hair 
and began slowly to pick her right ear. A look of 
dreamy pleasure came over her face and after a moment 
she yawned and put the ear-pick back into her hair. 

**■ It is very quiet with her gone/’ she said. I fall 
jaslccp without !^owing it,” 

But he did not answer. He stared about the empty 
cO'Urt and then thi'ust his hands into liis girdle and 
turned away. But at the gate he paused to shout at 
Liu Ma : 

If she comes back, teE her I have gone away 
to war.” 

She had sat down and already her eyes were closed, 
mid she opened them a Httic at this. 

Eh ! ” she murmured, and she folded her hands 
over her beEy and closed her eyes contentedly as a 
cat does. 

. . \ At that moment Mayli was swinging high 
above the mountains in the GeneraFs own airplane, 
and the General was beside her. 

She had gone straight to his headquarters, and 
because the guards knew her they had let her pass 
them. The General was at his brealdast when she 
came in, and she laughed when she saw his wTy face. 
For what he ate was not the rice and dried fish, the 
sweetmeats and the dainty salted vegetables he liked. 
He ate a foreign giuel made of oats because he had 
heard it gave strength to men’s bodies. 



He rose when she came, being a courteous man 
with some knowledge of the new manners toward 
women, and then he said : 

I would ask you to cat some of this food, buj I 
swear it would be nb kindness in me* Now I know 
why the white men look so grim until noon, if this is 
what they cat when they get up/^ 

She laughed and took a spoon and dipped it in 
the main bowl that stood in the middle of the table* 
Then she too made a wry face. But it is burned 
bitter,^^ she said, ‘‘ and it has no salt, and it is meant 
to eat with sugar and with cream."** 

What cream ? he asked. 

The cream of cows’ milk,” she said. 

But he looked at her aghast. Am I a calf, to cat 
milk from a cow ? ” he cried. 

She laughed so much at this that her cheeks grew 
red, and he was pleased with himself, for he was still a 
young man. 

Then he grew solemn and he clapped his hands 
and a soldier came in and he shouted to him, Bring 
in the cook ! ” and so the cook came in and he roared 
at him, You have burned this foreign gruel and put 
no salt in it and no sugar and why did you not tell me 
it must be eaten with a cream made from cows ? You 
told me you understood everything about it ! ” 

The man turned pale under his skin, and he faltered. 
But I knew you did not like the smell of milk, because 
you always say the white men stink.” 

Is that what they smell of? ” the General cried. 
Well, I say that it is a good thing they smell so. I 
shaE know my allies by their smeE.” 

He laughed at his own talk, and then waved his 
hand at the dish. Take it out,” he said to the cook, 
“ and throw the stuff away and bring me rice. And 
do not even give this to the dogs. Throw it in the 
ordure jar where it belongs.” ^ 

So the cook took away the dish of oats and soon 
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he brought back the rice the common soldiers ate^ 
and the General took up his bowl and chopsticks and 
held his bowl to his mouth and ate down the good 
food with sighs of pleasure. 

*Now all this was quickly done, and yet it had 
seemed long to Mtyli, but still she had let the time 
pass until the man was pleased again. Then she said^ 

I daresay you wiE be going back once more to see 
the One Above before you go west ? 

He looked up from his bowl. ** Who told you c 
go west ? he asked* 

I know,” she said, smiling the least smile she 
could. And I want to go, too.” 

He put down his bowl. ** You ! ” he cried. ” But 
what would you do ? ” 

“ You are taking women with you,” she said, and 
she leaned her two arms on the table and would not 
let his eyes escape her. 

Well, only those to care for the wounded,” he 
said. We take some doctors and with the doctors 
arc the nurses. It is not we w’ho take them but the 
doctors.” 

I can care for the wounded,” she said. 

But he shook his head. ” It is not my affair,” he 
said. I will give no such permission. Why, if my 
men knew, do you think that they would bcHeve why 
I took you ? Would they not see how young you are, 
and how beautiful ? And my wife — do you think she 
would not scratch out my eyes and puE out my hair ? 
No, we go to win a war.” 

She seemed to yield to this, and at least she said 
nothing. But she sighed and then she said gently : 

Perhaps you are right. Well, I wdE ask another 
kindness of you. Take me with you to the capital 
when you go to see the One Above.'' 

Whom have you there ? ” he asked sharply. 

I must do something,” she said humbly. “ I came 
here thinking I would join an army or be of use, but I 
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am no use. If I go to the capital perhaps I can help 
the Ones Above, I can work in tiieir orphariages^ or 
use my foreign language for them, I know my father 
would be willing for that.’ ^ 

Now it happened that this General knew her father 
very well and the more he thought of what she said, 
die better it seemed to get this handsome^ bold woman 
iit2x to the Ones Above so that they could guard her. 
It Ytmuid be a favour to her father, he told himseifl 

** That I will do,” he said. 

And this was how it came about that she went with 
kirn in his otvii plane. He had planned not to go 
before the next day at dawn, but when he found she 
would not go to her home again, he could not think 
what to do with her, especially now that the young 
captains made excuses to come in while he ate and 
tcii him one thing and another and always to look at 
iiayli until his skin burned hot under his collar. What 
if one of them should teU another and he another, until 
mouth to ear his decent wife should know of it ? And 
would she believe him when he said the girl w^as the 
daughter of a friend and as much forbidden to him 
as his own daughter? His wife was so jealous by 
nature that she always believed what she thought 
hisiead of what he told her. 

So he had put olF what he planned to do that day 
and in less than two hours after he had filled himself 
with rice, they were in the sky. 

Mayli sat behind him, and the little plane dipped 
and soared and fell into a pocket and came out again, 
and under them the clouds swelling upward. She felt 
the sweetest pleasure now in thinldng that Sheng did 
not know mdiere she was, nor would he dream of this. 
When w^ouid she see him, where would they meet and 
when she saw him what would be their fii-st words 
again ? 

She smiled into the heavens, and the Gdheral turn- 
ing at the moment caught the smile. “ I feel I am a 
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had been defeated again and again^ and now they 
were ciingiiig to the sides of mountains in dens like 
beasts* Then suddenly one day the order came down^ 
and within an hour lie had sent it out^ and all knew 
that the next morifing at dawn the great march 
would begin. 

That nigiit in her little house Mayii could not sleep. 
Twice and three times she got out of bed and examined 
her garments. Everytliirig lay upon the chair ready 
for her^ the heavy shoes, the uniform that was like a 
soMierks, a pistol, her pack. Once she opened the 
pack, counting everything that was in it. She had a 
belt made with pockets for her money, to wear under 
her coat. 

Jn the middle of the night the door opened and Liu 
id a came stealing in. She had a small bag in her hand, 
not much bigger than her own palm, and she gave it 
to Mayii. 

What if a button tears off?’’ she whispered 
solemnly. ‘‘ A small thing may cause great trouble.'’ 

Mayii took the bag and inside she found short Cliincse 
needles, and yards of fine strong silk thread wound small 
about paper spools, a pair of small steel scissors very 
sharp, and there were two brass thimbles, some foreign 
bone buttons, six foreign closing pins, though where 
Liu Ma had found these luxuries who could teii ? 

I had not thought of this/' Mayii said. But 
indeed it is what I might need veiy'' much.'' 

Why should you think of a small tiling when I do 
all your sewing ? ” the old woman said. But now 
who knows whether you will ever need me again ? ’’ 

Saying this she burst into loud tears, and sobbed, 
You are a troublesome child to me, but it will be 
rnofe ti^ouble to live without you ! " 

I shall be back/' Mayii promised her. You 
must wait here for me and see — I will come back, I 
promise you.” ' ' ^ ^ 

Only Heaven can fulfil promises,” the old woman 
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id away wiping her eyes on the corriet 

acket» 

be darkness ^layli lay down'll again upon Iter 
iow that she was about to leave, and indeed 
. forever, tier mind seemed to be one vast con- 
Why was «}ie going ? The will to go had 
ball' idly as a wish partly made of ioneiineis, 
aiade of her reluctant love for Sheng, partly 
true longing to be useful to her Now 

.esc parts had become a whole. She was going. 
tw that Burma Iiad become the single gate for 

0 the rest of the world. The gate must be kept 
br only through that gate could help come 
the enemy. 

This purpose to hold open the gate of Burma 
teed the purpose of every man in those three 
s of soldiers, die purpose in cverr heart, man 
lan, who set out the next day at dawn upon 
xh. The singleness of their purpose tied them 
r closer than a famiiy, and they aii felt their 
js. Yet who put it into words ? The start was 
,kc any other start, in a confusion of noise and 

1 shouts, of complaints against loads too heavy, 

• stubbornnesses and sudden quarrels. First the 
were loaded to go as far as they could go. 
and women were loaded into trucks and then 
owded in where they could. To one man in 
uck a plan was given of where the route lay 
lerc al must wait for each other at the end of 
d. 

•ii^ in her stiff cloth uniform, her pack strapped 
houHers, stood ready at the head of her young 
. They were dressed alike, and as she* was 
j, and in their gravity each young face looked 
ly like the next* Next to her stood her four 
Their hearts were like her own, beating with 
lent and fear and will for victory. Siu-clien''^ 
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round red-cheeked face was like a solemn^ child’s^ and 
An-lan was paler than usual. Chi-ling^ the young 
widoWj looked sad and a little weary^ as though for 
her the march had already begun. But Hsieh-ying^ 
the girl who had sufFcffcd no hardships yet^ was smiling 
and gay and her eyes were black and shining and her 
lips red because she kept biting them. 

Watchers of the wounded ! ’’ a man’s voice yelled. 

Protectors of the sick ! This way — this way ! ’’ 

A little lieutenant waving a sheet of paper shouted 
at them and hastily Mayli stepped forward and with 
her all the others, and they marched forward to the 
trucks that had been set aside for them, and they began 
to climb in, the girls courteously waiting for Mayli to 
climb first into the seat beside the driver, who was a 
big commomfaced fellow with small eyes set close 
under bristling brows of stiff* black hairs. 

A moment, a scream or two, some excited laughter, 
and they were ready to start. Now the truck where 
Mayli sat was the first in the four that carried them, 
and when the driver pushed a handle, it would not 
start. He stamped both feet and pushed another, and 
still it would not start. At that he cried out to heaven 
and beat the sides of his head with his palms and 
cursed his vehicle heartily. 

You who slept with your own mother I ’’ he roared 
at the truck. ** Have I not stuffed you full of foreign 
oils and poured water into your belly ? Did- 1 not 
burn incense for you to the gods yesterday ? Now 
what more will you have ? ” He jumped down from 
his seat and kicked the truck well in its under parts 
and then leaping into his seat, pushed yet another 
handle. 

A|I was of no use. The vehicle groaned and hissed 
and roared inside, but it did not move. Then Mayli 
who had often sat in foreign cars abroad saw a small 
handle and she pointed to it. 

Let that fly back/* she told the man. 
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He grini^d at her and let it fiy backj and the 
truck moved at once* He was not in the least abashed 
that he had forgotten to do this one necessary things 
and he complained as the truck bounced and leaped 
along the rough road. The trotibk with these foreign 
inventions is that neiie go far enough^ in my opinion* 
If these foreigners arc so clever at such things, why 
not go something further and add a self-releasing 
brake, so that the vehicle can remember its own needs ? 
This cursed brain of mine, how can it think for me 
and for a vehicle, too ? Must everYthing rest unon 
me ? 

Now at this moment Mayli saw that the hood of 
the track had been removed, and that all the inner 
parts of the engine were open to the dust and the 
rain. Is it not very unwise to have the cover off 
the engine ? she inquired. ‘‘ If it rains, we may be 
stopped, or if the engine clogs with dust.” 

The driver pulled his little cap sidewise over his 
eye that was opposite her to leave his eye clear that 
was next her* ** What am I that twenty times a day 
I must heave up a cover and put it down again ? ” 
he said* I took the cursed thing oft?’ 

This he said in the gayest and most careless manner, 
and ail the time he talked he drove that vehicle like a 
wild animal down the road* Soon Mayli was speech- 
less, and all she could do was to cling to her seat and 
brace lier feet against the floor, for she was thrown 
from side to side and up and down, and the man said, 
grinning at her, without staying in the least his fearful 
speed, ** Lady, it would be better to put another soldier 
on the other side of you, so that you would have us 
both for cushions?’ 

Can you — can you — not go a little slower ? ” 
she gasped. 

But he shook Ms head to this. “ This accursed son 
of an obscene mother,” he shouted at her above the 
din and rattle* ** If I let him go slower than tMs he 
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thinks it is tinie to rest. No, once I let Mm know it is 
time to go, I must keep him going until I myself am 
too huBgr}^ and must stop for food. Besides, in the 
aftemoon lie never goes as weE as in tlic morning. Dc 
foreigners not work iif the afternoon ? 

She shook her head and did not try to answ’^er 
except with laughter, for by now wdiat breath she had 
was not for talking. 

How welcome was noon of that day ! Without z 
w’^ord to prepare her the driver stopped the vehicle 
suddenly and seized her by the shoulder to keep her 
from shooting out over upon the ground, for the glass 
w’^as gone from the wind-shield. The stillness was 
dazing. She sat for a moment in it to collect herself, 
but the man had already leaped down and he was 
pushing his way into an inn and shouting for food. 
Then when she had rested a moment she was compelled 
to laugh again and so she climbed down. 

** I feel I have already marched a hundred miles, 
she said to Hsieli-ying who ran forward to help her. 
They clustered around her and Hsieh-ying said : ' 

This afternoon I wiE change places with you, 
for I szw how your driver paid no heed to any clod in 
the road. Now the man in our truck was a student and 
he is very clever and escaped the ruts and the clods/* 

But the truth was that Hsieh-ying, being a hearty 
woman, had liked the heartiness of that soldier who 
had driven the truck. This Mayli divined and let pass 
with a smile. 

So when they had eaten of what had been prepared 
for them, great bowls of rice and meat, and cabbage, 
nothing could prevent Hsieh-ying from cHmbing in 
beside the big-faced fellow, and MayE found herself 
beside a pale thin young man who nodded to her 
without smiling when she took her seat. 

It was true that this was a very different fellow. 
He knew his vehicle Eke a brother, and he handled it 
With care and the vehicle moved along as smoothly 
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as a cai« it^was ihc same road and no better than if 
had becBj But !iow different it was ! Mayii said. 

You drive this car as though you knew it.” 

I do know/* the young man said. **' I am ar 
engineer. I have a degree from an American college.’’' 

Then why are you doing this ? ” she asked. 

Witiiout knowing it she spoke in English and ir. 
English he answered her. I was studying in America 
— my iast year — and then I couldn’t go on. I had 
to come home and get into it. Well, I went to Chung- 
king and waited and waited. Months. Nothing hap- 
pened. This chance came and I took it.” 

'' Nothing happened ? ” she repeated. 

His lip curled. I hadn’t what it takes to get 
through to the big fellow/’ he said. 

What it takes ? ” she repeated. 

Puli — money to open the gates — politics — 
soeiething.” 

“ But it takes nothing/’ she said, '' I have nothing 
and I went in and saw them both,” 

He shrugged his shoulders and kepi his eyes on the 
road and was silent for a long time. Then, without 
moving his eyes from the road, he began suddenly to 
talk to her. 

Ours is the most beautiful country in the world, 
[.ook at those mountains ! They are the most beautifui; 
in the world, I w^as sick to get back iiome.” 

Indeed all around them was very beautiful. The 
hills, bare of trees but covered with ruddy winter grass, 
were purple in the evening, a rich purple against a 
gilded sky. In the valleys the farmhouses clustered io 
villages which lay before the mountains, and the MIb 
were terraced into fields. Blue-clad farming folk stcx>d 
at their doors to watch the trucks go by, and Jittlc 
children ran to the roadsides to shout to them and 
wave tlieir arms. Bamboos were still green in tlic 
hollows of the hiMs, and now and then a temple roof 
lifted its high pure curve. 
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This is what I came back for,” he |o!d lier^ still 
in English. ** I came back for this land and these 
people — not for any big men at the top/’ 

Are yon a communist ? ” she asked out of a 
second^s instinct. *• 

I don’t know what you meanr when you say com- 
munist/’ he retorted. Fm a man of the people.” 
He was silent again for a long time and then he said^ 
Of the people — by the people — for the people.” 

She recognized the familiar foreign words without 
knowing why he used them now. Nor did he explain 
them. They rode another half-hour in silence^ and 
he drew up smoothly outside the gates of a small town. 
** Here is where we camp tonight/’ he said and 
leaped out. 

She climbed down then and saw him, before she 
turned away, examining the vehicle as tenderly as 
though it were a living creature that belonged to him. 

Tomorrow I must ask him his name/’ she thought, 
and she wondered that she had not asked it today. 
But she had not. Names seemed meaningless. They 
were all moving forward together and the name of 
anyone was nothing. 


'fei V\\\ 

She said to herself that certainly she could not sleep. 
Never in her life had she lain upon the ground to sleep. 
The .four girls had piled some straw under her and 
when she had seen that all were in their places for 
the night, fed and cared for, she had laid herself down 
with her blankets wrapped about her. They slept in 
the back courtyard of a temple. The men were in the 
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front, and tMs back room was very small so that half 
of the women slept outside, and she had chosen to be 
among these. The night was not cold and its siieacc 
was broken by the small waterfall of a brook which 
hacf been led through the court ffbm the hillside above 
the temple. The tkikle of the water teased her cars 
for a while as she thought of the day, 

** Certainly I cannot sleep/’ she thought, but it 
did not seem to matter whether she slept or not. What 
did anything matter that might happen to one person ? 
She lay thinking that for the first time in her life it 
seemed of no meaning what happened to her, no, nor 
even what happened to Sheng, wherever he was. They 
were being swept along in the same great wave west* 
ward. They might meet and they might never meet, 
and this, too, was without meaning. To go on, to 
find the enemy, to defeat that enemy, for them all this 
had become the whole of life. 

• , . In the morning she woke first. For an instant 
she could not find herself. Upon the grey morning air, 
now very chill and damp, she heard the thin struggHng 
crow of a young cockerel. Then she saw lights already 
lit in the temple and, lying a moment longer, she heard 
the deep droning chant of the priests at morning prayer. 
This was a Buddhist temple and the music, though so 
old that its source was far beyond the memory of any 
man now alive, still had foreignness in its cadcmcc* 
It had come from India and India was in its sound. 
She had never seen India, nor ever thought of it 
except as a colour upon the map at school. In this 
grey dawn, listening to the chant, she thought of India 
as the land toward which their faces were now turned. 
In ancient days men had gone from China to India to 
find a new and better god. An emperor had told his 
messengers, I hear there is a god in India whom wc 
do not have. Go and find Mm and bring him here to 
live with us/’ So they had gone and found Buddha. 

lOI Of 
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Now they went toward India, soidfers and not 
priests. Thousands of soldiers went even on foot, drag- 
ging artillery behind them by ropes and straps across 
their shoulders. They were camping somewhere now 
on the road. Thirty^ miles was their day^s march and 
they had set off two days earlier dian the trucks, and 
the trucks had not caught up to them yesterday. 

At her side Chi-ling lifted her head. 

Are you awake, captain ? ’’ she asked. For captain 
was the title that Pao Chen had given to Mayli. 

I am awake,®^ Mayli replied. 

She put back her blanket and sat up. All about her 
heads lifted. They had not been sleeping eitlicr, but 
waiting, and when they saw her awake one by one 
the young women rose and folded their blankets and 
packed their knapsacks and bundles, and almost in 
silence they ail did this. 

And Mayli was among the first and she went to 
the temple kitchen. There she found two old priests 
already behind the great earthen stoves feeding in 
grass, and there ivas a cauldron of water very hot. 

** Dip in, lady/’ the old priest said, not looking at 
her because she was a woman. ‘‘ That is water for 
washing.” 

She saw a tin basin there and she dipped a gourd 
dipper into the hot water and she took the full basin 
and, in a corner behind some bamboos, she w'ashed 
herself and combed her hair. She had kept her hair 
long as it w^as, but at this moment, combing it over her 
shoulders, she thought : 

Wliat will I do with this hair ? What can it be 
but a care to me ? ” For one moment she thought of 
Sheng and iiow he had liked her hair long, 

% 1 like to kno^v that a woman is a woman when I 
look at her,” he had said once when she had teased 
Mm by saying she wwid cut off her hair as many 
women now did. 

But she thought of him for only a moment. Then 
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slie seized t!i| long twist iti her hand and went to 
she had slept and opened her pack and took out 
iitde scissors that Liu Ma had put in her sewing'-bao 
Holding her hair in her left hand she cut it off at her 
neefe with the scissors. The women watched her^ hn‘ 
no one said a word^» She went with the long hair ir 
her hand into the kitchen and she m^ent behind tiv: 
stove m^here the little old priest was crouched, anc) 
before his astonished eyes she thrust her hair into th: 
fire like grass. 

He chuckled and siie saw his toothless gums, " 1 
sw'ear it is the first time priests’ breakfast has beer 
cooked by woman’s hair/* he said in the little high 
squeaking voice of a eunuch* 

She smiled and went away again, and out in the 
court she shook her head, and the wind was coo! in 
her short hair. She felt light and free, and from that 
day she held her head higher than before. 

. * . On this day the Big Road, which had risen 
bene^h them as they travelled it the day before, rose 
still higher upon the mountains. They had come by 
small roads until a day ago, to escape the enemyh 
bombing. But as they had come near to the border^ 
the order came down to move south on the Big Road. 
Who had not heard of this Road ? They all knew 
how it had been made by men and women whose tools 
were the spades and hoes with which until now the>" 
had tiEed only the fields. Those who had no took 
had used their hands. 

Mayli rode in the second truck, in which she had 
been the day before, and she was glad of that, for now 
the young engineer made her see that which without 
i'lim she might not have seen with understanding, % He 
was in the track w^hen she came out, after she had 
been busy with all she was responsible for. It was 
her pride that not one moment’s delay should be 
caused by her women, and so she stood waiting af 
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tlieir head outside the temple when Chupg cair 
He smiled ruefully when he saw her there^ for h 
garments were hastily put on and his hair sto 
mbrushed- 

To get up early 5*-^’ he groaned in pretended ; 
it is the curse put upon man."® ,, 

** I thought you were always earlier than I 
she said. 

He yawned loudly for answer and shook i 
like a dog and took a piece of brown sesame bre 
of his pocket and gnawed it while he found his 
on top of bales of goods. She took her own place 
all her women were in their vehicles, and the 
engineer sat w^aiting, his motor hot, and he ver 
and clean and his hair smooth. 

He looked at her with the smallest of smiles 
lips. “ My name is Li Kuo-fan/® he said. 
Charlie by the Americans.” 

“ Charlie ? ” she repeated. “ It suits you 
than Li Kuo-fan, Let it be Charlie. And I am 
s?urnamcd Wei.®® 

He nodded without repeating her name ai 
truck started. 

She could see excitement in his long narrow 
Fve looked for this day/® he said. I have \ 
to travel the Big Road since it was made. Thu 
hrst chance. Maybe this is why I came along.®® 

The road rose ahead very rapidly, and yet it 
was clever and even. It clung to the sides 
steepening hills like a trail. 

See how it follows the footholds on the 
he said. It was made by men who had ^ 
these hills so long that they knew where foot 
cling.®’ 

So it had been. Generations of grass*-cutte 
found the most hidden easy path for the fee 
generations of traders, following their pack-mi 
their way to the West, where they could scl 
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goods and find new goods to bring back^ had searched 
out the possible w^ays^ as they climbcci the mountain 
ranges of the western wall. 

They asked foreign engineers how long it would 
take to make this Big Road/* Charlie said. “ They 
considered their took and said * Years/ But the Chair* 
man said^ ‘ It must be months. We will use our owe 
tools.® So it was months.®® His eyes swept up the 
climbiBg agile road. I®m proud of it/® he said^ and 
she, looMng at him, saw his eyes fill with tcan> and 
she was silent. 

They passed in the middle of the morning a great 
hole in. the road where yesterday the enemy had 
bombed it, and there they saw such men and women 
as had built the road. They were now mending the 
hole, and it was nearly ready for their vehicles. Who 
were these people ? When the vehicle stopped she 
came down to rest herself and to tell her women 
that they too could come down since it would be a 
while before they could go on. She saw the ragged 
blue*clad crowd busy at their task, and she went over 
to a woman who sat flat on the earth, pounding rock 
to pieces with a harder, larger rock. The woman was 
young, but the rock-dust had made her face and hair 
grey, and it clung to her eyebrows, and it was thick 
on her shoulders. Near her in an old basket a little 
child slept, under a torn quilt. When Mayli came 
the woman looked up shyly, not sure whether this was 
a foreigner or what. But Mayli spoke to her politely. 

Have you eaten ? ®® she asked. Now this was th^ 
salutation of the north, and the woman answered if 
as a question. 

I have worked afl night,” she said. ** And I eat 
while I work/® 

Now that she perceived that Mayli spoke her own 
language a wide bright smile came over her dusty face 
and her teeth were very white and even. 

And the child ? ** Mayli asked, astonished* 
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He sleeps here well enough/® the imomm said, 
laughing. 

But your family ? Mayii asked. 

There is my man and me and the older two, and 
we all work here on the Big Road/®* the woman said 
w4th pride. Wc helped to make it.®® 

Like this ? ®® Mayii asked. 

I pound rock and my man carries earth/' the 
woman answered. The girl pounds rock over there, 
and the boy carries what wc pound/® She nodded to 
a girl child a few yards away, who had stopped to 
stare at Mayii. 

Wliich is your man ? Mayii asked. 

The woman pointed with her chin at a man digging 
OTth his hoe in another place. He filled his bamboo 
baskets and lifted the pole on his shoulder and carried 
them and emptied them where the earth had been 
blown away 

“ We live not far from here/® she said, pointing 
again with her chin, and when they call for the/oad 
lo be mended, we lock the door and all come together. 
Let the enemy blow their holes — wc can mend them/’ 
She laughed and again her white teeth shone out of 
her gi’ey and dusty face, and she began pounding. 
Men and women, they worked with the unhasting 
speed to which they were used and in less than an 
hour more there was a bridge of earth and rock, 
narrow but firm, 

“ These are the people to whom I belong/® Charlie 
said when they went on again. 

Were your parents really like these ? she asked. 

His thin lips grew more thin. The people arc 
my father and mother/® he said shortly. It was all 
she was ever to know of his forebears. 

This day was one like the many that came after it. 
If she had been timid or afraid, she would have been 
often afraid, for that road now soared so high that to 
travel upon it was more like flying than riding upon 



rock and car|Ii* More than a few of her women wert 
sick and they ^leaned over the side of the vehicles where! 
they rode and vomited heartily. But they did not com- 
plain and they would allow no delay. Once when the 
road marched alpng the top of «a iiigh ridge betwcec 
higher mountains^, p!ayii chanced to look back, and 
she saw An-lan, her pale face set in terror. Indeed it 
was a cause for fear to see how the ridge dropped 
down 0X1 both sides of the narrow rough road* Sh.!- 
called back, An-lan, An-lan, can you go on ? ” 

The girl could not answer. Her lips were stiff and 
when she put out her tongue to wet them her tongue 
was dr^u She could only nod her head. 

All right ? '' Charlie asked. 

An-lan is green with fear/* Mayli said. ” Bn? 
this is no^ place to stop.” 

It is not/* he replied, and could not take his eyes 
for one instant away from the perilous trail,. 

It was indeed a dangerous spot. At the foot of the 
precipices on both sides of the road they saw the 
wrecks of trucks and cars wMch had slipped aac 
fallen to one side or the other. But the wrecks were 
surrounded wth men who %vere taking them to pieces 
and packing the metal into bundles which they couki 
carry. Metal was precious, and at a certain town on 
one of the days, she found one place where this nieta! 
was very precious. This town had for hundreds of 
years -been famous for the making of scissors, and 
today, in the midst of the war, the scissors-makers wen: 
on with their trade. 

Now they had all stopped here for their noonday 
meal, and Mayli and her women were very curious to 
see these scissors. They were wrought with skill and 
so delicately chased that each womm was anxiijus tc 
boy a pair, and they were wiHing to go without their 
meal if only they could buy a pair of iie scissors. 

Mayli bought scissors, too. She found a small sharp 
shining pair upon which butterflies were chased, and 


ttougli she had the pair Lin Ma had |iveii her she 
could not resist these. The edges were ^harp as little 
knives. 

How sharp the edges are ! ” she said to the old 
man who sold them Jto her. He had a little wayside 
ghop^ open to the street, and he had nothing but 
scissors for sale. 

“ It is the foreign steel/* he said. He put on his 
brass-rimmed spectacles and took up the scissors to 
explain them to her. 

But where do you get such steel ? ” she asked, 

** How impatient are women ! he said, and he 
reproved her with his little solemn eyes. I am about 
to tell you. The steel is from the trucks that slide 
over the side of the Big Road, You must know that 
these trucks are made in the Mei country. The steel 
there is mixed with many metals and it is very hard — 
harder than any iron we can make. I wish I knew 
the secret of those makers of steel. Now because of 
this wc make the best scissors we have ever made, 
although for hundreds of years our scissors have"' been 
famous in these parts.’* 

I have been in the Mei country, America tliey 
call it/’ she said, smiling, and I have seen the great 
steel furnaces where the metal is mixed.” 

Then to his hanging jaws and wide eyes she told 
him how she had gone to see great steel- works, as indeed 
once she had when she went home with a schoolmate 
who lived in Pittsburgh. 

That was a sight/’ she said. ** The furnaces were 
bigger than a house and the metal poured out like 
living water, white hot, but what the alloys were I 
cannot tell you, I only thought what a wonderful and 
fine light it was.” 

He wrapped the scissors for her in soft paper as he 
listened and then he shook his head gravely. 

** Those foreigners,” he said. They know every- 
thing that has to do with metals and steels, and they 
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tlie|r airplanes as though each man had made 
. i see them sometimes fly over our heads, 
me out of the mountains and their cloud-ships 
igh to frighten any devil, with their grinning 
riow the enemy shrieks and flics when they 
Who arc these men who drive such monster 
s ? I thought, once, that such men must be 
tail and winged like eagles. But no, I sec them 
netimes, for there is an airfield for them in a 
>t far from here. They arc only young mcn^ 
but full of temper and noise like any other 
nm. They come down out of the sky and 
)ecause they arc hungry/* He laughed silently 
led away his spectacles. Children,*’ he said 
‘‘ children — playing with magic ! ” 

3oked so wise in his age that she felt humble 
his old man, who had done nothing but make 
all his life, and she took her purchase and 
^ay. 

she did not forget what he had said* On the 
m of the next day, when they were winding 
very hazardous part of the road, their hazard 
y increased. Seventeen enemy planes appeared 
;hc sky behind the mountains. The day was 
id blue, and there was no hiding-place any- 
Below them the precipices fell away for a 
d feet and above them the mountain soared on, 
vas no cave nor rock big enough for them to 
Elder, Nor had they time. The enemy rushed 
dragons. 

• could decide whether to halt or to speed on ? 
en if we stopped and crawled under the trucks, 
se would that be ? Charlie groaned and he 
Ms foot and the truck darted forward, swaying 
e edge of the narrow road, 
sc vicious enemy planes dropped down, and 
e valleys roared and the mountains crackled 
icir noise, Mayli gripped the side of her seal 
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with her hand and braced her feet against^thc sloping 
floor. She knew instantly the full meaning of their 
periL It might be that at any moment they i¥ouH be 
fragments of steel and wood and human flesh flying 
down the precipices. ■ 

Then as swHtly as the enemy bad appeared there 
came four other planes from heaven and they attacked 
the enemy so swiftly that eye could not follow them. 
She saw them close, now high, now low, now weaving 
in and out among the fire from the enemy guns. Such 
a battle went on as she could not have imagined. The 
enemy forgot its attack and turned against the four 
planes, but who could catch those skilful creatures of 
the sky ? Six enemy planes crashed into the valleys, 
and without loosing a single bomb the others went 
away. 

Now Charlie stopped his truck, for the four planes 
were driving the enemy beyond, and it was better to 
stay back, and the whole long line of vehicles stopped 
and they all watched. 

“ The Flying Tigers,’’ Charlie said. His lips were 
quivering and his eyes were shining. He was panting 
as though he were ranning. 

Get ’em,” he had muttered all through the battle. 

Get that one — good boy — there goes another. Oh, 
you good boys — oh, you great fellows ” 

It was over in less than ten minutes, but when the 
skies were clear again, her whole body ached, as though 
she had been hours in the one tense position. She felt 
her hand hurt her suddenly, and when she looked at it 
she saw she had pressed the metal side of the seat so 
hard that she had cut into her own flesh. 

But before she could speak she forgot it. She heard 
a sudden roar of wings, and tliere at her side hanging 
over the emptiness which fell away to the plains below, 
she saw a small plane for one second very near her, 
and out of it leaned a laughing American face. She 
saw Mm wave Ms hand, then he flew upward again 
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the mountain’s head* Then she revr^tm.- 
the old man had said yesterday when hr 
scissors. Children — playing with magic. 

I yd nothing was so strange as one more 
happened on the last day of their joamey 
Load, Their eyes were filled bow with the 
lis journey into the height of mountains 
h of valleys, with waterfalls flying hundreds 
gh the air. Their eyes were stretched with 
I seen. When night fell they camped in 
sping-places, in little towns caught high 
or in temples built in cup-like vaOcys 
ain-tops. They grew silent because of the 
‘ their days. A laugh could echo across 
a shout could shake the rocks of migiity 
.out knowing it they spoke in soft voices 
leir laughter low. Then slowly as days 
nountains sank to MBs and the chill diy 
Bamboos grew again and lilies and ferns, 
sy were coming down the mountain walls, 
lands which led to Burma, 
the strange thing. A certain town, scarcely 
i village, lay waiting for them at the end 
y^ayli had settled her young women, into 
as she always did and then she had a little 
self and, being eager to see strange tHngs, 
the gate of the temple which they had 
topping-place, the men this time bci.ng in 
! the city, and as she stood there she saw a 
oung women come by who were not hers, 
2 w that there was another encampment in 
‘ when she went to make her usual report 
er superior, he said : 

5 a contingent of sick men here, left from 
my. They are mto who have been struck 
le Mack malaria, and tonight I shall go 
south of the city where they are encamped 
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and see how they are. I purposely direc|2d our men 
to camp on the north, for there should be no coming 
and going between ns/* 

“ Black malaria? ** she repeated. 

Then he told her of that disease moie swift than any 
human enemy which hides in the 'lowlands about the 
mountains and it is so hateful because it seizes men*s 
brains as well as their bodies. 

How can I guard my women from it ? ” she asked 
in great alarm. 

They must not be bitten by mosquitoes,” he told 
her, and so she had spent her evening telling her 
women this, and a certain old priest came by while 
she spoke, and he said, Let them sleep near burning 
incense, for the devils which bring the disease hate 
incense burned to the gods.” So he went and brought 
back handfuls of incense.and spills made of brown paper 
which he lit and blew upon to light the sticks of incense. 

It was after all this that Mayli had gone to stand 
at the gate for a little while to watch the street and 
the people who came and went here. And thus she 
had seen the handful of young women who were 
not hers. 

Now this was the thing which happened while she 
stood, and it was the sort of thing which men hearing 
it would say could not happen, but it did. Among 
those young women she heard a voice she thought 
she knew and she looked and saw a face she did'know, 
and who was it indeed but Sheng’s younger sister, 
that little Pansiao whom she had left months before 
this in a school in the mountain caves where she had 
taught for a while ? 

She stared at the girl, and thought, It is she, 
Pansiao,” and then she thought, It cannot be 
Pansiao, for she was so young and tender and how 
could she be here ? ” 

The young women were passing very close now. 
They were all in uniforms and they were laughing 
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and talking:. As they came near, Mayli spoke in a 
iow voice, but very clearly “ Pansiao ! ” 

The young girl whom she was watching stopped, 
turned, and stared at her with rounding eyes. It was 
Pansiao. ’ 

“ Oh,” she cried. “ You ! ” 

She sprang out from among her fellows and seized 
Mayli’s hand in both hers and stared at her and 
laughed and pressed Mayli’s hand to her breast. 
“ Where did you go ? ” she cried. “ Oh, how I missed 
you when you were gone ! It was because of you that 
I ran away. Yes, because of all you said to us. Do 
you remember how you would not let me learn ‘ Paul 
Revere ’ ? ” 

“ I do remember,” Mayli said, laughing. “ Come 
inside the gate.” 

“ This is my friend,” Pansiao said joyfully to the 
other girls, who were standing fixed with astonishment. 
“ This is — she is my teacher — or she was.” 

“^Comc inside, all of you,” Mayli said. So they 
came inside, and sat down on the marble steps in front 
of the temple, and there Pansiao told how she had run 
away from Miss Freem and the school in the caves. 

“ Six of us ran away,” she said, “ and some went 
one way and some amother. WeU, it was so easy. I 
just ran away one day, and the army was not fair off 
and there were enough people moving southward and 
I went with them. They let me eat what they ate when 
they heaird I went to join the army.” 

She looked so naive, so fresh, with her red cheeks 
and her soft brown eyes, so much a child, though thin 
and hard-fleshed with walking, that Mayli coidd not 
but smile her tenderness. And added to her natural 
tenderness was this, that Pansiao was Sheng’s 'lister 
amd it was Pamsiao who had first told her about Sheng, 
and had wanted her, childlike, instantly to be his wife. 

“ Do you know your brother is somewhere on the 
way to Burma ? ” she now asked Pansiao. 
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Paasiao dapped her hands and then pi|l: her handi 
to her cheeks. “ You mean my third brother ? ” 

I do mean that one/’ Mayli replied. 

Pansiao leaned close. You are not — are you ? ” 

I am not married/’ Mayli said/' and could nol 
prc^'Ciit the heat rising to her face. " 

Nor is he^ yet ? ” Pansiao asked gently. 

No, lie is not/’ Mayli said. 

She felt her face very hot under the young girl’s 
clear' gaze, but what more could she say and what 
co-uid she do but speak of something else ? 

Where do you go now ? ” she asked Pansiao. 

I have not been told/’ the girl replied. 

Would you like to join uss and go west ? ” she 
asked. 

Oh, I would like to go with you/’ Pansiao cried. 

Then I will see what I can do to bring it about,” 
Mayli replied. It would be sweet to have this child 
with her who was Sheng’s sister. She put out her 
hand and touched Pansiao’s hand. Go back/’, she 
mid, and come again tomorrow morning with your 
things. Tonight I shall talk to those who are above 
me and ask them to let you come with us — with me.” 

Oh, what if they will not ? ” Pansiao cried. 

Mayli smiled, I think they will/’ she said. Her 
eyes and voice were those of one not used to being 
refused. 

Pansiao jumped up. I will go and pack my things 

now/’ she said. She dropped to her knees before Mayli. 

Let me come back tonight ! ” slie pleaded. 

Who could refuse such adoration ? Certainly Mayli 
could not. 

“ Very well, tonight,” she said. It will be best, 
for start the day at dawn.” 



^\X 

AiL during these days Sheng had been waitings his 
men gathered grimly about him, on the border of 
Burma. They haci climbed the wall of mountains, 
cold by night and hot by day even though their feet 
were in snow. They had walked a thousand miles 
and more, a steady march of thirty miles a day, each 
man carrying his rifle and bayonet, a rain hat of 
bamboo, a helmet, a packet of three days’ food, a 
second pair of shoes, a water-bottle, a spade, twenty 
bullets and two hand grenades. Carriers came with 
them, marching beside them. Although eacii carrier 
had his load of eighty pounds of rice, Sheng iiad not 
forced the march nor delayed it, knowing that bis 
men had their own place in the long steady stream of 
strength coming out of China. This place was at the 
head and they were the vanguard, but there were 
others to the north and the south. As he went 
he made careful note of the path, the land and the 
people, remembering especially where food was pienti- 
fui and where it was not. If food was scarce it was 
never that it was v/ithheld from them, for the people 
everywhere wxre welcoming and gave w'hatcver they 
had. 

He came near to the borders of Burma with his 
men bn the exact day, lacking six hours, of the time 
wliich his Geneiml had set for him to be there. His 
men were mud-stained and weary, but they had fought 
the enemy many times in the past and now they were 
full of eagerness, for this new battle they believed 
would be the greatest of all. Not one rifle had^becn 
lost or even wet with rain on the march. These rifles 
w’-ere new w^'capons wliich the One Above had ordered 
to be given them, and each man felt his rifle a personal 
gift and if his own head lay in mud while he slept at 
feast his rifle was laid high and safe* They had dragged 
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artillery beMnd them, too, over the high: mountaia 
gorges, and this they had kept ready oiled and quick 
for use. 

They had another strength than that of weapons. 
On the day that this march had begun, secretly lest 
the enemy discover it, the General had told them that 
they were being sent to Burma not as any usual army 
might be sent. 

You are going,’’ the young General had said, 
standing very slim and tall, “ as a token of our leader’s 
faith in the alliance with the nations now united against 
the enemy. Our leader is determined to throw all Ms 
strength into the struggle against tyranny in the world. 
We fight in our place in a world war.” 

This saying the men had never forgotten. They 
knew that they must stand for their country and for 
their leader before the foreigners who were to be their 
allies, and how proudly each man held himself and 
how carefully and courageously each did Ms duty was 
a sight which day after day struck Sheng’s heart almost 
with pain. 

For, though the General had spoken so clearly to 
the soldiers, yet Sheng knew very well the doubts in 
the secret place of the General’s own mind. To Sheng 
the General had said, and at the last moment : “ I 
wish I had our leader’s faith ! I wish I were sure that 
we are not betraying our own men ! ” 

Sheng had carried all these sayings with him as he 
led Ms men through valleys and gorges and over 
mountain-sides. He spoke to Ms men gravely each 
evening of the duty that lay upon them to fight beside 
their foreign allies in such a way that all those who 
heretofore had looked down upon them as inferior 
and weak should see how brave they were and how 
ready and resourceful. How often was he to remember 
those evenings ! They stopped when night fell, 
wherever they happened to be upon some lonely 
mountain-side, the gorges falling away beneath them 
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into darkness, the sky pulsing with stars above them 
or bright with the moon. If luck came they found a 
temple, or a small village clinging to the rocks. Each 
night when his men had rested and eaten and before 
th^ slept they had gathered about him, and then in 
his simple abrupt way he spoke of the day’^s march, 
what was good and what he wanted mended the next 
day, and he listened to any questions or complaints, 
and then at the last he said, each day, something of 
the same thing, in such words as these : 

** You are not to think of yourselves as a common 
and usual kind of soldier. In the old days soldiers 
were held in low esteem and they were men of fortune, 
selling their courage for the highest price. But we 
are of a different make of man. Here am I, a farmer’s 
son, and my father was once well-to-do and we were 
three brothers in his house, always with plenty to cat 
and wear, and the crops good on the rich river land 
which now the enemy holds. Here am I, owning 
nothing today, and I fought my way here, having 
bceif first a hill-man and then a soldier, but always 
with only one hope, to ME as many of the enemy as I 
could. I have risen to be your head only because luck 
has been with me and brought me here, and I am 
no better than you, be sure. We arc all equals and 
brothers in this war, chosen because wc are strong and 
young and because wc are not afraid to die. We were 
chosen by the One Above because wc are his best. 
He sends us to fight beside the white men, to show 
them what our best can be. Whatever happens no 
man is to think of retreat or of his own life.” 

You do not need to say that to us,” the men 
muttered. Where you lead wc follow.” 

** Even if I should be struck down,” Sheng^ said 
gravely, each man must think for himself as he has 
been taught to do, and behave as a leader behaves. 
On the way in which you fight hangs more than you 
know. Our foreign allies must sec in us what our people 
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and allow to ns our equal place in the 
So day after day with such high worcis 
his men that they were indeed no commoi 
an a,nny with one mission, to acquit them: 
in the eyes of their foreign allies, and to c 
share in defeating the enemy. And if it ha; 
they stopped at a temple or in a village, i 
near and stood listening to Iiis exliortati 
stood silent in their grey robes, and som^ 
robes, to hear w’hat he said, and in villages ^ 
and their sons stood listening, and more 
young men followed Slieng out of their vil 
morning because the night before their 
been so moved by what he had said to his 
did Sheng forbid them. He was once su 
man himself, and if an army like his had cc 
Ms village, be sure he would have followec 
lie added the young men to the carrier 
they were not trained yet as soldiers. In tl 
had come down out of the highest mouni 
drew near to the borders of Burma. 

Now Sheng had dreamed of notMng bi 
Burma and marching straight into the 
Often the men had asked him, What 
when wt reach the border ? ” and always i 
It will be told us when we reach the b 
foreign commander under whom we are i 
teli us there. But certainly there will t 
for the enemy has persuaded Thailand ac 
in the south. Be sure the man of Mci wi 
what we arc to do.” 

For so great had been the faith of the C 
his foreign allies that he had given over t 
veteran troops to die leadersMp of a fore 
did not know this man ? Every man in S 
pany knew that name, and though noi 
Mm, they asked Sheng often about Mm 
had not seen him either. 
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The General had only said, “ We arc to serve under 
a man of the country of Mei.” This the General told 
him the last day, that day when Sheng had seen Mayli. 
wrapped in her long cape, flitting through the Gciicrars 
court. His mind had been all mixed with his feelings 
and yet he heard this clearly enough to ask, 

" Why has the Chairman put us under a foreign 
leader ? ” 

“There are things not to be understood in this 
war,” the General had replied. “ Put it thi.s way -- 
the men of Ying will deal more easily with him tha;: 
with us.” His lips curved with bitter meaning. “Tlir. 
Ying men speak but one language and it is their own,” 
he had added. 

The young ofHccrs who had stood with Sheng before 
the General that day had not answered. Each was 
thinking that it seemed strange indeed if they roust 
be led by a foreigner, and yet if their Chairman had 
so decreed what could any do? They could only 
accept. 

“ This white man,” Sheng had asked after s 
moment, “ is he a good heart ? ” 

“ I have seen him twice and I have talked with 
him,” the General replied, “ and it seems to me hts 
heart is good. He is tail and thin, not young, and bis 
temper is reasonable. Nor does he hold himsdf above 
his men nor above us. Those who know him say he 
takes off his coat and fights in the ranks. He is not 
like the men of Ying, who expect even a dying man 
to salute his officer — or so it is said.” 

“ And how shall we understand this foreigner when 
he speaks ? ” a second officer had asked. 

“ He speaks our language,” the General had replied. 
Then he had leaned over to desk and with his’eyes 
piercing first one and then the other he had said : 
“ Hark you, it is my belief that we can follow this one 
and trust him. But he is not the highest in command- 
They have put another over him, these islanders. Pic 
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is in command of ns but they are in command of 

They had stared back at him, trying ''to drain the 
last drop of meaning from this warning, and they 
waited to sec if he would say more. But he struck 
die desk with his palm. “ I have prepared you for 
anything,^® he said, and you have your orders.” 
Upon that they had left the room, and Sheng had 
seen him no more. 

Sheng was now e>:ceedingly anxious to know how 
the war was in Burma. All during these days of march 
he had been cut oflf from any news. Where was the 
enemy now ? Had the white men held ? If they 
could hold Rangoon, then all would yet be well, for 
if the white men held that city upon the Bay of Bengal, 
the Chinese could hold the road from Lashio and the 
north, since the enemy would have to carry their war 
supplies hundreds of miles from Bangkok, 

But when he reached the Burma border, there was 
no news. All was as peaceful as though war were 
nowhere in the world. He led his men into the 
suburbs of a small town and since his were the first 
vanguards, the people stared at them, astonished and 
fearfol. It was a mixed place, made up of Chinese 
mixed with Burmese and tribesmen, and it was easy 
to see the mixture. The Burmese were darker of skin 
than the Chinese, lighter even of foot, and their ways 
were full of childlike gaiety and merriment. Chinese 
and Burmese lived together here well enough, and yet 
there was some impatience between them, too, for the 
truth was the people of China were shrewder and 
better at trade than the Burmese and this often made 
a Burmese angry, for although he knew the Chinese 
who was his neighbour worked harder than he did 
and%o deserved to grow rich sooner, yet the Burmese 
did not love Mm better either because he worked 
harder or grew richer. So it came about that although 
the two peoples married each othcr^s daughters and 
lived side by side and in the same houses even, there 
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was often that secret anger in the Burmese man’s 
heart, and ih the Chinese hearts the small mild con- 
tempt because the Burmese loved pleasure too well. 

This was easy to see and Sheng saw it the very first 
evening when be sauntered upon the street of this 
strange town and stopped at an outdoor inn to ask the 
price of a sweetmeat. He had eaten only rice and 
dried fish all these days with such vegetables as could 
be fotmd and now he craved sweet on his tongue. 
The innkeeper was a Burmese and he scowled at 
Sheng and muttered the price so low that Sheng could 
not hear, and Sheng asked him outright, “ Do you 
want to sell me your wares or not ? ” 

The Burmese spoke Chinese well enough and he 
said, “ What do I care who cats my sweets if he pays, 
but how do I know you have the money ? I have been 
cheated before by a Chinese.” 

At this Sheng grew angry and he threw down his 
coin on the counter. 

Then the Burmese was good-tempered again, for 
it is not easy for those people to stay angry for long, 
and he wrapped the sweet in a twist of newspaper, 
and said as he gave it to Sheng : “ Do not be angry 
with me. When a man is twice bitten by a dog he is 
a fool if he does hot expect it the third time.” 

“ How a dog ? ” Sheng inquired, “ and how a 
bite?” 

The Burmese shrugged his graceful shoulders. 
“ The further you go into the land the more you will 
see what I mean,” he said. “ Between the Chinese 
and the English, we Burmese arc pinched as a beggar 
pinches a louse between his thumb and forefinger.” 

“ English ? ” Sheng asked, not understanding the 
foreign word. 

“ You call them the men of Ying,” the shopkeeper 
said. “ The English ! They govern us for their own 
good, and the Chinese steal away our business. Hie 
truth is we hate you all.” 



Tht man said tbis with a great burst of iang'latcf 
and he spat freely on Ms own floor and rubbed Ms 
head and stamped Ms feet and felt better* And Sheng 
took Ms sweetmeats away and chewed them thought- 
fnily as he wentj though the taste of them was foreign 
on Ms tongue. ^ 

It was true, as any eye could see, that behind the 
counters in the shops along the streets, if they m^ere 
prosperous, the owners were nearly always Chinese. 
He stopped at one of these to buy himself some cotton 
socks, because his left heel was rubbed sore by walking, 
and beMnd the counter was an old man, but not too 
old, who was Chinese, and Sheng fell into talk with 
him. After greetings he found the man came from 
the other end of the Big Road and that he was nev/ 
here, having only come a few months ago. 

You have prospered quickly,” Sheng said, looking 
about the shop, which though small was very well 
stocked. 

Anyone can prosper here,” the man said. The 
people spend their money easily and they like bright 
toys and luxuries, and they are lazy and love food and 
sleep and laughter. They are children.” 

But miscliievous children, Sheng told MmseE For 
when he reached his camp that night one of his men 
cried out, ** Are you bleeding, Elder Brother ? 

No, certainly I am not,” Sheng replied, ** but 
w^hy do you ask it ? ” 

You have a great spot of blood upon your coat in 
the back,” the man said. Sheng took off his coat then, 
and there upon the back was indeed a big blood-red 
stain, but when he examined it he found it was only 
spittle stained scarlet with betel nut. Someone with 
his Mouth full of betel had spat upon him in a crowd - 
and Sheng, seeing it, cursed and swore, but what could 
lie do but wash it off as best he could ? He had no 
second coat. 

That night he spent studying the map of Burma 
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which the General had given him as he had given 
one like it tb all his officers. He had studied it often 
enough before, but tonight he studied it with new 
care. For this day or two had already taught him 
chat \vhen they .entered Burma it would not be with 
welcome from the people of the land. “ English and 
Chinese, we hate you all,” the Burmese had told him 
What would this mean ? he asked himself soberly. 

He sat far into tlce night pondering the map with 
its small, closely printed names. He had learned in 
the last year to read, and he read the words beneath 
the maps, too. It might have been two countries, so 
different were the two halves of Burma. In the north, 
where the great river Irrawaddy had its upper reaches,' 
there were mountains and hills, and these lulls ran 
like long lines north and south. These hills, the maps 
said, were filled with tribesmen and they lived there 
amid great forests. The tribesmen, what were they 
and would they be friend or foe ? Sheng cursed maps 
and notes that told such things as that there was oil 
in tfie mountains of Upper Burma and that gems 
were found there, great emeralds and rubies and the 
finest green jade, and yet did not teU what the men 
were who lived there and whether they were friend 
or foe. 

And in the south where the Irrawaddy opened its 
svide mouth there was another country, filled with 
rich farmlands, and growing the whitest, finest rice in 
the world. This southern country spread for a thousand 
miles along the sea, and flung out a thousand islands, 
but what were its people he had no way of knowing, 
for the maps did not speak of the people. 

He folded the booklet away at last and in the dark- 
ness he lay down in his blanket, thinking of whal; he 
had read. This town was almost at the Juncture of 
these two parts of Burma, and yet were they to go 
north or south, they would go into unknown country. 
A great weight of fear fell upon him out of the night. 
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What would befaE them in this unknown country 
where the jungles were deep and the roads' few ? They 
went in as aUics of men who were hated by the people^ 
men w^ho had ruled here for years upon years^ hut 
what people can love foreign rulers In his fear he 
longed for the coming of his General and he made up 
his mind that he would go to him the moment he 
came and tell him of the dangers ahead. Yes^ what- 
ever the General had done, whether or not he had 
persuaded Mayli beyond what he ought, this was now 
no time for men to think of women. 

He heard the loud whine of mosquitoes beginning 
to swing about his head and though the night was hot 
he covered his head with his blanket. He had heard 
that mosquitoes brought malaria, and though he 
doubted it, having all his life been bitten heartily by 
mosquitoes from spring until winter in his father’s 
house, yet it might be true that these mosquitoes so 
far from home had poison in them. 

He lay sweating under the blanket, sleepless^ his 
mind sifting fragments from his past, himself in his 
father’s house, his brothers, Jade and his mother and 
his sisters, and Orchid who was killed so mercilessly, 
and Mayli, again and again Mayli in her little. house 
in Kunming. There she was doubtless at this moment, 
playing with her dog. He remembered her as he had 
seen her that day at the window of her room, her long 
Mack hair hanging in the sun, and for a moment all 
his healthy young body sprang alive. He ached and 
suffered his ache, and then he put the thought of her 
out of his mind. He might never see her again, and it 
was better for him to reckon that he might never see 
her again. Well, let it be so. He had sworn that he 
woufd not think of a woman until the victory was 
won, and among his men almost all had taken a like 
vow. Those who had not were only a few and they 
were sheepish when the others found them near a 
woman. 
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Remembering his vow, he felt Ms body suddenly 
cased again. •His longing passed, and he fell asleep. 

With the next day word came that the General 
MihSclf had arrived, and Sheng made haste to go and 
report to him all that happened. In the middle oi 
the afternoon he had heard the news and he first 
spent an hour washing himself clean in a bath-house. 
In this bath-house the serving-men were all Burmeses 
or men with mixed Burmese blood, and they were 
nearly all lively, beautiful boys, laughing and gay 
\vith each other, and heedless about their work. When 
Sheng came in a very young serving-man came for- 
ward and a red flower of some kind that Sheng did 
not know was thrust behind his car and his teeth were 
red with betel and his skin shining with oil. About 
his head he wore a striped silk turban of red and 
ycHow, but when he went into the steaming air of the 
bath he took this turban off and to his surprise Sheng 
saw that the young man’s hair was long and fell about 
his shbulders. When he saw Sheng stare at his hair 
he gave it a sharp twist and knotted it on his head. 

belong to the brotherhood,” the young man 
said in broken Chinese, and Sheng let it pass at that. 
Next the man took off his short cotton top garment, 
to be ready for his work, and then Sheng saw that Ms 
body was marked with tattoo marks. But he supposi^ 
this too» was a sign of the brotherhood and so he said 
nothing of it. But the young man’s slender smooth 
arms were strangely strong. They were almost like a 
girFs arms to see, yet he lifted the buckets of hot water 
as though they were nothing. 

Can it be inquired what is your brotherhood ? ” 
Sheng asked after he had been scrubbed with a brush 
and had sweated and shivered under hot water and 
cold. 

The young man did not answer for a moment. 
Then he said, Have you heard of Thakin ? ” 
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I have heard of nothing/’* Slieiig replied, I am 
L.ewly come here.’® ^ 

The young man said nothing more for a while. 
Then with a strange sort of bitterness he exclaimed to 
Sheng, Why have you Chinese came here to help 
ibe English ? r. 

At this Sheng was so taken back that he could not 
answer witliout thinking what to say. Was this bitter- 
:ie^ even in the humblest of people ? After a moment 
lie said, ‘‘ We have not come here for any other purpose 
except to drive out the East-Ocean dwarfs and they 
.kxe your enemies as well as ours.’® 

At this the young man pressed his full lips closely 
together and there was no more talk. Sheng paid his 
fee and gave the lad some tea-money, and that one 
[iul on his turban again and thrust his red flower behind 
iiis ear and Sheng went to sec his General. 

The General was weary enough but he had taken 
no time- to rest. He liad busied himself with liis men 
and with ail those who. came to report to him as 
Sheng did, and he sat now in a small room in the inn 
’'vhicli he had rented for headquarters, and when he 
saw Sheng he motioned to him to wait for a moment 
while he read a letter he held open in his hand. Others 
were waiting too, but the General paid no heed to any 
of them while he read. Then he folded the letter and 
put it into his. pocket. 

Which of you is first ? ” he asked those who waited. 

I will be last, Elder Brother/® Sheng said. 

Sit down, then/® the General told Mm, and so 
Sheng sat down and wuited while one by one the others 
asked their questions and made report. In something 
over an hour it came to Sheng’s turn, and the General, 
bemg now very w’-cary, threw himself back in his chair 
and sighed. 

Close the door,” he told Sheng, “ but first .send 
iomeone. for fresh tea. I am thirsty.®® 

So Sheng caBed a soldier and the. man went away' 
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aad came back in a moment with a pot of hot tea, and 
then the Getlcral poured out two bowk and motioned 
to Siiciig to drink and filled his own bowl twice and 
drank it down^ wMle Sheng waited for the Gcncrai 
to ask Mai Ms business* But the General did not ask, 
c’^en when he hadi drunk his fill* Instead he un- 
buttoned the collar of Ms uniform and he sat tlisre, 
ais face veiy distraught, and he was silent as tiioagi'; 
his mind were full of secret troubles. Then he 
the letter out of his bosom. “ I cannot uridersuinc 
he said to Sheng. 

He threw the letter to Sheng and there Sheng sav/ 
a letter from the American, It was written in Chinese, 
not by the American but by someone writing for him 
and at Ms command, and the letter said that the Genera! 
was^ to hold all the divisions at the border until further 
word. 

** I cannot understand tMs/’ the General said. . 
came here expecting to find my orders to marc:, 
tomorrow. Instead I find the command to wait miii: 
further word. What word — whose word ? ** 

They looked at each other. ** I suppose, if I ca:: 
guess,, the word of those above the American,” Siicn.:; 
said very slowly. 

That/* the General said dearly, ** is what I ah-.- 
guess.” 


^ X ^ 

VVho caij. know the hardship of holding in leash afig'r;. 
impatient men when they are eager to be gone and 
cannot understand why they are held ? That nighi 
Sheng did not talk long with his General, for he sooii 
lijund that he knew as much as the General did ar.d 
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Ecitlier of tliem knew anything. He went away 
tronbled and doubtful, and left the General sitting as 
though he were made of stone. 

In the next few days there was scarcely an hour 
when some of the men did not come to Sheng and 
ask him when they were to march again* They came 
courteously making one excuse and another, but the 
burden of their coming was always the same, “ When 
do we fight ? ** 

What could Sheng say but the truth, that he did 
not know ? His men stared at him and one of the 
boldest said bluntly, Why do you not find out, Eldejr 
Brother ? Ask the General.” 

He does not know,” Sheng said plainly. 

The men went away staring and muttering, for 
these men had not been taught to be silent beasts 
before their leaders* Each man respected himself and 
was able to take care of himself in battle, and the 
price for this sort of soldier is not the same price as 
the enemy paid for their silent obedient creatures. 
These men of Sheng’s fought well only when they 
knew why they fought and where and whom. They 
talked together and when they thought another way 
better than the one their leaders chose, they said so, 
for they were free men and fought as free men. 

But, being free, they felt themselves worthy now to 
be angry and to curse Heaven for all this delay, and 
to cry out against the waiting of their leaders/ They 
were all for sallying into Burma without any foolish- 
ness of courtesy or lingering for invitation from the 
EngKsh. 

What cursed this-and-that keeps us here ? ” Sheng 
heard one of his men bawl one day to his fellows, and 
whfn they did not know him near. It was noon and 
the men had eaten their meal and were idling in the 
mn around thdr barracks. Some were mending their 
straw sandals and some were shaving others and some 
were smoking cigarettes and most were doing nothing* 
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e was full of noise and laughter and rougl: 
It ibovc them all rose this one voice. A 
began when they saw Sheng, but the young 
i Ms ground sturdily. Sheng stopped to look 
He was,:»a heavy-set tall fellow with the bun* 
:th on his tongue. 

are not more impatient than I Sheng 
:ly. 

i a small fellow and you are a big one, Elder 
the man replied. If I were as big as you 
lot wait.’’ 

rown face crinkled with a smile and in his 
s, sharp and shining, were mingled impatience 
hter, 

Q not big enough to do what I like,” Sheng 
ind went on. 

ow could anytMng quiet the restless young 
They fell into quarrels with each other and 
townsfolk, and looked at women too boldly 
;c their vows, and the prostitutes raised their 
ad all complained day and night. None ot 
made better by the news leaking in from the 
r there were always those who came in from 
I for trade or to escape the war or to travel 
j Big Road, and their words were the same, 
gners, the Englishmen, were massed along the 
River, but the enemy had already crossed that 
iw and had taken the town of Martaban. At 
Englishmen still held and fired without mercy 
; enemy ships, but could they go on holding ? 
mean to hold ? 

; listened to these travellers as gravdy as Ms 

5 not that Martaban is important,” a pcdiar 
goods said to Mm one day, from whom he 
ght a towel. ** But Martaban is a bridge for 
ly coining from Thailand. Over that bridge 
memy forces can join as one.” 
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Tlicii ShcRg put questions to this maiij who was a 
man from India by birth, a man of l<5w caste who 
because of his many travels had become so mongrel 
that he took the colour of the country where he was. 
But he was quick and clever, too, rmd he knew the 
people everywhere he went. 

'' Why do the English not let us come in ? ” Slieng 
asked frankly of this stranger. 

The man leaned form^ard, his dark hands outspread 
on Hs dark bare knees. “ The English do not want 
the people of Burma to see you armed with foreign 
weapons and fighting under your own leaders/* he 
said. His face changed and became a quivering mask 
of hatred. The English will lose Burma/* he hissed. 

The people of Burma will turn against them. It is 
our chance everywhere to rid ourselves of the English.*'* 
Spittle flew in a fine froth from between his clenched 
teeth and Sheng drew back. 

You arc not of Burma,** he said, ** why do you 
hiss and hate like this ? ** 

If the people of Burma do not hate the English 
enough then come to India and see how we hate them 
there ! ** 'the man said. His hands were clenching his 
knees. It was a sight very distasteful to Sheng. 

** But the men of Burma do not like the men of 
India either, I have heard/* he said. “ They wished 
to be separated from you, too.** 

The pedlar shrugged his shoulders violently and 
his dark eyes rolled under their long curly black 
lashes. 

They remember Saya San/* he declared. 

“ Saya San ? ** Sheng inquired, who had never 
acard this name, 

The pedlar tossed off Saya San with a flicker of his 
■rhumb and forefinger. He was nothing — nobody,” 
he declared, “ an ignorant man of Tharrawaddy. 
though he began well enough. He killed an official — 
but his ignorant followers turned against mv 
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people soTiieliow and since then — it is aiS » 

less— ” ^ ’ 

He untied Ms turban and twisted it again wid 
loijg deft fingers* You understand, the people 
Burma'arc veryfignorant. They read, they write, bu’ 
they are ignorant.'^ Laughter means more to ihcii' 
than freedom. Also — ’’ he grinned and his wMty 

leeth glittered, ** they hate the Chinese. Why ? Th*" 
gods themselves do not know anything about th.‘ 
people of Bumia. Yes, but I know this one thing 
The people here will not help the Englisliman.'' 

His face was smooth again and he put his angc- 
away inside of himself somewhere. It was there burn- 
ing out of his eyes and muttering in his voice wher: 
he said, ** Englishman,’^ but he did not let it ou^ 
beyond that again, and in a few moments more h: 
had lifted up his pack and gone on his way. 

Be sure such words as these found their way amom; 
the men, too, and the General heard of it and one da^’ 
he cgilled his officers to him. 

We can be defeated by our own selves, if we aUoi" 
it,” he told them. It was an evening in February, 
but the air wa^ as hot here as it would have been a' 
home in, June. On the wall of the room where the: 
were gathered a lizard ran out from a rafter unde* 
the roof, and licked its ddicatc quick tongue a- 
mosquitoes. Sheng watched it as he listened tc- 
the General. There was a new officer here amont 
them, a young man whom Sheng had never seer 
before* 

“ I have asked our brother to come,” the Genera, 
now went on, and to bring us some direct news 
our foreign allies, and to tcU us of what wc do 
know, so that we can w’'ait more patiently.” ^ 

Upon this the young officer rose. He was an 
exceedingly handsome man, his face smooth and hi.> 
features delicate. It was hard to imagine him a 
soldier, until one saw the thin set of his lips. He had 
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dight delicate hands, and these hands he moved now 
,,ahd then as he spoke. 

** I am your yonngcr brother from Kwangsi,” he 
said. His voice was low and nnexpectedly firm, "Wc 
came, my men and I, on foot. We had no track, nor 
even so much as a mule. We carried our mountain 
guns and dragged what artillery we had. We crossed 
into the Shan states and we took with us our Chair- 
man’s command. We went to the Englishmen there 
and told the one in command that we had come. I 
gave him our Chairman’s greetings, and I said, what 
our Chairman has said, ‘ If Burma wishes help from 
us, we will send thousands of soldiers here at once.’ ” 
What did the Englishman say ? ” the General 
inquired. 

He spoke very courteously through his inter- 
preter,” the young officer replied. He said there 
were already many Chinese forces waiting in Burma, 
and he was glad to know that more could come — if 
necessary.” 

Is that all ? ” the General asked. 

** It is ah,” the young officer replied. Except 
that he assigned us to the mountain territory then, for 
which he said our guns are well suited. There we wait.” 

They all sat immobile, listening. When this word 
wait ” fell upon them, the same fleet look passed 
over their faces. They were aU hard young men, 
seasoned soldiers, and to wait was torture. 

But the fighting is very severe in the south,” the 
General said. ** Do the English plan to fight alone ? ” 
There are Indian troops also, but under English 
command,” the young officer replied. 

** South Burma will be lost while we wait,” the 
Gciftral said. 

** They have told me that Rangoon would be de- 
fended to the last,” the young officer replied. 

But North Burma must be held at any cost,” the 
General said^s and not only until the last. Even if 
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South Burma falls, North Burma must not fall, lest 
our country be surrounded on all sides by the enemy.” 

There was a long silence in the room. The men 
sat gloomily, staring at nothing. The lizard fell flat 
to floor with a slap of its full belly on the tiles and 
scuttled away, frightened by its own noise. 

The young office^ had sat down again and now he 
began to speak from his seat, his eyes fixed on his tightly 
clasped hands on his crossed knees. 

“ I asked the Englishman why they did not invite 
us to come ‘in quickly, seeing that all plans had been 
made for our coming by the Two Above when they 
went home from India. He said that we would be 
invited in when all was ready. He said that his 
brothers were fighting a delaying war in the south in 
order to give time for the ground bases and the airfields 
to be prepared for us, and that the main war would 
doubtless be fought in the central plains.” 

The General gave a sharp loud laugh. “ We can 
fight without these mighty preparations,” he shouted. 
“ We,are used to fighting without any preparations I ” 
He struck both palms on the table in front of him and 
rose and began to pace the room. Without knowing 
he had looked and walked like the Chairman himself. 

Suddenly he stopped and looked at them. “ I have 
this news,” he said. " Our men have met the enemy 
in the northernmost tip of Thailand, where they were 
trying to cross the river west of Chiengmai, but that 
is still hot inside Burma. I know this, too, that the 
enemy is gathering forces at Chiengmai.” 

“ Is the enemy stiU gathering there ? ” Sheng asked. 

“ Yes,” the General said. “ It is we who ought to- 
prevent them, but they arc not being prevented.” 

He stopped suddenly and looked at them withj^m- 
patience. “ I have nothing beyond that to tefl you,’ 
he said abrupdy. “ Nothing at all, for I know nothing. 
But if news does not come within a few days, I shall 
tell the One Above that I must be relieved of my 
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coixir0aiid liere. I must protest this waiting. Are wc 
to sit waiting like hatching hens while Raitgoon fails ? 
He motioned dismissal with outfliing hands and they 
rose and went away^ all faces grave^ for where was 
there a commander to equal this one whom the Chair- 
man had put over them ? Young anci yet the veteran 
of many wars, skilled in hill fighting and the bravest 
among his men, there was none like him. 

Sheng went back very gloomy to his own place, 
and he looked so surly that none of his iiisn, seeing 
him pass, dared to speak to him. 

The General watched the young officers as they 
went out of the room. Each of them walked with the 
long easy step of soldiers trained to walk but not to 
march. They were slender, graceful, their very 
I'kcletons resilient under the spare smooth flesh. He 
was a hard man and he could be cruel, but Ms heart 
was soft as a woman’s toward his men. They w^rc 
precious to him and he knew them, men as well as 
officers. Name and face went together in his mind, 
and though he risked his men resolutely to gain ground 
against his enemy, when he lost men needlessly he 
went aside alone and wept in secret, not for anger but 
because the hearts he trusted had ceased to beat and 
the bodies he had taken pride in were mangled and 
destroyed. Thus it was his passion not to lose liis men 
without exacting the full price from the enemy. 

He sat drinking tea tJbtirstily, for in this climate it 
seemed to Mm he could never put in water as fast as it 
poured out of him in sweat, and then he went to the 
door and locked it and, having done tMs, he unlocked 
a closet in the wall and took out a small radio. It was 
iiis most precious possession, for it needed no wires or 
macjiinery to link it to the air. He had not known 
^licre was such a thing until it had been brought to 
Mm in some booty taken from the enemy in oiic of 
dieir battles, and he had nPt known how to use it 
until he had seen one like it in the bouse of the Chair* 
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maa. He had struggicd with himself for a momcr: 
as to whether he ought not to tell that one about 
so rare were these machines, but he had downed ins 
conscience. He would need it sorely when he made 
this^cainpaign. ^ 

Now he set it oi^ the desk, and turned the knohs 
on its face, and set it to this wind and that. This 
magic thing could make him forget every worry and 
ill. It was as though his soul could leave his body 
and go w^andering out on the winds and the clouds. 
Music came to his cars, sweet and wild, voices speaking 
languages he did not understand, moans and sobs and 
stammerings not human. But now and again there 
came words he could understand either in his own 
language or in the language of the enemy. He under* 
stood the enemy very well, for as a boy he had been 
in Japan for five years, studying- Because he knew 
the people there so well he could fear them and hate 
them. And it had stood him well to be able to know 
what they said. 

N5w over the evening air, as he faced the instru- 
ment south toward Thailand, there came a harsh 
brassy voice, shouting abrupt syiiabies. 

Raiigoon burns ! The defenders are defeated, 
and they put the torch to their own city. Today our 
forces bombed the city without mercy and those 
also burn. The British locked thousands of coolies 
upon the docks, fearing they would run awray under 
our bombs. They perished a cruel death, unable to 
escape. The British officers and residents are sale 
in the hills. In the city their offices are being held 
by natives. The British care nothing for the lives of 
natives. But we come to liberate the slaves. Our 
forces are eighteen miles only from Rangoon. Dti 
not flee, people of Rangoon ! You are about to be 
saved,^^ 

He turned the voice off. Could them things be 
true ? He turned the knobs again, this way and that, 
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blit there was no other voice, nothing but that enemy 
voice, shouting into the skies. 

**W€ are building roads through to the north of 
Burma. North and south we attack. The enemy is 
caught between our two hands. T§ke heart, pedplc 
of Burma ! You will be delivered from your tyrants. 
We are your brothers, men of one race. Will the white 
men ever give you equality ? They do not allow one 
of us to enter their sacred countries. Asia for the 
Asiatics ! ’’ 

He turned it off again. It was impossible to endure 
the voice, lest there be even a fragment of truth in it. 
This was the fear that kept him sleepless at night. 
Could it be that when they had fought and won their 
war even then freedom would not be theirs ? 

He sat heavily by the table, his two hands clenched 
and lying on the top, motionless. 

Who could tell ? Had the Japanese not been so 
cruel, had they not invaded, had they used other 
means than death and destruction, they might have 
been right. But now, whom could Hs people fhist ? 
There was nothing to do but to fight on, one war at 
a time. When this war was won, if another war 
waited, then that war too must be fought. But today 
Japan was the enemy. 

He rose after a moment of such thought and locked 
the instrument away again, opened the door and 
shouted, A soldier came running and he ^ asked, 

Does any man wait to speak with me ? ** 

It was late and he was tired, but at night there 
came to him often his spies who spread over the country 
everywhere, before and behind them as the men 
marched. 

men wait, General,*’ the soldier replied, 

£>aluting. 

Tell them to come,” the General commanded. 

Almost immediately two men came into the room 
and closed the door bcMnd them. He recognized them 
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of his own men whom he had sent into Burma 
ago. They wore the dress of Burmese farmers, 
leir skins were stained dark and their heads 
:d in cotton cloth turbans, 
greeted them with smiles, while tlrey stood 
j to speak. > 

ou have chosen your coming very well,” he said. 
>u have come from the south, is it true that 
on is burning ? ” 

loub^fless it is true,” the elder replied. “ For any 
uld see what must come there. We left there 
go, and we came here by foot and by cart, but 
uld see that the city must fall. There is no 
•ation made to hold it, our General. It was 
meant to hold. Ships of the enemy come in 
the sea, and the enemy is bearing down on it 
werywhere, in spite of the heat and their thirst, 
suffer from great thirst, and they fear the wcUs 
loisoned and they dare not drink, yet they 
I on. 

listenedj his eyes fixed upon them. Yes, he knew 
snible courage of the enemy. Their courage was 
, like a rock without a seam. It could not be 
jdj the indomitable courage of the enemy, 
rhe enemy comes laughing to Rangoon,** the 
;er man said sadly. “ Now that Malaya is lost, 
:)se forces can join them here.** 
fou must not say that all is lost,** the General 
n a low voice. All is not lost when we are 
waiting.** 

'ion are waiting indeed, Elder Brother,*’ the older 
said. He was lean and dark and his skin stuck 
bones. “ And, sir, you wiU wait and wait, until 
ity falls.** He turned to the other. Shall we 
ill Mm what we saw ? ** 

[s it not our duty ? ’* the oth^ replied. 

Why should anytMng be hid from me ? ** the 
ral asked. 
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So they told hinij now one and noiAr the other^ that 
on the road from Rangoon to Mandalay so sure had 
their own people been of the enemy^s victory that upon 
a hundred miles of roadway they had destroyed 
foreign-made tracks and cars and vehicles. 

At this the General struck the sides of his head 
mth Ms hands. And my men %vaIMng a thousand 
miles and dragging their weapons behind them ! ” he 
groaned. 

The two men looked at each other and the younger 
said quickly, 

Yet it is better to have burned those vcMcles 
than to have left them for the enemy to bring their 
men into Burma.’’ 

How did they bum them ? ” the General asked. 
He had rubbed his hands through his hair until it 
stood up on all ends, and his face was haggard with 
weariness. 

They poured foreign gasoline over them/’ the 
csider man said slowly. 

Gasoline ! ” the General yelled. Oli my 
mother ! 

The two men looked as guiltily at each other as if 
they had done the deed, for gasoline was dearer than 
silver since it was not to be had except at great cost 
because of the distance from foreign lands from which 
it was brought. 

How many vehicles ? ” the General cried. 

At least two hundred,” the older man said.. 

new,” the other man said mournfully, and 
each had six wheels and in one single town I saw 
twenty-three burned together and they were loaded 
.with foreign machinery and rubber tyres.” 

The' General gnashed his teeth and tore at Ms hair 
r.gain, and cursed the mothers and grandmothers of 
all those who had set torch to the vehicles. “ They 
could have run them away, cui^e them and all their 
female parents I ” he roared. 
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But th^ enemy was between them and home"/’ 
the older spy said. 

Have we not been told that nothing must fall into 
the hands of the enemy ? the other said. '' We have 
been commanded not to let so much as a bowl full of 
rice or a stick of ste^l or a wheel or a rivet or a weapon 
of the smallest sort be left for the enemy. Be siire 
those who burned the^ vehicles felt it sorely. I saw the 
tears mnning down their faces and the villagers who 
watched the fires wept with them.^’ 

But the General would not yield. If it had been 
I, the vehicles would have been saved/' he said stub- 
bomly^ and the two men seeing that he would not let 
his wTath be cooled, excused themselves and went awa\\ 
Late that night when the General could not sleep 
in his room because his anger burned in him still, he 
heard a commotion in the inn yard, and being still 
full of impatience, hc^ leaped from bis bed. He had 
lain naked, for he had drawn the grass-linen curtain 
of his bed close because of the mosquitoes, and he chose 
the heat instead of them. Now he stopped only to 
pull OB his undcr-igamicnt' as he went, and he burst 
out of the door impetuous with rage at' tMs new noise. 

Mother of my mother of my mother^ he 

bawled and then he stopped short. The inn yard was 
fuH of women, and they stood there astonished to stare 
at Mm. He saw their eyes all turned upon him i» the 
light of the great torch which the innkeeper held, and 
at their head and ncar^t to- Mm was Mayli. Her face 
quivered wth instant laughter, and' so dismayed mm 
he tiiat he clutched Ms gamaent to Mm, and for a 
second stood his ground, forgetful of hknself in what 
he saw. ^ 

And Mayli,' her lips curving and her eyes dancing, 
aidiough a moment before she had- been too weary to 
draw her breath, saluted Mm and said, We have only 
Just arrived, sir, and where are we to^be billelcd^?” 
Then, he came to Hmself and he choked and in mt 
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leap and two steps he was in Ms room agaiji and pulling 
on his uniform and buckling Ms belt around Hm« A 
moment more and he opened the door as though he 
had seen none of them before. . 

He looked very stern and he shoilted, Have you 
come ? Where is your superior ? ^ 

The doctor lost Mmself, I think/® Mayli said 
gently. He must have turned the wrong way. Wc 
were following him until about fifteen milqS'^backj and 
then we could not find Mm and came on alone.®® 

** Ha ! the General shouted and Ms aide came 
to Ms side. 

** Take these women to the Confucian temple which 
was set aside for them/® he said. 

The General stood waiting, very straight and firm 
on Ms legs, while the girls fell in behind Mayli. She 
icd them proudly, but at the gate he saw her turn and 
her eyes met Ms, under the lamp over the gate, and 
he saw them shining with laughter. Then she was gone. 

And he went back into Ms room and stood st^U in 
the middle of the room, and then it came to Mm how 
he had looked bouncing into the inn yard full of rage, 
naked except for the little cloth about his middle — 
he the General ! And suddenly he began to laugh 
and he sat down to laugh and laughed a long wMle. 
When at last he went to bed again he felt cased and 
ready to sleep, and he was about to sleep until some- 
tMng came into Ms mind to wake Mm for yet one 
more moment, and tliis was the thought that waked 
Mm. Here were Sheng and Mayli, and Mayli had 
told the General that Sheng was not to know where 
she was. Would he tell Sheng or not that she had 
come ? He pondered tMs for a moment and weighed 
the ^pleasure of surprising Sheng so joyfully and of 
teasing Mayli because she had laughed at Mm when 
she passed through the gate. 

Then he thought, “ No, tMs is war, and I must not 
forget it even for a moment. It is better that they do 
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not meet, lest each forget their duty and think of love 

and it be my fault*’’ 

TMs be decided^ and he yawned two or three times 
loudly and shook himself so that the dust fell down 
out of the grass-cloth canopy above him and he cursed 
once or twice more at all that the day had brought, 
and so he fell asleep. 


^ Xf 

In that part of the town where the women were 
quartered Mayli was busy. She who had never had 
to work in her life was now finding it was pleasure to 
have to work, though more than half her pleasure was 
in feeling upon her the ordering of all these other lives. 
She* liked to tell others what to do, and laughed at 
herself secretly because she knew she liked it, and so 
partly to excuse her own pleasure she saw to it that 
none could complain against her because she only told 
others what to do and did nothing herself. 

Therefore if there were a filthy room to clean or a 
courtyard fouled by animals before they could use it, 
she commanded her women, “ Fall to, every one <» 
you, and clean away this filth ! ” 

But even as she commanded it, she led the way, 
and from morning until night she did not take off the 
cotton uniform she wore. And somewhere, always 
close beside her, was Pansiao, who was happy and 
complained of nothing if she could be near MayH„ 
This Pansiao was one of those who would never 
be anything but a child. What the war was for she 
did not know and she cared nothing. She had almost 
forgotten her old home and her parents, and when 
Mayli discovered this, she took care to speak sometimes 
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of Ling Tan and Ling SaOj of the brotliers^and of Jade 
and the little children. Pansiao’s round pretty face lit 
itself wth smiles whenever Mayli spoke of these who 
she knew were her own^ but soon the smiles gave w;a.y 
to a strange listening gravity. 

Do you remember/’ Mayli said one day as thtj 
stooped together beside a pond to wash their clothes, 
how there is a pond near your father’s house ? They 
told me it was made by a bomb, but wheo^I saw it, 
there were already fish in it.” 

Was there a pond?” Pansiao asked, puzzling. 
Did I see it ? ” 

Ah, well, perhaps you did not,” Mayli said quickly. 
But do you remember the little pool in the court 
where there are goldfish ? ” 

Pansiao did not answer. She stopped beating out 
her coat on the stone where she had folded it and 
looked' quietly at MayE. 

Do you not remember the court and the table 
there under the reed mats and how cool it h in 
summer ? ” Mayli asked her. 

Of course I remember,” Pansiao said slowly. 
Then a look of pain stole out of her' eyes. I carmot 
remember their faces,” she said in a low voice. I 
remember my tliird brother’s face because we used to 
ride the buffalo together when we took it to the MII5 
for grass, but my father’s face — I try to think tow it 
looks. I know my mother is a strong thin woman and 
she has. a loud voice. But I cannot rcmembei: her 
face. It seems to me I cannot remember anytliing 
before we ran out of our house that night and, took 
shelter with the foreign woman.” 

The -young girl’s eyes strained through the distaucCt 
as she forced her memory, and then MayM knew that 
indeed Pansiao’s memory had broken itself off that 
certain morRent. Do not try to remember/’ she said 
gently. Some day you wiU see them all again and 
then it will come to you.” 



Pansiao 4aughed with sudden childlike laughter. 
“ Of course it will,” she said, and she fell to beating 
the garment again so that little droplets of water fell 
everywhere, and glistened on her pretty eyebrows and 
hung on her cheeks like tears. ■“ But my third brother 
— Sheng, you know. Now I remember him so well. 
He had a bad temper when he was little and we all 
gave in to him. I was afraid of him, too, and yet when 
we were the hills alone, he found red wine-berries 
ar d gave them to me. He used to tell me that one day 
he would nm away from home.” 

Mayli swirled her wet blue coat through the pond 
w.ater to rinse it. “ Run away and do what ? ” she 
asked. 

“ That he would not tell me,” Pansiao said, laugh- 
ing. “ I think he didn’t know — I think he pretended 
he. had some plan and he had none.” 

" It is just as wcU," Mayli replied. “ Since all 
young men now must have the same work to do — to 
fight until the enemy is driven off our land.” 

“Yes,” Pansiao said gaily, and by her look and 
voice showed she had no feeling or knowledge of 
the war. 

For this young girl had learned to escape what 
she hated and feared, which was this war, and she 
escaped by wilfidly not knowing what happened around 
her. She busied herself cheerfully and with frill content 
in whatever Mayli told her to do. She helped the 
cooks and she washed and mended and she took most 
faithfill care of any who were sick, and .soon all loved 
her and laughed at her, but let the war be mentioned, 
and blankness came over her face like sleep and her 
eyes .stole away to one side or another. 

She had one more strangeness. This floating mind 
of hers knew no difference any more between right and 
wrong. If she saw some small thing she liked she took 
it for hersett The first time Mayli discovered this was 
one day when she and three out of her four aides and 
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Pansiao went out on the streets together to^ buy thread 
and new cotton socks and such small useful things. 
In a little wayside shop they paused to look at paper 
flowers for the hair — not to buy, for what use had 
they for such ornaments now in their'-lifc ? But they 
looked for a moment, being women, and indeed the 
ornaments were very cleverly made, and there were 
butterflies hovering over the flowers, twisted out of 
gold wire and blue kingfisher’s feathers. Tlj^n, when 
they had admired them enough, they went on their 
way. In a moment they heard a great outcry behind 
them and they turned and saw the woman who had 
been in the shop running after them and screaming 
and pointing at Pansiao. 

** What now ? ” Mayli demanded of the woman. 
But how could she understand what the woman said, 
who spoke only her own language ? Nevertheless the 
woman pulled and jerked at Pansiao and tore at the 
buttons of her coat, so that they all sprang to defend 
the girl. But at that moment the woman pulled <jfF a 
button of Pansiao’s coat, and there in the pocket under- 
neath there peeped out two of the ornaments. 

** Pansiao ! ” Mayli cried sternly. How is this ? 
I did not see you pay for these.” 

Pansiao’s red lips trembled. ** But I have no 
money,” she said, opening her eyes very wide. *'* No- 
body has given me any money ! ” 

** Then how could you take these ornaments and 
shame us all ? ” Mayli asked her. The three aides 
were very grave, too, for the strongest command had 
come down _from the General to all, men and women 
alike, that none was to take anything without paying 
for it, since they were in a strange city, whose citizens 
werd* not their own people. Only the young widow, 
GM-ling, put out her hand and took Pansiao’s. 

Tell us why you took them,” she coaxed the 
young girl. 

Now Pansiao began to cry. ** They are so pretty ! ” 
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she gasped, “ and I have nothing pretty — no one litde 
pretty thingiof my own ! *’ 

“ Who wants pretty things now ? ” An-Ian asked 
bitterly. 

‘But Hsich-y^g burst out at them. “ Why shall she 
not have the miserable small things if she wants them ? 
Here ! ” She toned to the woman. “ What do they 
cost, accursed ? ” 

She took some coins from her pocket and the woman 
pointed dht a small bit of silver, and Hsieh-ying gave 
it to her, scowling at her hugely as she did so, and she 
had heavy black brows which contradicted her red- 
checked merry face. So the woman, being quieted by 
the scowl, went away, and Pansiao sobbed softly and 
Hsieh-ying took the ornaments and put them in her 
hair and soothed her. “ Never mind, you have them 
now, and they look very pretty,” and in a moment 
Pansiao put her hand up and felt them and stopped 
crying, and so they went on again. 

AU this time Mayli had said nothing more, but 
afteS' this she watched Pansiao and more than once 
she saw the girl take some small thing that did not 
belong to her, a comb or a bit of thread, and once 
Mayli missed her own litde sewing-bag that Liu Ma 
had made for her and went to Pansiao and asked her, 
“ Will you give me back my sewing-bag since I need it 
to mend my coat ? ” 

At that Pansiao gave it back to her so prompdy 
and innocently, taking it out of her knapsack, that 
Mayli saw indeed the young girl had no knowledge of 
wrong m taking what was not hers, and thereafter she 
told 5l who had to do with Pansiao that none was to 
blame her but only pity her and put back secretly what 
she took, for some are wounded in body by war^ but 
this one was wounded in her mind. 

And Pansiao when she found no one blamed her 
was happy and full of willingness to do anything she 
was told, and only when she heard talk of war did the 
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iOok of sleep come into her eyes. 

In such small ways the days slipped p^stj one 
a,nother» and the women were not near the incn^, and 
not once did Sheng and Mayli meet or know where 
the other was. But each in his own place dreamect of 
the other, though not with any longing. For war h 
to the heart like pepper upon the ^tongue and it dulk 
every other feeling. The sour, the sweet alike are lost 
iii‘ the mere sharpness. So neither Mayli nor Sheng 
knew that within a mile or two the other 

♦ « , Now though it is easier for women to wait than 
men, the restlessness of the armies began to ilter 
through even to the women. Chung, the doctor^ was 
restless and to w^iile away the waiting days he began 
to see the sick and diseased about him in the city, 
and there were many. Since he came every morning 
to inspect the nurses, and it was part of Ms duty to 
see that all the living-places of both soldiers and nurses 
were cleaned and healthy, he saw Mayli as part of 
duty, and it was to him that she made report if® any 
nurse were ill. To her he said one day : 

It chafes me very much to have so little to do, 
and I see around us here in this city many children 
with bad eyes and scrofulous persons and beggars with 
ulcers. We have no right to take the medicines wt 
may need for the w’^ounded when the battle begins, 
but we could brew some medicines from herbs ^nd at 
least wash the sores we see.’^ 

It would be a good thing,’’ Mayli answered. 

Thereafter each morning for three or four hours 
she opened the gate and let in the sick, and Chung 
came and said what tlmir diseases were, and what 
coul^ be done was done. The diseases were for the 
most dysenteries and malaria, eye troubles and sores, 
and these could be healed without too much medicine. 
Sometimes a man came with a leg that needed cutting 
off, or he had a cancerous bag hanging from him, m 
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u ^voMan Ixad a torn womb, or childbirth delayed or 
some such t^iiig, and then the doctor was tempted to 
use what lie had for the soldiers and save a life. But 
he was saved from his temptation, for none was willihg 
cut. 

'' Cut this off? ’’ a man with a rotten leg shouted. 
“ I come to be hedled and not to lose a leg ! ” And 
all agreed that they could not enter into their tombs 
with a member gone, for how then would their an- 
cestors re^Qgnize them ? 

And from Chung, too, Mayli caught the deep rest^ 
Icssness because the battle did not begin. 

“ This is not my work,’^ he said gloomily each day 
when he had washed sore eyes and scraped out ulcers. 

I couid do this at hom'e. I came here to take part 
in a war/’ 

Why do we not march ? ” Mayli asked, wondering. 

«« V\hy not, indeed ? ” he asked and shook his head. 

As for Pao Chen, he neither spoke nor heard. ¥mm 
morning until night he sat in the small room 'wfeere 
he had a table and bed and he wrote down Hs com- 
plaints which iie sent to the General and to the 
Chairman and to the American, and to th’e news- 
papers and to whatever he could, and since he sat 
cross-legged on the bed, and pulled the table near 
him to write, men called him the 'Scribbling Buddha. 

But it was Li Kuo-fan, called Charlie, who came 
to M'ayli oncuighoand Said, Tomorrow I shall be 
gone, but I shall be back in seventeen days or so.” 

“ ii* we march before you come back ? ” 

Mayli asked. 

'' There is m danger,” he 'Said grimly, 1 think 
wc are Stuck hdre like camels in a snowstorm/’ 

Now these two had kept a sort of rmigli friend^dijp 
ever sihee the days When Mayli Imd sat in Iiis track 
to come the' and oiicc hi eveiy fwo 

or three da:ys he sauntered in and sat dbWii near Mayli^ 
and talked while she went on with ;vhct did. 
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“ Where are you going ? ** she demanded of hirn 
now. 

He put his hands together and whispered thi'ough 
them, I am sent/’ he said. 

Mayli lifted her brows and he went on. « 

The General is angry with waiting/’ he said. 
Yesterday he sent for fifty of us^^to go out and see 
what is to be seen/’ 

Then the red came up in his face and he said sud- 
denly in English, "'Keep an eye on that iPMe sister 
of yours.” 

** Little sister ? ” Mayli repeated, wondering. Then 
she saw his eyes go to Pansiao, who sat on a bench 
sewing, and she made a little face at him, ** So that is 
why you come here ! ” she said saucily, “ and I thought 
it was to see me ! ” 

‘‘ I would not dare to come and see you,” he said 
impudently. ** You are a lady and what have I, who 
am a son of common people, to do with ladies ? ” 

At this she kicked up the dust from the ground at 
him with her right foot and took the apron she wore 
and shook it at him and he went away laughing. But 
after he was gone she thought over what he had said, 
and knew that he went because he, too, was restless. 
She stood thinking, and her eyes fell on Pansiao, and 
as though Pansiao felt the look she lifted her long- 
iashed eyes and blushed. 

“ Do you see Charlie Li when he comes here ? ” 
Mayli asked her. 

** Sometimes I see him,” Pansiao said, and blushed 
more deeply still. 

** Ah ha ! ” Mayli cried softly, and going over to 
Pansiao she struck her lightly on one cheek and then 
the other and laughed at her. 

But he looks a little like my third brother, I 
think,” Pansiao whispered, to excuse what she had said. 

Mayli stopped and stared down at the young 
pleading face, 
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“ No, he docs not,” she said quickly. “ He docs 
not look at all like him. Shcng is much better-looking 
than Charlie.” 

Is he ? ” Pansiao murmured. “ Then I have for- 
gotten him, too,'^’ and she sighed. But Mayli only 
pulled Pansiao’s little nose gently between her thumb 
and forefinger and laughed again. 

... Ss^enteen days later Charlie Li came creeping 
through the border post where an English sentry stooc! 
on guard. To deceive this man was easy enough. No 
Englishman, he had discovered in these seventeen days, 
knew the ^fference between Chinese, Burmese or 
Japanese, if their clothing was the same. Englishmen 
had bade him take off his shoes so that they could sec 
his feet, and because his big toe did not stand out finm 
the others they let him pass, since he wore Burmese 
garments. But the enemy had already mended this 
defect, and had found ways of pulling their toes to- 
gether. Four times Charlie had found such an enemy 
and out of the four times he had killed two of them. 
He had disguised himself wdl enough to pass any 
Englishmen, for he had darkened his skin, because the 
men of Burma are darker than Chinese, and he wore a 
priest’s saf&on robe. He was about to pass when the 
Englishman stopped him and pointed his gun at his 
breast. 

“ Take yoiur bloody hand out of your chest I ” he 
said. “ What’s that you’ve got there ? ” 

Charlie brought out the alms-bowl with which he 
had begged his way. 

“ Thabdt,” he said with a false smile, for that was 
the name of the begging-bowl in Burma. ^ 

” Get on, you beggar,” the Englishman said, and 
let him pass. 

And so Charlie went on his way over the border, 
his heart swelling with anger. How easily he could 
have passed had he been an enemy — how stupid were 
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ihcse white men who would trust none but themscives 
md they so ignorant that they did not"" know friend 
Tom foe ! The old foreboding fell upon him. With 
jueh allies, could they win ? ^ 

So brooding, he walked into the^ border town by 
the time it wa,s midnight and went straight to the 
General. He had decided that he would rouse that one 
if he were sleeping, but now he saw a light stream- 
ing out of the window and he saw the G^eral bent 
over a map on the table and around him were his 
young commanders, Sheng and Pao Chen and Yao 
Yung and Chan Yu, their heads in a black knot 
together. 

“ Halt ! ” the soldier at the door cried when Charlie 
came near. 

Do not halt me/’ Charlie said, “ I have news/’ 

** Give the password ! ” the soldier demanded. 

Now this password was changed from day to day 
and how could Charlie know what it was today? In- 
stead he lifted up his voice and roared out the Gcngral’s 
own private name, and at the noise the General came 
to the door liimself 

What is this noise ? ” be shouted into the dark- 
ness, and then the light fell on Charlie and he knew 
him and told him to come in and so Charlie went in 
and stood there before them. A cry of laughter went 
up from all who saw him, for indeed he looked like 
any travelling young priest of Burma, with his begging- 
bowl in his hand. 

” It is like a play,” Sheng said, grinning* They 
come in, these spies, first one and then another.” 

You arc the sixteenth to come back out of the 
liftv/’ the General said. ** Now let me hear what you 
haw that is new/’ 

He sat down behind the table as he spoke and he 
bade the young men sit down where they could, and 
so looking from one face to another Charlie told his 
tale. 
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** I. went to Rangoon,” he said, “ because there is 
tlic heart of'the battle.” 

The General nodded, and lit a cigaret te. His smooth 
face tightened under the skin. 

“ Sir, you must kno%v that Rangoon is a city owned 
by the white men,” Gharlic said. His voice was gentle, 
and his eyes were fierce. “ There are many great 
houses of business but they are all the white men’s. 
There ar<s;^many schools, but tlicy arc for those w'ho 
would be tellers and clerks and servants of the white 
men.” 

“ Go on,” the General said. 

" But the white men arc not there now,” Charlie 
said, looMng from face to fece. “ They have left the 
city and they are in the hills, safe — waiting, they have 
told their servants, for a few weeks, until the war if 
over.” 

His voice was singing smooth and quiet. A 
loud laugh went up fi'om the yotmg men at these 
wor4s. 

“ A few weeks, until the war is over ! ” Chen Y*. 
repeated with scorn. 

“ Go on,” the General said. 

“ There is a great golden shrine in that city, wv.crc 
there are two hairs from Buddha’s head,” Charlie 
went on, “ The pilgrims go up and down the steps 
without let, all day long. They take off their shoc.s 
for even the steps arc sacred. But they say there are 
not above half as many pilgrims now as before.” 

“ Leave off about the shrine,” the General said. 
His cigarette was already gone and he lit another. 
“ Tell us about the harbour. Is it well defended ? ” 

“ It is scarcely defended at all,” Charlie said. 
” There are hut poor defences ever built or planned. 
Yet it is a very great harbour. I was told that when 
the rice harvest is ripe more people come in and out 
of that harbtw from India than go in and out of the 
American port of New York in a year. Indeed that 



whole region is very precious to the white men for its 
rice and oE and metal and fine woodSj teik and— 

Is there no defence at the city ? ” the General 
demanded again. 

None/’ Charlie said. ** And I heard many other 
things not good. Along the dock?? I saw barbed-wire 
barricades with gates and great locks upon the gates. 
I supposed that these were defences against the landing 
of the enemy, and yet I wondered, for sur^ even the 
white men know the enemy will not come'oy sea but 
by land. Then I was told that these barricades are 
not against the enemy but against the coolies who 
carry the cargoes off the ships. The white men feared 
that when the city was bombed these ignorant working 
men would flee into the hills and there would be no 
one left to carry the goods. So they ordered these 
barricades made and when the enemy came over the 
city they ordered the gates locked, so that the coolies 
who were on the docks could not escape.’’ 

** Were they not killed ? ” Sheng cried. 

** Are not their bodies flesh and blood like ours ? 
Charlie replied. 

No one spoke for a moment. 

Go on,” the General said at last. 

They are a miserable people in that region/® 
Charlie said slowly, and they die often of lung sick- 
ness. I was told that more people in the city of 
Rangoon die of rotting lungs than die by bombs, 
although in one day’s bombing in the twelfth month 
more than a thousand were killed.” 

“ Go on,” the General said, “ go on ! Can we 
talk of men dying in these days ? Tell me, did you 
see goods piled up for our men on the airfields ? ” 

^ Hundreds of tons,” Charlie said, goods from 
America, planes packed and waiting to be sent up the 
Big Road.” 

The General lit another cigarette and this time his 
right hand trembled. It will never get there/’ he 
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muttered. “ It must all be lost — that precious stuff 
we have bebn waiting for all these months ! The 
enemy will take Rangoon first. Of course they will 
take Rangoon first, where all their airships circle like 
crows around the carcass of a cow. It is the^eart of 
Burma.” ^ 

“ It will cease to be in a few days,” Charlie said 
in a low voice. “ In a few days it must be lost. They 
will not h^d.” 

The General’s cigarette glowed crimson and burst 
into a tiny flame as he sucked in his checks. “ How — 
they will not hold ? ” he asked. 

** The white men will not hold,” Charlie said. His 
voice suddenly broke and lost its smoothness. “ They 
wUl retreat ! ” he cried. 

Groans and curses broke from the listening young 
men. The General crushed out his cigarette in the 
palm of his left hand. 

“ It is what I said would happen,” he said shortly, 
“ Wp are not surprised. Let us not be surprised.” 

“ But do we go on ? ” Yao Yung asked. He was a 
thin young man and at home he had a young wife 
whom he loved and three little sons. 

“ Wait,” the General said. His voice was suddenly 
so thick that they all looked at him. “ These white 
men,” he said to Charlie. “ Is there not one left in 
the city? ” 

“ There are a few,” Charlie said. “ I heard of one 
who stays at the docks with his men. He has a young 
wife, and she has two small cMIdrcn. They are there. 
So long as he is with his men they still unload such 
ships as come in.” 

“ Arc the white men cowards ? ” the General 
demanded. * 

** They are not cowards,” Charlie said slowly, ” not 
cowards, but arc they fools? They have prepared 
nothing — the people they have left in confusion 
thus ” He leaned forward, his hands upon ids 
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.knees. ” Tiic enemy sent their messages over the abr 
in the language of the people of Burma/ telling them 
that they come to free them froiri the white men's 
ruie, telling them not to be afraid. Wliat did the 
white men do against this evil ? Tliey sent out tSeir 
messages^ toOj to reassure the peof^e and teil them not 
to listen to rumours — but these -messages w-ere in 
Eiiglislij which the people could not understand ! ” 

Rueful 'wry laughter went up from the mung men, 
I had rather they were cowards than foms/’ Sheiig 
said, “ Cowards orjJy run away but fools stay to do 
their foily.'® 

The General did not speak. He w-as sitting now 
his head between his hands. 

** Go away/* lie said, go away, all of you, and 
leave me to think w^hat I must do. Pao Chen, you 
shall stay and write down a message to the One Above, 
I will beseech him once more to — to think what 
be does.** 

The young men rose and saluted and went away. 
Charlie followed them, and the General let him go 
until he had reached the door. Then he called Mm 
back. 

I sliaii not forget you/* he said with meaning. 
Then send me out again/* Charlie said gaily and 
he saluted again, his priest robes fluttering in rags. 

The General laughed. Get on your soldier’s uni- 
form/’ he said. You deceive no one who kndw'-s the 
difference between a priest and a soldier ! ** 



, ^ xn # 

The General was uneasy and tlic more because foi' 
niamy days he had not been able to ask the Chairman 
for advice. Ths? small radio set he had brought to 
Burma was broken beyond mending. So one day lie 
caEed Pao Chen to him and he said, ** Write some- 
tiiing which will move the Chairman’s heart and make 
him see he asks us to do. Tell him the radio 
machine broke itself and I have no way of hcariiig his 
commands. TeD him I am not afraid. Teii him I 
will fight where he tells me to fight, but in the name 
of all our people, tell him to give me freedom to fight 
our own war and not go intO' battle tied to an ally w^ho 
reii'cats before we can get there. Ask him if we shall 
go in when Rangoon is already doomed, Teii him 
it is he who must decide and not I, whether these, our 
best troops, are to be lost in the jungles trying tO' save 
the white men, or whether we shall fight for our^owii 
rcasoBS'.- Put your strength mto words, Chen, and let 
them eat their way through the paper. Tell him the 
wiiitc men will not let us buy rice. Ask him where the 
American^ is- Tell him wc sit here on our tails like 
treed monkeys, waiting w*'hilc the enemy takes what 
he will. Nearly sixty thousand of the enemy arc in 
the wildcrnas on the border of Thailand, ready to 
attack,. That wilderness is the harslicst battlefield in 
the world, and are wc to fight upon it, not to defend 
our homeland but to hold the empire for the while 
men ? Tell him twenty thousand of tJic enerny mx’ 
Just over the other border of llmiland and between 
the two enemy armies is a vanguard of tlick men. 
The Shan mauntams lie tlicre and their tops six 
thousand feet and their valleys are full of jungles. 
Tlsat, h mr batiiefieid, tell him. Tell hint our .rpics 
say the wMte men leaving the oilfields untouched 
--'flotiiiiig desitoyed, or so slightly destroyed that a 
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few months will give them to the enemy, a few weeks, 
even. Tell him — — 

Pao Chen’s pen was rushing across the paper, and 
the sweat was pouring down his face, 

“ Make it as black as you can and you cannot make 
it black enough,” the General said palsionately, 

I make it black,” Pao Chen rfiuttercd. 

In silence the two sat for a while, and the only 
sound in silence was Pao Chen’s foreign pen, scratching 
out the bold characters. 

Shall I read it ? ” he asked when he was through 
to the end of his paper. 

‘‘ Read it,” the General replied. 

He sat with his head in his hands to listen, but at 
that moment the door opened and a seventeenth spy 
came running in. His garments were torn and his feet 
bleeding, and he had been wounded in his left hand 
and he had wrapped it in a sleeve torn from Ms coat. 

‘‘ Rangoon ! ” he gasped. Rangoon has fallen ! ” 

The General leaped to his feet. Put that on the 
letter ! ” he shouted. ** Rangoon has fallen — telPhim 
we are not yet allowed to cross the border, though 
Rangoon has fallen ! ” 

j^md he stood there gnawing his underlip wMle Pao 
Chen set these words down. Then he snatched the 
letter and shouted for his aide. 

Let me ! ” Pao Chen cried. ‘‘ Let me take it to 
the One Above ! I will carry the letter for yoit and I 
will speak for ydu.” 

The General paused for one second, Ms face purpling 
and Ms brows working above Ms angry eyes. Well 
enough,” he said shortly, “ then take the small plane 
and go, I will wait long enough for you to come back 
but ;io longer, Wc march, one way or the other.” 

. . , The Chairman put down the letter which Pao 
Chen had written for the General. He had read it 
carefully and without haste, and his lady had stood 
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behind iiim^ reading as he read. She was very beauti* 
fal this night • She wore an apple-green robe^ made of 
silk and cut very long and close to her slender body^ 
and over it she wore a sleeveless coat of black velvet, 
cut short to her v^ist and close^ too. The collar of the 
robe w'as high and it§ green made even more clear her 
exceedingly fair skin and red lips, and the black of her 
soft hair, brushed back from her brow, Pao Chen 
saw all beauty as every man who looked at her 
saw it, anciroknowledged it without thought of Minself 
Neither of them spoke, the Chairman or his lady. 
She who could be voluble as a child over small matters 
when she liked, could be very silent when it was wiser 
not to speak. She sat down and clasped her hands 
together. Upon her finger was the fabulous ring of 
Jade which seemed part of her and in the lobes of her 
ears were, small rings of jade. She fixed her great 
black eyes upon her husband’s face, I'hesc eyes were 
the light of her beauty. They were so dearly defined 
in their black and white, so direct and energetic in 
tlieir^'gaze, so fearless that all who saw her spoke after- 
wards oi her eyes. 

The Chairman lifted his head and the tw^o exchanged 
a long look. Then he said to Pao Chen who stood 
waiting : ** Do not tlfink I am ignorant of what you 
have told me. I know and I have kaowm. But I have 
had to think of more than this one battle. I think of 
our future as well as our present, and tliis war is a 
war in which wc are only one among othersd* 

At this the lady put up her hand impctuo‘usIy, 
Wc fought it alone for the others all these years. 
Are wc to go on fighting it alone ? ’’ 

He silenced her with a look, I know what I do,” 
he said. ^ 

She rose at that, her eyes very bright, and with a 
proud grace she left the room. The Chairman watched 
her go. His eyes were soft, but he kept hk silence, 
and when she was gone he turned to Pao Chea. 
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Go back to your post,” he said. “ I will come and 
see for myself.” ^ 

. . . Thus it was that in a very few days after that 
the whole waiting encampment of^the armies was 
thrown into turmoil, i, 

“ The Chairman is here,” mouth whispered to ear. 
In less than an hour all knew that at noon of that 
day a plane had descended on the level gmund out- 
side the city bearing the Two Above, anu with them 
the American, With what care each made the best oi 
what he had, every soldier furbishing up his uniform 
and polishing his gun and washing his face and ears 
and smoothing his hair, and the women, how they 
gossiped among themselves about the lady and won- 
dered if she were as beautiful as men said she was ! 

Is she as beautiful ? ” Hsieh-ying asked Mayli. 

I think she is,” Mayli said, smiling. 

‘‘ But no more beautiful than you ! ” Pansiao cried 
Jealously. 

Much more beautiful,” Mayli said, still smiling. 

I have seen her once,” Siu-chen said proudly. 

She came long ago, before the war, to our school 
and talked about keeping ourselves clean and our 
garments buttoned and what she called New Life. 
She was very beautiful, it is true. I remember she 
saw my hands that day — chapped, you know, Elder 
Sister, as they always are in winter — and she spoke 
to the principal and told her to buy a foreign cream 
for me. But we never did. It cost too much.” 

In the mid-afternoon all were ready for inspection, 
and Mayli stood very straight before her lines of young 
women, and the Chairman and his lady came by with 
the American, thin and lean and grey-haired, and with 
them was the CJeneraL They all saluted the four and 
ail kept their faces grave as the great ones passed by. 
But the lady stopped and said in her easy way. 

You all look beautiful, and never more beautiful 
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than you arc iiow^ ready to serve your co?jr!try*” 
And to MayM slic said, Are you happy ? 

Yes,^Lady/^ Mayli replied^ not moving. 

But stiU the lady lingered, and she put two 
Sutlers on Maylii3 sieeve and she said in a low vaicc, 
You may come to^me in half an hour.’" 

^ But be sure the women heard, and they w’ere envioui 
oi her^ some gently who loved her and some not so 
gently. after half an hour Mayii weiit to the holla's 
which was'Jteadquarfcers and tiicre for nearly an Lour 
the lady kept her. She w'as alone, for tl:ie Cliairrriaa 
w^as busy with his commanders, and because she wm 
alone that lady put free and piercing questions to Mayii. 

** I told you to be my eyes and cars,*^ she began, 
and so tell me aU you have seen and heard.” 

She listened while Mayli talked, and every now 
and again she thrust in a barbed question. 

When the hour was nearly spent she put her haiiids 
before her eyes and sighed deeply. MayM waited for 
her to speak, but she only said, Go back to your bed. 
You liavc been faithful eyes and faitiiful cars, but you 
have told me heavy news, heavier than you meant to 
tell” 

At this moment the Chairman came in, and as 
soon as he saw the lady he said quickly, ** You are 
not well ! ” 

Indeed, I feel I am ill,” she said. 

The* Chairman bent over her, and he waved Ms 
hand toward Mayli. 

« Go — go/* he said, bid the doctor to come here.” 

She was about to hasten away when the lady pro- 
tested wilfully, ** No, only take me home. Let us go 
home at once. Tell them to prepare tlie plane 
instantly/* ^ ^ 

She rose and walked about as though she v^crc ia 
pain, and so the Chairman gave the order to tiie 
guard who was always at the door^ and Mayli came 
away. 
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In only a little wMe they all heard the plane soar 
over their heads and turn eastward and after they 
were gone and Mayii had dismissed her vvomen^ the 
courts were full of talking and wondering and laughter 
and admiration for the two who ,-v/erc more fhan 
leaders to these simple girls. They saw in the two all 
the dream of love between man and woniaUj which 
they themselves might never have. 

Even Mayii dreamed a little that and she 

thought of Sheng with something more dfaii she had 
thought of him for a long time. Had the Chairman 
been uncouth when he was young like Sheng ? She 
remembered, as she always did, how he, too, had been 
the son of plain people, not much schooled, speaking 
no foreign tongue, accustomed to hardship and work. 
There were rumours enough that told of his miscliievous 
youth. He had not always been this grave high man 
he was today. She sighed and wondered where Sheng 
was now and she rose from her bed and went to the 
window and stood looking out into the small piece of 
starry sky above the roofs and, feeling without think™ 
ing, she felt him suddenly very near. 

And not too far away Sheng lay fiat on his back 
on a pallet on the floor of the barracks, one in s • long 
row of men. Behind the shut lids of his eyes he was 
■ seeing her face. He, too, had stood at die head of his 
own men without speaking while the Two Above had 
passed, but when the lady passed she gave kirn a full 
deep look and that look had lit his being because it 
made him think of Mayii. 

He would not turn or toss and why should he let 
himself be restless ? He might never see her again. 

For after the inspection was over the Chairman bad 
edited ail the young commanders to him. 

Tomorrow/* he bad said, you sliaE lead your 
men across the border. We will wait no more/* 

And then his profound eyes had singled out Sheng. 

You tall feiio’#/* he said kindly, here you are. I 
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Now as she caught Mayii’s glance she said seriously^ 
“ It is the first time our armies have eveJ' marched on 
foreign soil/® 

It is indeed/® Mayli answered^ surprised and sud- 
denly grave. Yes, this was the first time that Chinese 
men and women had ever left their own land to fight, 
She inarched cm, thinking of this as she went. BeMnd 
them lay China, and all around them and ahead o* 
them was Burma. She lifted her eyes and^looked at 
the green hills. Had a knife cut through Ifcre, it would 
have divided Burma into Upper and Lower. To the 
right of them the land rose rougher, even as they 
could see, than it did to the left. Northward it would 
break into uneven hills that grew quickly into moun- 
tains, but southward the land levelled toward the sea. 
The road wound itself, reasonlessly, it seemed, doubled 
and crooked, as human feet had found the easiest way 
to walk, century upon century. It was rich country. 
The rice-fields were green even now, and she saw the 
farmers bent over them. Sometimes like a lamp across 
the green they saw the saffron of a priest’s robe. There 
•were many priests here, many of them young. 

Priests and all, wherever she saw a human face, it 
was merry and ready to laugh. The people looked 
up as they marched past, farmers stood to stare and 
children sucked their fingers. When they passed 
through villages of houses built upon posts, the people 
stopped where they were to watch them. At noon 
they halted but not in a village, for they had their 
own food. No one, the General had commandedy 
was to take so much as an egg from these people. 
Food would be bought and they were not to put a 
hand on anything that was not theirs ; even when it 
war'given them as a gift it must be refused. 

Remember you honour your country by what 
you are, or you ^sgracc your ancestors by what you 
arc not/’ the General had said. 

Therefore, at noon when the word came to halt, 
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they sat down, in open country along the road and ate 
the fried ricetthat was their ration and wasltcd it down 
with the pale tea that filled their bottles. 

The sun was hot and the road dasty^ and a:?, 
sat a horde of sn^all children came nanning across the 
fields and stood at some twenty feet from them and 
stared at them. Once, Mayli held out a handful of 
rice to them and they fled backward. 

How;, pretty they are!’* Chi-liog sighed. hai 
a little boy’N3ncc — She rose and tightened her 
belt, and stood with her back to the children. But no 
one spoke or answered her. In these days none afs'ked 
another a question. Who had not lost one dearly 
loved ? 

Then the order came to march again and they ai! 
rose and fell into the long swinging step that carried 
them twenty miles a day and twenty-hve and then t; 
thirty. The afternoon wore on and the sun fell befor!: 
their eyes as they marched southward toward the Sit- 
taii.| River. All knew that the allies had withdrawn 
from the enemy and that the Chinese armies were ts 
,meet them upon the left flank, and engage the enemy. 

Engage the enemy ! These words were said ai 
easEy as though one went to a rendezvous, a party, an 
outing, but Mayli dreaded the certain hour ahead an J 
kept her dread secret. 

That night, their fint upon alien soil, a deep un- 
easiness swept over them all. They e,ncampcd at sunset 
in a shallow valley beUvecn low hills, and yet wcarr 
as they were none could sleep. Above them the sky 
wm pearl and pi:nk for an hour, both cast and west, 
and then the colour changed to purple. Arounci them 
the lights of villages shone flickering and small aa 
fireflies. Mayli and her women were gathered to- 
gether, their blankets spread, but none was ready to 
ikep. The uneasiness of the men had spread to tlirfr:, 
too, and they sat silent, a few with their heads sunk in 
their arms upon their knees. But others rose and 
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siood or wainea nere ana tnere, sxnmDiing over tHosc 
that sat. The mosqnitoes hnramed in the night air, 
and now and then one heard a slap and a enrse^ and 
soon other slaps and curses. 

"Why arc wc restless ? ” Mayli •pondered to her-, 
self. Only Pansiao was asleep. She had brought her 
blanket and put it down next to Mayli and curled 
herself into it, head and all against the insects, and 
Mayli could hear her breath deep and resnlar as a 
cMld’s. ^ 

Then suddenly she heard her own name murmured, 
and the women near her pointed toward someone 
standing at the outside of their circle, and Mayli rose 
and went toward the man. It was Pao Chen. 

“ The General sends me to you/’ he said, whisper- 
ing. ** He says, can you and your women not come 
out and amuse the men — sing, perhaps ? Or talk to 
us ? Or make a little play ? The men are disturbed. 
They say the air here is full of strange spirits.” 

This command was so astonishing to her that she 
must think a moment. “ Yes, we can,” she "said 
quickly. ** Siu-chen can sing some foreign songs, and 
Hsieh-ying dances with a sword very well — and — ■ 
yes, we will think of something. Give us half an hour, 
say to the General.” 

Pic nodded and went away, and she went into the 
midst of the circle and clapp^ her hands for them to 
Esten to her, and then she called out what the com- 
mand was and in her clear crisp voice that carried 
more powerfully than a man’s voice through the 
twilight, she said, 

“ Who can do any .small clever tMng ? Let none 
be shy ! Think of the men, who must be eased of 
theif weariness and made to laugh and so to sleep. 
Step out, each one — this also is for our country.” 

Then as though they longed for laughter, too, such 
a giggling and chatter rose that Mayli had to smile — 
these girls, these women, how young they were ! Were 
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tiiere no war most of them would nrnv have been in 
and ^fionieSj and here tliey were* priri of an 
army^ going out to engage the fiercest ew^tay tiheir 
couritry had ever known I She %vho so impatient 
of mil tears suddenly fck her throat tigljtcri at ibcir 
laughter and her lip-i ticuibled as she smiled. 

“ ComCj come ! ^ slie called. '' Arn I l-o wviif all 
night ? ” 

So one by one they came forward, 

“ I do k^ipw some forcigri soni;rsf‘’ Siu-crarUi zukL 

’*'* And I have a sword dance/'" 1 Isieh-yirig saJd. 

“ I know a juggler’s trick my brother taught rric 
anceg” Aii-lan said. 

I will tell a story/' Chi-ihig said. 

And SO 5 one by one, some itventy came forward- 
each with a tiling she could do, and these followed 
Mayli toward the ranks of the men and there the} 
found a hollow centre ready for them. Pao Chen had 
¥/aited for them and when iic saw them coming lit 
began to clap his hands and all tlie men clapped thcii' 
hands, but softly and only for a moment. 

There in the brilliant light of the moon Pao Chen 
spoke and spoke very’’ well, as though lie read wTiting 
fidond. 

** Brothers/' he said, ** tonigiit we are far from 
home and the earth wc call our otvn. It is true that 
no ancestor of ours has ever done what today wc do* 
'Wc carry the battle into the land of other peoples. 
This is foreign to us and because it is foreign wc feel 
restless and not sure that what we do is right* There- 
fore let us reassure oursekes. Wc go at the command 
of the One Above and Mm we must obey. And tfit 
enemy is the same enemy, the one who even today 
let loose Ms bombs upon our own homes, who kiilcci 
today Ms hundreds and Ms thousands. Though wc 
arc on foreign earth, it is not this earth wc want. 
When the enemy is vanquished, wc will go home again, 
taking nothing that wc did not bring with us* Therc- 
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lore we can oc connaent, joiowmg uiai wnai we ao 
is right. 

N0W5 so that our hearts can be free* and so that 
we can sleep our sisters will sing to us, play before us 
and speak to us for an hour or two. What their names 
are does not matter. They are our ^sisters, and it is 
enough.’^ '' 

So saying, he bowed, and stood aside, and MayH 
came forward and in simple short words, she told 
what they would do. She, too, spok^iio name, 
not even her own, for what indeed did their names 
matter? Before her in that bright moonlight she 
saw the faces of many men, and they had no names 
cither. 

“ One of us will sing to you,” she said, “ and some 
of us will speak. And six of us will make a little play 
for you that these six played often in the villages of 
home, when they travelled from place to place to tell 
the people what this war is and how it must be fought 
by us all, here and at home.” 

Now, when she began to speak, Sheng was sitting 
far toward the back. He gave a great start and stood 
up on his feet. Could two voices be so same as this 
girFs and MaylFs, he asked himself? He stood listen- 
ing, catching not every word she said because he was 
too far away, and because the mosquitoes whined so 
loudly about his ears. But how could he see her face 
in the moonlight ? She wore the uniform they all did, 
and looked, from where he stared at her, like a boy. 
The breeze lifted her short hair and blew it back from 
her face, and he could see no feature clear. 

He sat down again. Of course it was not she. How 
could it be she when he had left her many hundred 
mil^s away in a little house at Kunming ? 

Then he remembered when he had last seen her. 
He had not seen her face, but only her hand wearing 
the jade ring. She had been leaving the GencraFs 
room, and he and the other young commanders had 
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been waiting while the guard flung them hij rit>ald 
words. t 

It wil be a long time yet, elder brotlicri';/’' he hah 
cold them, snickering, The General hm a beauty 
in there.” ^ 

And when at last she came out it had been ^^ayli 
He had led his men out at dawn the next day, and 
would not go near her to ask her anything, A man 
about to go to battle must not ask a woman anything. 

Now the "girl stopped speaking and instead he hearo 
her begin to sing a foreign song, her voice high arri 
sweet. He had never heard foreign music in his iif'** 
except sometimes out of the wireless machines in cities. 
But Charlie sat near him, and he knew Charlie under- 
stood all foreign things and he leaned toward him. 

“ What is she singing ? ” he asked. 

Some song she learned in school,” Cluirlic saic.i. 
He translated it after a moment, Drink to me oni;/ 
with thine eyes,” he said, 

** Drink to me only with thine eyes,” Slieng repeated 
astonished. What docs that mean ? ” 

** It means,” Charlie said, that wdicri a woman , 'j 
eyes look into yours you need no wine.” 

Sheng did not speak again. He listened to the 
strange words and the dear high voice. The tunc 
w^as painful to Mm. It twisted itself into Hm ac/l 
made Wm tremble. It is true,” he thought, rcmcin** 
bering Mayli, ** when I looked into her eyes it was :u 
though I drank wine, I felt my veins grow hot.” 

He rose when the girl stopped singing. 

Where are you going ? ” Charlie asked him, 

** Upon my own business,” Sheng said shortly, an:! 
he wound Hs way among the men, sitting and iyia^ 
upon the ground m they listened. He went bey’^ni 
the outermost edge of them. Then under a little txce 
he took the blanket he had with Mm and rolled himself 
up in it, head and aU, and lay stolidly enduring Wj 
inner lonclness. 
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Xlfl # C 

He was awakened by someone stumbling over Im 
body. Before he could rise another fell over him and 
another. He sat up with a roar. ^ 

You big turnip P’ he bellowed and flung his 
arms out and grasped a leg. The man fell on him 
and they fought for an instant and thep together 
staggered to their feet. 

Your mother ! the man cursed. They glared at 
each other. “ You an officer ! the man shouted 
m^hen he saw Sheng's shoulder-signs. Asleep, when 
the command has come down to march instantly ! 
Our allies are in a trap, you sleeper ! Where arc 
your men ? 

Sheng^s jaw w^ent slack and he rubbed Ms face with 
both hands. Then without a furtlier word he put out 
Hs two elbows and made a battering-ram for Mmself 
and so he charged Ms way through the running crowed 
of men. 

How long had he slept ? Not surely for more than 
an hour. The sky was glittering with stars, and the 
silence of night was deep over the valley. He seemed 
still to hear the echoes of music in his ears. 

I am an he thought, in shame. How 
was it I fell asleep ? ” 

He caught sight of one of his own men and^pushed 
Ms way to him. 

You, Little Crab ! ” he shouted. This man was 
called Little Crab because he was one of two brothers 
and because he had once received a wound in battle 
which had shortened Ms left leg so that he walked as 
though he were going sidewise. 

What is all this noise ? Sheng went on. He 
pulled Little Grab aside and they left the others and 
v^CBt a rounder way to their tent which was still siiorte:: 
because it was out of the crowM, 
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Hcr.A- do 1 know ? Little Crab retorlod. 1 aiti 
oiily a smai soldier and nobody tells ii:je anytliing 
But when tile m’onicn were making a play abo’tit how 
a girl student was captured— how she killed s:x oi 
the* enemy by p^dson upon her lip? before if \V35 di 5 « 
covered — in tlic midst of this a messenger c.amc 
nitming from the General to say tliaf, we were marcliirig 
within the for the white men are trapped saiith- 
^vard bcjjpnd tiic riyetj and there they ari% all rnkccl 
togetherj jeivance and rear and troops,, and t!i;* 
dvv'arf-dcviis are attacking on ail sides. The whit*" 
men have no food and no water, and unless we can 
reach them in time tliey will die like beasts.'* 

Sheng's answer to this was to push ahead and leave 
Little Crab to limp on. lo a few minutes he had 
reached the GeneraFs own headquarters and there Ii.?! 
found the other commanders gathered already and 
w^aiting. If there was any doubt in the Gcrieralbi 
mind now he showed no shadow of it on Ms face. He 
stood behind his desk, in Ms hands papers mdiich tic 
reacf as he gave Ms commands in a low sharp voice, 

“ You, Pao Chen/' he said, ** are to form your men 
into the middle ranks. Yao Yung and Chan Yu, your 
men axe to be the two wings.'* 

He looked up and Ms darting eyes caught sight of 
Sheng, and a flicker of laughter shone in them for a 
moment. 

You, Slieng, look as though you had been asleep 
ia a briar)^ bush/' he said, in e5:actly the same voice. 

Sheng put his hands to Ms head. In Ms haste he 
had left Hs officer's cap on the ground where he had 
fallen asleep, and he fdt dried bamboo leaves in Ills 
hair. He combed them out hastily with his llngeH^ 
and Hs face was scarlet. ' 

I am a water-buffalo/' he muttered. Let there 
be quiet around me and I fall asleep like a beast.” 

“ There will, be no quiet for the iia:t days/® the 
General said grimly. You are to be the vanguard. 
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Your men must leave within this hour* You arc to 
lead south and then bear west. You v^ill cross the 
next river at the first ford, and that must be as soon 
as you caiij, for it is not trustworthy that the bridges 
further down still hold. The enemy^ is in a circle, or 
m it is said, around the white men/’ 

I am willing enough to obey you,” Sheng replied, 
and saluting, his hair still on end, he turned and 
walked quicHy from the room. When he had reached 
the door he broke into a run, and nearly?" overturned 
the doctor who was hurrying toward the General. 
Chung’s face was as pale as the handful of papers that 
fluttered in his hands. 

Is the General there ? ” he shouted as Sheng ran 
past him. 

Where else ? ” Sheng bellowed back over Ms 
shoulder. In the darkness a woman stepped quickly 
and lightly along behind the doctor, but Sheng did 
not turn to look at her. 

As for the woman, it was Mayli, and at the sound 
©f that voice she stopped and stared after the ybung 
man’s hurrying figure. A flickering lamp swung over 
the doorway of the General’s door, but its light was 
lost here. Upon the threshold Chung turned and 
called back to her, “ Don’t delay — there’s no time ! 
Wc cannot start until we have our orders clear.” 

She pulled back her wondering mind. There was 
no time indeed, and indeed why should she wonder ? 
There were thousands of young men with loud voices 
m the army, and why should she tMnk of Sheng ? 

“ I do not delay,” she said firmly, and entered the 
General’s room. 

r. . . Before midnight the march was begun. 
Whether or not the white men could be succoured 
before it was too late was now the question, but every 
small old enmity was put aside and each man and 
woman thought only of the honour of his own people, 
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that now it was they who went to rescue tlioi^e whc*' 
had always behaved as lords and masters to them* 

They look to us for once/^ the General had saia 
brusquely to them alL A scornful pride had glittered 
out of Ms eyes and made his voice harsh* “ Wc hav''! 
never been fit for anything before^ but now that th€V 
are trapped on ail sfties by the East-Ocean dwarfs, they 
need iis. ^ Well, let us show them %vhat we arc I ” 

In this spirit every man did his duly and so th*'" 
march bcgsci. It was not to be made in one day ei: 
even two or three. The terrain was their enemy, aii*l 
the roads were few, for the white men had built 
great roads through this land in the days of their ralr 
Small old country roads had now to be followed, road'^ 
rough with dried mud and broken ancient cobblci 
and rutted with the wheels of mdc farm carts. Some- 
tima there were only paths, so that they had to wall 
singly, and twice they struck through the jungles with 
no paths, but this at least was in full daylight because 
of the snakes and the leeches and such hateful creatures 
And it w’as not enough to watch what crawled under 
their feet. The skies must be watched for the cnemv 
planes that went to and fro among the clouds, trying 
to discover just such aid as this to the beleaguered 
wMte men. 

We are safer in the jungle with the snako,” ShcEg 
told those men who followed him. 

Now all put on their green coats and wound branches 
of trees about their heads so that from above they 
would be the colour of the earth and so less easily 
seen. And Mayli, walking with her women, bait 
them, too, wind branches about their hair. They were 
very pretty, she thought, watcHng them, and so young 
that they made a game even of tMs trick against 
laugMng at each other, and one bending to twiit 
another’s crown of green more gracefully, and some 
were careful what leaves they chose, and Pansiiio 
found scarlet Jungle flowers on a vine and twisted 
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them into her crown, and her round merry face under 
the flowers made them all look at her and. smile. 

And Sheng was in the vanguard, pushing on ahead 
of aU the others, and Mayli and her women were in 
the rear, and still those two did not meet or know that 
they were part of the same battle. Across the grave 
business of the day and the nighi, even through the 
weariness of the inarch, each thought for seconds, for 
a tnoinent, of ’the voice and the look that |iad been 
like, and yet how could they be one another's ? And 
still the war carried them on, a part of itself^ and 
separating them with the heavy duties each had to 
do, so that there was no time for thought or dreaming^ 

Each night when the company halted, Mayli must 
make sure that her women were fed and that they were 
safe for the night, and Sheng, when his men had eaten 
their rice cakes and dried bean-curd and dipped up 
whatever water could be found to drink, must pore 
over Hs maps and send out his spies to see what could 
be learned about the enemy and about the trapped 
white men. 

By now the whole countryside knew that the white 
men were encircled and a sort of glee was upon every 
face. It was an evil merriment, and Sheng took it as 
an enemy thing, for it was against them, too, because 
they went to the aid of the white men. Especially it 
was against every hapless man of India, who lived in 
these parts, for the people of Burma hated the people 
of India heartily, for they thought those Indians had 
come into Burma and had taken work and lice that 
belonged not to them but to the people of the land. 
Everywhere Sheng found this hatred as he pushed the 
spearhead westward and southward, and Sheng three or 
fourr times saved an Indian or even a family of them 
from the hatred of the people of Burma. One of these 
left Ms comrades out of gratitude and followed Sheng 
for a whole day. But at the end of the day Sheng 
fdt Ms devotion a burden and he called little Grab to 
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take tlie dark fellow away and let him live amoir^ 
the IBCEi* I 

I am not easy with his eyes always on me and 
Ms leaping forward to help me wherever I inovef' 
Sbeng said, ^ 

For so the Indian did, Slieng having saveM him 
when some BurmesV had drenched him with o:l and 
set Mm on fire. So from that day on Little Crab took 
care of 4he man and somehow told him v/rint to c5o, 
and the iriirt obeyed Mm like a dog« 

Now the General had appointed Charlie Li to corac 
with Sheng, for Slicng v;as still a man of the hills to 
some degree and not used to bemg far from liomc. 
But Charlie w’^as a man of any country where lie set 
Ms footj^ and he read people as farmers read the clouds 
and winds and he caught the thoughts of people like 
the breath from their mouths. So in the nights that 
they were upon tMs march he came back each .oigli: 
to Sheng and told him what he had found, for by 
day, in his beggaFs garb, he wound in and out of the 
peo^ilc on both sides of the march and ahead of it, 
and now he had enough of their language to know 
half what they said and to guess the rest. 

A generation wall not undo the hatred wc are 
making for ourselves, that we side with the white men 
in this war and not witli our own/* lie £olci Sficiig 
sadly. It is we, they all say, who arc betraying our 
side of the world. The enemy is spreading it every- 
where that it is only we who help those who have 
ruled us. If it were not for us, and this is what I 
hear everywhere, the war would be won by now, they 
say, and the white men gone.” 

Sheng sat apart from Ms men at night to taik with 
Charlie, and tonight he sat on a rotted stump hear 
the edge of a jungle where they had encamped we!i 
away from a village, so that if any came near they 
could see Hm coming. Ml around the encaiiipmcnt 
soldiers were awake and watching, for well they knew 
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their danger. He sat there, his big slender hands 
clenched on his knees, his knees apart, rnd his head 
lip and his eyes watching. He did not cease to turn 
his eyes here and there as he answered Charlie. 

If I had not suffered what I haw suffered at the 
hands of these East-Ocean dwarfs,, and what I suffered 
I'' will tdl no man, if I had not seen what I saw in the 
city near my father’s house and if I had not seen 
what happened in the village of my ancestoi^^s, then I 
might have said that these people do wdi to say wc 
have betrayed our own. But I have seen and I never 
forget. White men I do not know. I never spoke to 
one since I was born. But the East-Ocean dwarfs I 
do know and I have seen them, and they arc my 
enemies until I die, and after I am dead I will not 
forget.” 

His voice came out of the night like low thunder 
and he went on : Do I love the white men whom I 
have never seen ? Am I a fool ? No, it is not to save 
the white men that I sit here tonight, my feet on^this 
earth that is not mine, whose sands and winds are 
strange to me. But if the white man is the enemy of 
my enemy, then the wliite man is my friend.” 

** The country is rotten with spies,” Charlie said. 
He pulled Ms ear restlessly. ** Among the priests nine 
out of ten are for the Japanese. Among the people 
not one will lift his hand against them.” 

Then these people arc my enemy, too,”'Sheng 
replied heavily. He rose and looked out over the dark 
alien land spread around him. He sniffed the night 
wind. Even the winds smell evil,” he said. There 
is a rotten smell to them.” 

It is the jungles,” Charlie said. The jungles 
are lotting.” 

They were silent for a long moment, each unwilling 
to speak out Ms fear to the other. 

I am going to sleep,” Sheng said at last, Ms voice 
as hard and dry as a dog’s bark. 



Well, I wiil sleep an hour ox two and tlica be on 
my way/' fflharlie replied. ** I shall meet yon some- 
where or otJier. Do not look for mCj but before night 
faHs again I shall fit my footstep to yours/' 

By the tliir^ dawn from this we should be there, 
unless the white men have retreated stiJJ farther/® 
Sheng said. ^ 

** Retreat ! ” Charlie repeated. ** They cannot re« 
treat. Xhey have not a single road open to them now. 
And they not know how' to travel without roads for 
their machines.” 

The two young men laughed %vitfiout mirth and 
so parted. 

... In silence the march w’ent tiuough the la^t 
day. By now the General knew to the third of a mile 
where the white men w'cre waiting for rescue. He had 
communication by messenger with the American but 
he did not rely on it. The American was even more 
strange here than he was himself. No, he thought 
through that last long day, he must lean only on him- 
self. To fight this war was beyond the wdiite man 
who knew well only Hs own kind. He w^as filled 
with a strong scorn of these white men, all of them, 
w^ho had left their countries to come here to fight 
among people whom they could not tell one from the 
other. He smiled bitterly many times as he marched 
that day, on foot like his men, Ms face spotted with 
shadows from the tree-twigs around his hat. 

** These white men ! ” he thought in mingled fear 
and scorn. They cannot tell one brown face from 
another. Let an enemy stand before him and say he 
is a friend and the white man does not know the 
difFcrcncc/' ^ 

For his spies had brought back hundreds of storia. 
The enemy did not wear a uniform but went in a pair 
of drawers and on their feet were only sandals or 
rubber-soled show and they mingled with the people 
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of the country who clothed themselves thus^ and the 
white men took them all for one^ not Tlnowing tlie 
language of any of them. Here they had ruled for 
hundreds of yearSj and yet they knew not one face 
from another nor one tongue from tho next. 

“ And wt go to rescue these/" the General groaned^ 
and his scorn grew so high that when the American 
commander sent through his orders again in the after- 
noon where he was to go and what he was to do^ the 
General crushed the papers into the palnfof his hand 
and tl'irew them away. 

I must trust to what wisdom I have of my own/^ 
lie told himself. 

Be sure that his scorn filtered through his voice and 
eyes and wordsj so that aU of those whom he com- 
manded felt it and breathed it in without knowing it. 
They went to join their allies, and yet they put no 
trust in those allies, even with all good will to do so. 
For some had a good will, and even those who had 
none knew that at least they had no choice. They 
must fight beside the white men or against them, and 
to be against them was .to join the enemy and this they 
could not do. I 

Then, too, who did not remember the Chairman as 
he had stood before them the last time ? His high 
\'oicc had cut through the air like a whip above 
their heads. 

“ You bear our honour like a flag/" the Chairman 
had cried. Now let the white m.en see what we 
Chinese can do. If we acquit ourselves well I do not 
doubt tiiat they will accept us at last as full allies in 
this war against the East-Ocean enemies. Where else 
shall we look for allies against these who would take 
our country for theirs, except to the men of Ying and 
hlei ? I still put my faith in their victory. Obey that 
one, therefore, whom I have put over you. Not that 
you need a white man to be your leader, but he is to 
stand between you and the men of Ying, who arc 
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.er and less friendly to us, Aiid yet v/e irjist a: I 
[ies. S4iow that one what soldiers you arc, Ou: 

3 people look to you. Men ! I command you ! 
liind tfieni as he spoke had stood that huly, and 
e Chairmap shouted Aese words she had 
[nail clenched fist over her head, 
le General remembered her as she stood there,, 
tiful creature^ but was she too not foreign ? Ouc,: 
ha4 talked among themselves that it ■'vas :.hc 
kept eke Ghairinaii the ally of the while mern 
;he had spent the years of her childhood 
she had been ooiixisiied by the earth ar.d wir.o 
country not her own. It was said she :-;poke tlu:]: 
rage better than she did her own. Certainly sIk: 

3 her own with a foreign carl to die words — botk 
•S^ too, she used, long ancient words i!mt canic om 
issics now dead, and she seemed not to krunv tiio 
} new short words of today. But then slue livea 
t from common folk indeed, being a lady, her ear^i 
led and rings upon her hands. 

‘e lifted his head to free himself of ali these uselcs'- 
gilts. He was a soldier and he had a soldier ’s riuty 
d, clear and simple. He knew his enemy, at kasg 
her or not he knew his friends. He looked at 
h upon his wrist. By dawm tomorrotv they siioiilo 
ver the river and in sight of the white men --- ! 

3 men were still alive. 

. « As for Mayli, she was that night cnardy slce|)- 
and with more than weariness. The fsracll . i 
.e was in the air. All knew that tomorrow thtne, 
Id be battle. But for her it was the first. Now lor 
arst time there would be men bleeding and dyii;:.'' 
having to be cared for. Could she do her dftty 
felt ashamed of all the uselessness of her hfe until 
. She had lived softly and easily, apan from licr 
people. She had been a child abroad, vUid thci* 
ng foreign people she had grown sip,, 'Ves, and 
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even now she had not become a part of her own 
people. They were something of hers — :ia blood she 
shared, a nation whose citizen she was, *-biit she was 
not a part of them as they were a part of one another. 
She longed at this moment not to he able to spiak 
any other language except the one that her own 
people spoke. She wished she had not foreign memories. 

If ever I have time,” she thought, I shal read 
and read again, but not foreign books this time, and 
only the books of my own people — thcTold poetry 
and the old philosophy. I want to find my roots.” 

And then it came to her that perhaps she never 
would have this time, for she might be killed, and she 
, wept a little, secretly, in the night, putting her hands 
to her mouth to still herself, for she lay among her 
women and they could have heard her. As it was, 
Pansiao did hear her, for this young girl still waited 
to see where Mayli laid herself down and she came 
and put her pallet there. She woke and lay still for 
a moment and then she put out her hand in the d^k- 
ness and touched Mayli’s cheek and found it wet. " So 
startled was she to find that this one, too, could weep 
that she burst into her own tears, and then Mayli had 
\ to speak sharply to her, knowing that only sharpness 
could stop a sort of reasonless weeping like this, which 
might indeed sweep over all the women like a panic. 

She sat up at once and took Pansiao by the braid 
of her hair and shook her a little. ‘‘ Stop !'” she 
whispered, “ stop or I shall punish you like a child ! ” 
And Pansiao did stop, terrified by fierceness in the 
voice she loved, and then Mayli lay down again cured 
of her own sadness. 

What is there for me,” she thought, ** except the 
one 4uty I see clear ahead ? ” 
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, ^ XIV 

1 

lis mood did ali those men and women rise the 
morning long before the dawn broke, and they 
heir cold rations and gathered themselves together 
began to cree|} onward. Now the enemy was 
: around them and every foot fell softly and not a 
j spq|:c, even though the air Mssed and split with 
ound o%uns not far away. The General had sent, 

1 warnings to them that the enemy might be: 
bed like monkeys in the trees above them or iiidin|! 
beasts in the jungle, and for this reason he kept as 
b as he could to open country. 

Let each watch for himself and for all/^ were the 
Is he had sent down. Remember that here we 
; no friends among man or beast.’’ 
he truth was that none of them felt at case here in 
They were men and women who could fight 
rer upon their own earth but they were not used 
hiking upon the earth of others. Upon their own 
strength came up into their bodies, but upon this 
they felt no strength coming up. It was an enemy 
jr their feet. 

hey marched forward to certain battle then with 
• hearts silent, and because their hearts were silent 
were afraid. They had for courage only the com- 
ds of those above them, and one of these w^as an 
irican, and when had they found courage before 
in commands laid upon them from above, as 
.gh they were hirelings ? And the women felt ilie 
cty of the men and followed in dumb silence mid 
li could not cheer them fay anything she did, 
:gh with great effort she had coaxed two soldiers 
et some wood together and she had made a fire 
given them hot tea before they started. But they 
given her only wan smiles, and each brooded on 
t private sorrow that when she was at case she 
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could forget, but which when other fears pressed she 
took out again. Tims Chi-ling rememb^ed her dead 
children and An-lan her old father, and ph it was with 
each one, and even the few who had no great sorrow 
felt that this was a dreary day for .women, without 
home or shelter, in a foreign land.^ 

Yet as the day came nearer td sunrise their spirits 
did lift somewhat, for so far they had gone without 
attack from the enemy and if they could Join their 
allies before the enemy found them from -the sky there 
was some hope that together they could form their lines 
anew and find a base for attack instead of the eternal 
retreat. 

As for Sheng, marching steadily with the long steps 
of a farmer, he was eager to come upon the white men 
and see what they had for weapons and machines. So 
long had he fought with nothing but Ms rifle that it 
seemed to him if they could have even a few of those 
war weapons of which the white man had so many, 
then surely they could use them well and attack instead 
of retreat. How often had he hoped for a mortar 
only ! But tliese white men had some tanks and 
planes even, and surely with these could the tide not 
be turned ? 

It was with this hope, tlxerefore, that lie^ paused at 
the place where the General had told him to wait, 
and he and his men waited above an hour, while the 
others gathered, and in talking he could not but show 
his hope, and his men caught it from Mm, and grew 
hopeful, too. They could hear clearly the sound ol 
guns, and they listened. There were no great guns 
and they wondered at this. Had the white men nc 
great guns, ? 

Then by great luck Charlie Li came limping in, 
He had been scouting the countryside since three o’cloci 
or so, and though he had a stone-bruise in the sole oj 
his foot, he had found exactly where the white men 
w'cre. 
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The enemy attacked them in the night,'" !ic fold 
g, " biiLthc white men are^still fighting."" 

Do the^ have their machines ? ’’ Sheng asked 

:Iy. 

They have some machines,"* Charlie replied. I 
i,even sec them. They are all gathered togctlier, 
and machines, in a shallow vaiicy not above two 
^ from this spot. But they are hard pressed. A 
ire Reaping. I saw here and there a hancilul of 
: men biicaking away in their own cars.” 

Then they have lost this battle, too,” Sheng said 
:Iy, for men do not desert in victory.” 
ut still he would not give up hope and soon the 
sral came up with his men, and slowly all the 
;s gathered, and they were ready to go on as soon 
ht General had considered all the new’s. The 
ly, he now knew, was advancing on three sides 
he valleys of the three great rivers. But these 
; only the main roads. Weaving in and out be* 
n them the enemy had made a net, blocking every 
And roads were necessary to the while ineri. 
LI great machine weapons were a curse to thein, 
hey must run upon roads. They lost their powei 
t their very size when there \vm no road. The 
's were few, and the enemy slipping among the 
}lt wtre hidden as they 'worked. And the people 
cd them and soon every road was blocked and 
hose great weapons were like leviathans cast upon 
ore out of the sea, dead hulks, a vai^t burden upon 
men who could not use them and yet were loath 
save them. Trees felled and lying across a road 
bunded 'those machines, for while the white in ":u 
ggled to push aside the trees, the enemy came down 
hem from the skies and they shot at them 
jfes and the white men died by the score a'nd die 
dred at a single spot, trying to save machines. 

VII this the General knew and had heard from his 
s, and he told himself he must press on, tfiougli 
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every instinct in his brain told Mm it was a war 
already lost. But no one could read h|s inner hope* 
lessness that day at dawn when he stohd on a little 
hillock above the gathered crowd of men who were to 
obey him* 

** Men ! ” he cried, and Ms young full voice rang 
over their lifted heads. “ You have your duty to do. 
Wc will not ask what is to become of us. We are here 
to rescue our allies and to turn defeat in<|iO attack. 
Men ! Do not forget tliat this is the jmme war we 
have fought for five years upon our own earth. The 
enemy is the same enemy and when he is defeated 
here he is defeated on our own earth. Men I We 
must defeat our enemy and restore the Great Road 
into our own country. Fight, then, for your own ! ** 

A low cry went up from the men, subdued, re- 
strained, but deep. Immediately all began to move 
as a single body westward and Charlie Li went only 
a little behind the General to point the way. But not 
once did the General speak except to answer when 
Charlie pointed out a way more short or a foo^ath 
more hidden toward the valley of the white men. So 
they went and the dawn broke and the sun blazed out 
with its sudden heat. The air had been hot and still 
before, but now the sun seemed to set it afire and 
what had been heat before was coolness to remember. 
Fresh sweat broke out upon every face, yet the Genera! 
did not stay his steps. 

They are westward of the next hills,’’ Charlie 
said at last in a low voice. The sound of guns was 
very near, nov/, cracking the hot air about them. 

The General nodded and went ©n. But the soldier 
behind caught the words and passed them backward 
andi from mouth to mouth they went and every heart 
tightened with hope and dread. 

Then the General led them up a hill and then he 
began the slight descent. The column moved behind 
him down the slope. Ahead of him not far the General 
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no tor-car, then two. The motor-cars stopped 
‘oad rpd he lifted Ms glasses to his eyes and he 
Lite nffcn, stiff with terror, their faces swollen 
iTOiigli the lens. 

ley are a%aid,” he said to Charlie in vast stir- 
“ Why are they afraid of tis ? 
landed the glasses to Charlie, and Charlie stared 
i them. Then he began to laugh. DoubtI«, 
iisk wc are the enemy/' he said. The enemy 
greens uniforms — when they wear uniform.*:, 

.o but fools would wear another colour in thi*< 
ountry ? ” 

:t them sweat and sec what wc arc/' the General 
•ily. Luckily we have the white sun upon 
i our caps. If they cannot tell by our faces ht 
iU by that/' 

le marched on, and true enough it was that in- 
moments when they came nearer the faces of 
^Mte men changed and what had been terror 
w joy, and they stood up and waved their arms 
>uted out, and what they shouted, as the Gcnerai 
lear now, was the Chinese war-cry. 
lung km wan shut ! " 

> can tell what small thing will free the spirit 
. ? But so it was those white men shouting tlit 
f which his men had carried into a hundred 
moved the General and he felt his spirit conic 
Ms heart like a bird from a cage and he shouted 
ighty voice, Chung kuo wan shut ! " and all hLs 
lught the shout and they shouted, too, until the 
at up to heaven itself. Not once did the General 
feet grow slow. 

sk them where the enemy is/' he commanded 
s as they came up to the cars. • ^ 

Tiere is the enemy ? " Charlie asked the white 
I their own language. 

here — tliere I ” the white men roared, pointing 
leir hands to the rear. Now they could see ihat 
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these men were not soldiers, for they carried no weapons. 
They wei'e civilians of some sort. T^e enemy h 
there and our men. are still fighting/' * shouted. 

This the General heard and he listened while 
Charlie made it into his own language, and all hiic 
time he marched on, the column fbilowdng him, still 
toward the west. 

And behind hinij as he passed them, Sheng stared 
at tlic faces of these new allies. He had seen b 

'white man close before. What faces \?ere these — 
bearded, haggard, bony, the noses huge, the eyo 
sunlcen. White ? They were dark withi filth and 
burned by the sun to the colour of his motlier^s red 
clay teapot ! 

And far behind Sheng, Mayli still trudged ahead 
of her women. The spring was gone from her step 
and her hair was wet with her sxveat. But when she 
saw the men standing in the car and caught their 
grins she waved her hand at them and called out to 
them, Hello, there ! 

She knew well enough what power these words 
w'ould have on those foreign men. Grimed and filthy 
as they were, their garments ragged and their hairy 
arms bare, they leaned toward her and shouted at her 
Joyously, Hello, hello, hello yourself ! God ! It*s a 
pretty girl ! ” 

She could not stop, for the General led on, but 
something young and laughing stirred in her heart. 
Oh, what good times she had had in America, dancing 
and talking and flirting with such young men I What 
good times the young could have together whatever 
their country ! But not in times like these. 

Are they not very fierce, those hairy young men ? 
Parfsiao asked anxiously at her side, 

** No/® she said shortly, They are not fierce at 
alL But they are hungry and tired, and have Just 
escaped death, perhaps,’® 

She was hungry and tired herself and she sighed 
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and suddenly wished with all her heart that the war 

was over, j 

Where w4 the giory of battle ? When the General 
surveyed the scattered weary men who were his allies 
he Vished hims^ unborn. Not one word came out 
of his Ups, but his heart turned to a stone. These were 
not allies but burdens to add to all the other burden;' 
of a strange country and alien people and an encm>' 
superior '<0 them in every weapon and way of war. He 
had hoped that at least by joining his owr. n'.cn tc 
these something stronger might come of the unioi; 
than either was apart. But he knew as he looked at 
them that when he allied himself to these he wa;; 
adding weakness, not strength. 

Nevertheless he marched dirongh their ranks stead- 
fastly, paying no heed to their few feeble cheers. Aj 
his side now there was Charlie Li, for the General 
could speak only his own language and he knew that 
he must report himself to the one whom the Chairman 
had put over him, the American. 

Ac turned to his men. “ You may be at your ease, 
he told them, and this word went down tire line 
“ Rest,” he told them, “ and eat. We do not know 
when we must take up the battle again.” 

For there was this fortune ihat after fighting ah 
night the enemy had ceased battle for the laoment. 
and there were not even planes in the aftertioon sky. 
In this' short peace men had thrown themselves an 
the ground in whatever shade they could find, art! 
K)me lay on their faces, some on their backs with tlie.'i 
hats over their eyes, and some sat with tiieir heads 
down upon their knees, their guns thrown down. I'he 
ncwly-comc Chinese stood staring and silent, looking 
doubtfully at their allies. Some of die white iRea, 
seeing them stand, lifted wetury arms in salute,^ some 
smiled, some shouted out hoarse greetings, but for the 
most part they simply sat or lay in silence, as though 
tlieir weariness were too deep for cheer. 
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Tkrough them the General went Ms way^ and sexm 
he saw coming toward him the lean figf rc whom he 
knew to be the American. The two stop|ied short and 
each sainted the other^ and then to the General's surprise 
he heard the American begin to speak in his language. 
Now he had heard that the American did speak 
GMnese^j but he had not believed it fuliy^ and yet he 
'onderstood well enough what it was he was saying. 
It was not perfect speech, and it was learpied from 
common men, but the meaning was clear? 

I greet you,'' the American said, But I fear 
you are too late," he added curtly. 

It is not my fault if we are late," the General 
replied coldly. *** We were kept waiting on the border 
for many days." 

They could not easily find rice for so many men 
as you have," the American said. 

We could have found our own rice," the General 
said, and we told them so." 

Whatever mistakes have been," the American 
said, ‘‘ it is better to remember that we are allies^ 
and the only hope we have is to work together and not 
against each other. Are you prepared for attack ? " 

We have nothing else in mind," the General 
retorted. 

By now he knew that he and this American would 
not like each other, and be sure the American knew it 
too. The knowledge showed in his shrewd blue eyes 
and dry voice. He looked past the General. 

Your men look fit," he said calmly. It is 
pleasant to see somebody looking fit." 

“ My men are accustomed to hardships," the 
General said proudly. ** They can travel thirty miles 
a day carrying all they need and find their own 
food." 

Then," the American said slowly, ** I advise you 
as soon as you can to attack to the west. The enemy is 
entrenched in the city whose pagoda you see over those 
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Mils, Under cover of your attack we can reorganize 
and straighten the lines with the English/' 

He hesita^d and then went on unwillingly, I 
suggest that you quarter your men a little apart from 
thes® others — over beyond that streaiti. It k 
better to avoid quarrels among weary men/' 

“ Qjiarrels ! " the General said haughtily. “ My 
men w411 make no quarrelling/' 

But nc^ Charlie interposed with a smile upon his 
lips. “ Whatu the American means is tliat tlie wiiite 
men wiU not welcome us too near them. By all means 
let us remember that we are not white and let m 
keep to ourselves/' 

The General turned a sudden red under his sweat. 
** It will please us better also/' he said. 

The American looked grave and he. put pleading 
into his voice and he said, Wc have a fearful duty 
ahead of us if we are not all to be killed. Let us accept 
v:hat is a fact and forget each other's faults. I. will 
grant you whatever you are thinking, but in God's 
nam6 forget it and help us. Afterwards — when the 
battle is won — take your revenge. But now,” he 
flung out Hs hand and turned away, and then he 
took out his handkerchief which was wet and soiled 
and wiped his forehead and lifted Ms hat and wiped 
his bald head. ** Wc may have only minutes/' he 
said, before the attack begins again/' 

He* is right/' Charlie said to the GeneraL 
The General stood his ground a moment longer, 
motionless, struggling with himself. Then he saluted 
sharply, turned on his heel and shouted to iiis wait- 
ing men, 

Men ! Fall in, to the left -- march I ” 

They fell in, turned and marched toward the liMlc 
stream and splashed across it, waist deep, and then 
climbed out on the bank beyond. 

And the American stood watching them, sadness 
upon his exhausted face. His shoulder-bones stuck 
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out under Ms wet sliirt and liis hands hung at Ms sides 
like weights. Who knew what he was thinkiiig ? 

Shengj marching past him with his stared at 
him curiously. So this was the American ! He looked 
oidj» too old for this life. So old a man should he at 
home among his children. Were there no young men 
in America ? He was very thirij too, and his leather 
belt was wrapped nearly twice about his narrow waist. 
The muscles stood out on his lean neck an|i his face 
was so thin that his cars looked big. ^But big ears 
were a good sign of a kindly wise man, or so Sheng's 
mother had always said. 

The American, catching Sheiig’s bold young eyes, 
smiled suddenly. 

“ Have you eaten ? he asked. 

How is it I understand your talk ? Sheng asked 
astonished, stopping where he stood. 

Why not, when I speak your language ? the 
American asked. I have lived in youi' countjy for 
twxnty years.’’ 

Almost as long as I have,” Sheng said with his'own 
great grin. 

You are young — a boy,” the American said. 

I could be your grandfather.” 

Sheng suddenly liked this American greatly. ** It 
is ti’ue you are too old,” he said politely ; you should 
be resting in your home.” 

But at that word home ” a flicker went over the 
bright blue eyes under the tattered sun-helmet wHcii 
tlie American wore. ‘‘ It is better not to talk or tMnk 
of home,” he said in his dry voice. Who has a 
home now ? ” 

hly father’s house still stands,” Sheng said proudly. 

Where ? ” the American asked. 

“ Near the city of Nanking,” Sheng said. 

Then Sheng went on and the American stood there 
watching the long line of men and he let them all go 
until the very last, which were the carriers of goods 
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aad the hospital supplies and then the doctor and 
the women. | These he stopped. 

You m%lit stay, doctor/^ he said to Chung. I 
would take it^ kindly if you oould tend our wouadeci 
before the flies eat the flesh off their bones/' 

So Mayli, when they came to their allies, saw only 
a horde of hungry fflthy weary men. Their faces were 
black with grime and streaked with swxat and their 
beards %«ere unshaven and their eyes sunken in their 
sockets. TLie wounded lay in the small shadotvs ciist 
by bushes and some were dying and many w'ere dead. 
Her heart beat in her throat as she commanded her 
women quietly. 

** Here is our work. We will lift those wounded 
but still living into the shade of that one great tree 
yonder. Then let each of you dip up water from that 
pond. We will not stop to boh it but I will pour 
disinfectant into it, and then each of you tend those 
who seem the weakest. Hsieh-ying, you are so strong. 
Gather some fuel together and we will build a fire and 
he^t food for them. Ten of you will care for the 
wounded and two will help Hsieh*ying. Pansiao will 
stay by me." 

So quietly she set each to her task while Chung 
smoothed a place under the tree and spread down a 
clean oEcd sheet that he took out of his tin box of 
tools, and he put on Iris surgeon's garments and pre- 
pared to cut out bullets and sew up gaps in the bodies 
of those who lay wounded. And now for the first 
time Mayli found herself quarrelling with Mm, for 
she could not bear to leave any man who still dxcw^ 
his breath. But Chung said, pointing to this one and 
another, Let that one die, he is doomed. That one's 
eyes are glazed. We must save only those who feave 
the chance of life." 

« ^3^3^ y0^ tell ^lio T^ill live aad who wall 

not ? " she cried. 

But he was ruthless and pointed Ms finger al this 



one and at that one, signifying which ones were to 
live and which to die. And she felt teajs come into 
her eyes while she worked without stop^ iout she took 
the time, nevertheless, to hold a cup of water for a 
dying man to drink and she took time to stop for the 
stained letters and pictures they held out to her of 
their wives and mothers and theii children and those 
whom they loved. Even as they drew their last breath 
they summoned strength to search into somfp hidden 
place in their soiled garments and takf^ out sweat- 
stained, bloody bits of paper like these and give them 
into her hands, murmuring and gasping their last 

hopes, Tell them — tell them and before he 

could say what must be told, man after man died. 

And without knowing it she began to sob, not 
aloud, but with deep inward sobs, and her throat was 
as tight as though an iron band were about it, and her 
hands trembled, and she saved all the poor bits of 
paper which had served to those men as symbols of 
what they loved best on earth. 

She would not weep long, for well she knew this 
was only the first day of many days that would be like 
this, but she was new and untried and for this day at 
least there was no glory worth such sorrow. Her 
women were far more calm than she, for they had 
done these same tasks before and for men of their own 
kind, and these were strangers. But Mayli had seen 
young men like these living and full of merriment 
and noise, and she had seen them in their own countries, 
careless, well beloved in comfortable homes. She had 
danced with such young men and let them make a 
little love to her and they were not strange to her. It 
was piteous to see them here, outwitted and betrayed, 
cut sff and trapped, and she felt no scorn for them 
but only sorrow. Most piteous of all was -to sec their 
gratitude when they heard her speak to them in their 
own tongue. 

I haven’t heard — a woman — speak English — 
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herself and san^^h?fi^‘^. ''"’I’ neverthdess force- 

«c song she had bc«n singing a few nights ago. 


•Onmc to me only with thine e-,et 
•And / mil pledge u>ith mine:’ 


throat^ sjoghig cased h« 


“ song/* he whispered. 


^ ^yiog boy smiled. 

“ w ^h~ English ■ 

How did you ” 

iiel^k and his hand loosened and yet she 

SS thhn.. '' streamng down her face as she sang, 
hand down ^ ''^1! ^^ded. And then she put the heavy 
^ yo™S hand, stm bony and thin 
the «inwn and blackened and 

her K ^ And then she pat 

who.?aw and wept indeed, careless of 

who saw or heard her, for it seemed to her that there 

A? woe in such a world as tliis. 

At that moment she felt henelf lifted up. Two 
han^ upon her arms grasped her and puUed her to 
her feet and she turned. 

“ Sheng ! » she whispered. 

> 1 , " ll y°“> he said. “ It was you I heard 

the other mght — singing that same song ! ” 



^ XV ^ , 

Thus beside tlie body of the dead English boy did 
Sheng and Mayli meet. Had these been other days 
they might have taken time for surprise^ but surprise 
of some sort came to them every day in this strange 
land. When anything could happen and none could 
foretell what he would be doing or where he m"Ould 
be an hour ahead^ not Mayli nor Sheng felt surprise 
beyond the first outcryo Each took the other’s two 
hands^ and they stood, their hands thus strongly 
clasped, their eyes searcliing each other’s face, and 
each felt now what the other felt, a comfort that was 
beyond speech. Gladness there could not be, for they 
stood in the midst of defeat and death, but courage 
poured through their hands to their hearts and in that 
instant he forgot his jealousy and his doubt of her. 

He. saw? her face streaming with sweat, her hair 
hanging wet upon her forehead and at her neck. She 
had on a rough straw hat such as farmers wear and 
the fading green twigs were twdsted about the crown. 
She was bone-thin, he saw, and her blue cotton uni- 
form dung to her thinness, wet, too, with her sweat. 
Her feet were bare in straw shoes, and her sleeves were 
rolled above her elbows. 

And she saw a tall gaunt young man, hard as 
leather, in a dirty uniform, Down that dark" face ol 
Ms the sweat poured in lines like rain and dripped 
from Ms chin. Indeed the sun was merciless upon 
them both. There were no trees except the squat 
growth of the jungle and the wounded had crawled 
to these small spots of shade and lay panting for water. 
Ne^r them a shadow-faced Indian began to moan 
softly for water. 

Pani-pani ’’ he moaned. 

They turned at the sound of his voice, and saw 
that his shoulder was torn avray and that he vras 
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bleeding to deatii. Mow Slieng^ e\’en i;efore he si>o'<e 
to ^Mayii^ dropped her hands and went o:;€r to tlse 
dying man ^and opened his ov;a bottle of precious 
water and put it to t!ic man’s lips, and hz lif-ed tir*' 
mac’s head his right hand so that he drinh 

more easily. * 

Oil, he will die anyway/’ Mayli cried in a i0v>/ 
voice. Save the water for yourself— 

But ^eng let the man drink and drink untd ti;e 
last was gon^. Then he put dowm tiac man’s liica;:! into 
the hot earth, and even as he did so the man dieciu 

The water is wasted/’ Mayli said in tlie '-axe 
low voice. 

It would have choked me had 1 refused it to aim/' 
Sheng replied. He corked the empty bottle and siting 
it to its place and then he turned to her again and took 
her one hand and held it in his. 

Where have you been ? ” he asked. 

Here/’ she said, with my women.” 

And I have been dreaming of you in that iittk 
hoise with the foolish small dog you love better than 
you do me/’ he said. 

And I thought you were anywhere but near me/‘ 
she said, her cracked lips smiling. 

** It was you I heard singing that night we marched/ ' 
he said, and I thought it could not be you,” 

These few words they said to each other in the 
midst of the men w'ho lay wounded and dying and 
sunstmek, and each knew that even this moment must 
end because of their duty to these others. Indeed the 
w^omen were stealing curious looks at them already tud 
so they unclasped their hands. 

I will seek you out tonight/’ SIxeng said. 

“ I shall be watching for you/’ she said. And tjicn 
it seemed to her she could not wait until night of such 
a day as this, for who knew at the end of the day who 
would be living and who dead ? 

” Take care of your life/’ she said to him and her 


ryes pleaded. Be sure that the night finds you safc.*^ 

His hot dark face seemed suddenly to flame. “ Do 
you think I could die ? Tonightj after sun sets.” 

He turned and strode off among the men who 
strewed the ground, and she watched'' the tal Ain 
figure for seconds, until she felt a small hand creep 
into hers. 

Who is that tall man, sister ? ” She heard 
Pansiao’s voice whisper this at her shoulder, xFor now 
Pansiao had begun to call her sister, and this Mayli 
allowed, knowing how lonely the young girl was. She 
turned her head and stared down into Pansiao^s 
wondering eyes. Then she began to laugh. 

How could I have forgotten you ! ” she cried. 

Well, I did forget you, you little thing. Why, that 
is your brother, child — your third brother! We 
have found each other.” 

Now Pansiao did stare after the young man but he 
was already gone among the men. “ Shall I run after 
him ? ” she asked. 

But Mayli shook her head. “ There is no time 
now,” she said. We have our work to do. But 
tonight he will come back, after sunset,” she said, 

and you must help me to watch for him.” 

She drew Pansiao with her as she spoke, and to- 
gether they stooped over an Englishman who was 
crawling on hands and knees to find the small shadow 
of a wrecked truck. His head was hanging -so she 
could not see his face. 

** How can I help you ? ” she asked. 

With a mighty effort he lifted his head at the sound 
of her voice and at her English words. Then she saw 
that which put out of her mind everything except the 
ma^^s misery. The lower part of his face was gone. 
He had no mouth to speak with, no jaw nor nose. 
Only Ms frightful eyes stared up at her in agony. 

She bent and Pansiao helped her and they took 
the man under the shoulders and dragged Hm to the 
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Iiot shade ^ of the truck. She laid him down so rha’^ 
at least Hs head was in the shade and she took a 
hypodermic ^rom her little ease she carried with her 
and she shot the needle into his arm^ and let hirr 
clutch her otler hand. Then when she felt his hold 
weaken and saw* his blazing eyes grow dim and doH. 
she put his hand df)wn upon the dry earth and lef": 
Mm. There were others whom perhaps she could save. 

• 

. . • Her^ was the misery of that day, that whi!-'?. 
they did their work the great retreat went oik 
and dying, they had to move and move again, Sii- 
knew that battle was roaring about her, but she gavs 
no heed to it and worked steadily on with her wonicu 
helping her and the doctor operating in a truck tin,dcr 
an awning. Yet even so the order would be cried ou^ 
over their heads that they must move still farther to 
the rear. For a battle is not a thing which can be 
seen whole. It is made of many small movements 
and many men and women, and each is a part of a 
whcflc which he cannot sec or understand. He muit 
move when the order is cried at him, and he mo\^es in 
the direction he is told, but why he docs not know,^ 
nor can he ask. 

All through that hot day Mayli turned from woiiacled 
men to wounded men and new ones were brought 
continually to die or to struggle on with life. When 
she grew faint with weariness she looked at Chung 
and knew that still she must not rest because he did not. 
He had tied a towel around Ms head to keep the 
sweat out of his eyes, but the sweat poured down 
cheeks and down his bare arms and it dripped off‘ hi-i 
fingers as he cut and sliced human flesh and tied vcini 
and arteries, and as they followed to bind whcre^hc 
had cut, bandages were wet with the womeMs sweat, 
but who could dry Mimelf in this most pitiless heat ? 
They drank whatever water they saw, and into bucketj 
that were brought from some drying filthy stream 
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Cliiing poured a bottle or two of stuff and some salt 
and let them drink* Only with recklessness could life 
be lived now in the midst of death and/When at any 
moment death might come out of the skies or out oi 
the bush about them, why hold back trom watepfor 
which they were famished ? 

Mayli watched her women narrowly to see how 
they bore the day, and they bore it well, or so she 
thought. Pansiao, whom she had feared for most, 
bore it best of ail. In the midst of all heat and 
blood and dead, Pansiao came and went, fetching and 
carrying this and that, her small face cheerful however 
hot. Once she came near to Mayli and Mayli saw 
her smile. 

I keep thinking of tonight,®* Pansiao whispered. 

She was a child indeed, and Mayli smiled back 
without speaking. In all this horror Pansiao could 
think of her own joy tonight. Her little mind had 
chosen to sec no meaning in horror any more. She 
w^atched a man die and could feel nothing because 
she had seen, it too often before, and death was f>art 
of life for her now. Blood and wounds and stench 
she let pass by her and she -fixed her mind on some- 
thing of her own. Today it was the thought of her 
brother, but yesterday it was a bit of sweetstuff she 
had found in a shop and bought for a penny, and the 
day before that a kitten lost on the roadside. To- 
morrow^ it would be something else. 

Siu-chen, the young girl who had been a student 
in an inland school, and who was an orphan since 
the attack on Nanking, was crying as she worked. 
Now and again she lifted her hands all soiled with 
blood and dirt and wiped her eyes, and her face, always 
ruddy, was splotched with blood not her own. But 
MayH did not fear for her so long as she could weep. 
Nor did she fear for Hsich-png who cursed and swore 
as she lifted the heavy bodies of men to her back and 
carried them across the battlefield, or took the light 
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ones in her arms lika children. Mayli could hear he: 
cursing and -.wearing to herself as die cariic and went.. 

Oh my* mother and my mothcrls mufiiCFi and 
look at all tli% waste of good men ! Oli.^ these deviiii 
and may their fathers be turtles and their mothers' 
private parts rot away/^ Then she screamed^ Why. 

I know him, this one with his legs gone ! Captain V' 
she cried to Mayli, he is the man who dro\'C tia.: 
truck — *do you remember ? He was such a heariy 
good man. tHome here, my poor one, and id me ijec 
you to the doctor ” 

Chung shouted at her not to bring him such men 
as this, for how could he put two legs on a body ? 
But Hsich-ying bawled back at him tliat though her 
own mother were cursed she would pick up any man 
that looked at her with living eyes, were liis skin mdiite 
or black, and did he have legs or not, and the only 
ones she left were the ones already dead and would 
she leave this one whom she knew ? But the raan died 
as |he spoke. 

It was a strange thing that in this dreadful day 
when the enemy did not cease for one inoraent to 
harass them from the sky and from the jungles, ia 
their frantic weariness they took time ao,d strength to 
quarrd togetlier, now Chung and Hsieh-ying and now 
bitterly any two who must come togetlier as they 
worked. As often as the enemy weapons burst upon 
them, so often men’s tempers, or women’s, burst out in 
too much fear and weariness and heat and hunger. 
And worse than anytliing was the pitiless glare of tlic 
angry sun that grew steadily more fierce m the da]; 
went on. 

But so long as they could shout and sweax at daefc 
other or weep Mayli felt her women safe. Only whet 
they were silent did she keep watch, of them,, and tin 
two silent ones were An-lan and Ghi-^liiig. These twe 
worked without let all day, and when at late noon i 
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little food was sent around^ CM-ling shook her head 
and woiild not eat. 

Mayli went to her. Eat,” she said to GM4iiig, 

“ I coimnand it,” 

Chi-ling shook her head. I cannot,” she said, 
even though you command me. I would vomit 
it up.” 

At that Mayli let her alone, and only watched her 
sharply as she and An-lan worked side^by side, for 
between these two had grown up a sort of friendship, 
as though in their silence they found comfort. 

So the long day drew on, and always more heavily, 
for by mid-sfternoon all knew that the battle was 
being lost. Defeat was in the smell of the air, in the 
dust, in the heat. None spoke the word, but all knew, 
and the mounting of that knowledge swept through 
them like an evil wind. 

The General knew it without waiting for his mes- 
sengers to tell him. He had led his own men that 
day, endeavouring with, all his heart to clear the read 
for their retreat. But so evil was the enemy, and so 
clever in his evil, that whenever a road was cleared in 
one place it was blocked again in another, and it was 
this endless blocking that held them constantly in trap. 
Now the General cursed the foreign machines indeed, 
for these machines were useless when their engines 
stopped, and like the heart in a human body, it was 
the engine which was' most delicate and vulnerable in 
them. Again and again the enemy dragged the dead 
machines together across a road and made a fort 
behind them and sprayed the road of retreat with fire. 

We are tied to these machines ! ” the General 
roared to his commanders. ** Would that we could 
trust to our own legs and leave the cursed things here 
to rust and rot ! ” 

Yet how could they leave these instruments and 
vehicles in which their allies trusted? Because of 
machines men must follow roads and upon those roads 
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emy rained down fire from heaven and sent wit 
the JungleSj and everywhere and always the 
' founc^them because they could not take shelter 
ave the^i'oads* 

ten night c|me at last, they halted, knowing ilia: 
night the enemy would block the road they miiat 
tomorrow add^ that the people of the land, 
vere their enemies, would help them and hide 
anM by the side of the enemy send out thei^ 

»» 

esc bullets, Sheng discovered, were anything the 
5 could find* The enemy had good bullet.:* 
made and of a sort that burst quickly and with 
y of fine metal that tore the flesh in twenty places, 
-tc in the day, before the halt was called for the 
Sheng felt a sting in his left upper arm. He 
t that moment in a narrow fork of road that led 
om the main road, and the hour being late he 
>oking for a place of encampment for his men. 
it his hand to his arm but before he could End 
luse of the sting a rain of metal points fdl upon 
mdful of men who were with him and they beat 
heads and ran firom that place. When he was 
^hat safe again in the main road and 'weE away 
the danger of trees near by, he felt his arm and 
. own amazement he found the head of a nail 
itly in Hs arm as though a carpenter had ham- 
I it in* He jerked it out by the head and found 
, between two and three inches in length, and he 
some good curses as he held it up between Ms 
b and forefinger* 

5ec tMs/* he said to his men, ** TMs is what they 
i with now.** 

That nail/* Ms aide said, is from no enemy ,^'b€ 
but from one of the men of Burma who join the 
y against us* These Burmese have no good^ 
ons yet, having been long forbidden by law of 
Mtc men to carry arms at any time, and so whai 
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they have are old weapons they have stolen or kept 
‘hidden against this day, and having i>o bullets for 
them they shoot out nails or scraps of any metal they 
can find/^ f" 

Slow dark blood now was dripping out of the haih 
hole, and Sheng let it run awhile to cleanse the wound 
and then he tore a strip from the tail of Ms shirt and 
bound it up and went on with his work. That night 
they encamped in no bypath but in the mldtlie of the 
main road, whence they could watch onfall sides who“ 
ever came near, and he spread Ms men out faiiwise 
through the near-by jungle, the outer ones on guard 
all night, wMle the inner ones were to sleep until mid- 
night, when it was their time to stand guard. 

Wlxen all was ready for the night and the weary 
men had eaten the poor food that was all they had 
until new supplies could be sent up from the far rear« 
Sheng bade Ms next officer take his place for a wliile 
and then alone he went down the road a mile and 
more to where the wounded were, to keep Ms tryst. 

Now as he came near, Ms heart beating and leaping 
in Ms breast, he saw instead of the one he expected to 
be waiting for Hm at the edge of the encampment, the 
figures of two. In the moonlight that shone hard and 
as clear, almost, as sunsMne upon that jungle road 
he saw Mayli^s head lifted and listening, but clinging 
to her hand with both hands was a shorter, younger 
figure. His ardent heart cMlled. Why had she brought 
a stranger to their first meeting ? Was she to begin 
again that fencing, playing and delay wMch had held 
Mm off so long ? He grew angry at the thought. 

“ There is no time for such delay any more/^ he 
thought. ** She must have done with it« I 'will have 
hef deal with me now as truly as though she were man 
instead of woman.®^ 

He strode forward, quickening Ms step with anger, 
and so she saw his face surly when he came near. 
She did not speak. She gazed at him and waited. 
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“Who is this you have brought with you?” h*; 

asked shortly* 

Then she ^understood the cause of Ms anger 
she laughed, ^ Sheng ! ’’ she said, you know 

He cast a look or two at Pansiao but care!c^sl)% so 
eager ivas he to Be alone with Mayli. As for Paiislrra,, 
she lifted her little fa«€ timidly and looked witii worichir 
at ^ this tall harsh-voiced fellow. Was this indcexl her 
third blather? She remembered Mm a.s a reedy, 
sullen boy wrho had been like a storm in liis fatiicr's 
house. And yet she remembered, too, that soirictime„i, 
when she was very small he had let her ride the water- 
buffalo to the grasslands with Mm, and there upon the 
peaceful sunny hills he had not been surly, but kind- 
He had pulled the sw’eet grass that had its tender 
silvers^ tassels folded inside green sheaths and drav/ing 
them out one by one he bad held them before her 
open mouth and she had licked them in with her tongue 
while they laughed. And she could remember that 
sometimes he had sung to her. 

you remember the song you used to sing 
about farmers hoeing in the spring ? she now asked 
him suddenly. 

And she lifted her voice and sang a snatch of it in 
a clear quavering trill. 

Why, how do you know that song ? he asked 
her. ** It is a song of my native hills/' 

Because I am Pansiao/' she said, faltering under 
Ms stern dark gaze. 

He stared down at her and drew in his breath and 
pulled his right ear. What a thing I am/' he said, 
that I do not know my own sister — if you arc my 
sister/' he added, ** being here in tHs evil hole, and 
how' you are here I could not tMnk if I should 
the rest of my life." 

Now his surly looks were gone and lie was all eager 
and amazed, and he gazed into Pansiao's face and the 
more he looked the more he saw it was she. 



" What is the name of my sister-in-law ? he asked* 
Jade/® she said quickly. 

And what is the number of my brothers ? ” 
he asked. / 

‘‘ Two/® she said happily, Lao^Ta and Lao' Er,, 
and you arc Lao San, and our house is built around a 
court with a small pond in the nliddlc, and there are 
goldfish in it, and in the summer there is matting over 
the court and we eat there, all of us together, and 
my elder brother’s little boys run to and fro and — ■ 

and She put her hand to her mouth. Oh, poor 

Orchid/® she whispered, I have not remembered 
you for so long and you arc dead ! 

“ The two boys also are dead,®® Sheng said shortly. 

Pansiao gave a wail of sorrow. “ Oh, but the/ 
m^’ere so pretty, those two little boys ! she wept, 
** and I remember that the smallest one was so fat 
and soft when I held him and he always smelled of M§ 
mother’s milk, like a little calf ! ” 

There in that strange and lonely place, in a short 
hour of peace in the middle of the night, with^ the 
soldiers sleeping about them and the moans of the 
wounded in their ears, the brother and sister drew 
near to each other in longing for the home where they 
had been born. 

** Let us find somewhere to sit down,” Mayli said 
gently. 

But where was there to sit in this evil place ? 

We must not go near the edge of the wood/^ 
Sheng said. ** The snakes are very swift here and 
deadly. We must stay where we can see the ground 
clear about us.” 

There was a broken truck near them, turned on its 
sidre and blasted partly away by an enemy sheE, and 
upon this they sat, Pansiao between Mayli and Sheng. 
The mosquitoes sang shrilly about their ears and out 
of the night there came the sounds of the jungle on 
either side of them, those sharp sounds of restless small 
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stSy mo¥ing through the night, and sometimes thef 
rd the stealthy crackle of twigs bent under the foot 
^onie larger creature* There they sat in the hot 
Diilight and the memory of that farmhouse so many 
usands of mles from here crept into them like u 
mess* '' 

Now they both fell silent for a while, and Pansiao 
itched her memory and Sheng sat dreaming, for- 
ting^l except his home and those from whom l:y 
i sprung. ^ Who knows the paths of the mind ? 

... It so happened that at that very moment 
ig Sao, too, was thinking of her third son and she 
' sleepless upon her bed. She who at night always 
[ upon her bed and into sleep at the same instant 
.s now uneasy because of new evil that had befallen 
5 house that day. 

Ling Tan could not sleep because of it and he lay 
her side, still but wakeful. On this day he haf^ 
ard from his two elder sons, who had heard it in 
£» city where they had gone to sel new radishes, 
at the war was lost in Burma. From there, how many 
ousands of miles away, had the evil news come. It 
me by secret voices in the air, it came by whispers 
oken behind hands and into waiting cars, and now 
any knew that Burma would be lost and, because 
this, years must pass before they could be free 
;ain. . 

So Ling Tan that day saw his som come back 
oomy from the city, though their baskets were empty. 
What are the devils doing now ? he had asked 
.em. In these days he himself went no more to the 
ty, but used what strength he had upon the fidds. ^ 
It is not the devils this time but the white mem la 
Lirma,'" Lao Ta told him, and he sat down on a 
mch at the door and sighed and let Ms baskets drop, 
id took out his little bamboo pipe and stuffed it with 
dried weed they used instead of tobacco nowadays. 
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Now this Lao Ta since he married the woman he 
found in Ms trap had grown sleeker and more fat 
than he had ever been in his lean life^and tMs was 
because Ms new wdfe made him secref dainties and 
slipped into his bowl all the little best meats she could 
without being seen. She had made him give np liis 
trapSy too^ and she had done this by persuading him 
that he mmt help his old father more. 

TMs yon should do being so good an elder son/' 
she had said^ and she praised Mm always and coaxed 
Mm with her praise, and without any force she had 
Hm little by little doing what she wanted. 

But indeed tMs was the woman’s power in the 
house that she could coax so sweetly and with so much 
love that it was a pleasure to yield to her. All she did 
was without any wish for herself, and her love poured 
out for them all and aU loved her. With Jade she never 
took an elder’s place but she cried out with wonder at 
Jade’s learning and her prettiness and she worshipped 
Jade’s three sons and especially the two she had de- 
livered at a single birth. Lao Er she served and praised 
and let Mm think he should have been the eldest son 
with so much wisdom as he had, and Ling Sao she 
studied how to spare and Ling Tan she spoke to as 
her master. Only to her own husband, Lao Ta, did 
she shov/ her one great constant wish that she might 
have a son before it was too late, but of this too she 
spoke with only such anxious love for him that he 
wf;B moved to comfort her instead of blaming her, 
I*eave off fretting for a cMld,” he told her often. I 
am pleased with you, though you are barren. These 
are ill times for children anyway.” But still the woman, 
prayed to Kwanyin night and morning with her beads 
between her fingers, and still she hoped. 

Therefore Lao Ta was cheerful enough these da'vs 
so that gloom showed on Mm when he felt it, and a!i 
had shared his gloom when he told them what he and 
Ms brother had heard that day. They sat late in the 
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evening talking of it and planning what should be 
done if Burma fell. 

“ Those \^ite men,” Ling Tan said again and yet 
again, “ I nVer dreamed it that those white men 
could fail, their guns — their weapons — how 

could it be ? ” And he thought sadly how* little worth 
their promise was ifJBurma fell. 

“ Years it will be for us if we are shut oif,” Lao Er 
said sa(%, and his eye sought Jade’s. 

" Are our children to be brought up as slaves ? ” 
Jade cried out. Now Jade had sat silent ail this while, 
and at her sudden cry they all turned to stare at her' 
At this she burst into tears and ran out from the room. 

Ling Tan looked at his second son’s grave face. 

What does she mean ? ” he asked. 

" It is her great fear that our children will not know 
what freedom is,” Lao Er answered. “ So far she has 
been hoping beyond reason that the white men would 
vanquish the enemy quickly, and she knows that for 
this Burma is our last hope.” 

She always knows too much,” Ling Sao sighed. 
** That wife of yours, my son, she knows as much as 
any man.” 

Ling Tan spoke again to Lao Er. “ If you want 
your sons to grow up free then you must leave this 
house.” 

“ What ? ” Ling Sao cried at this. “ Am I to let 
my grandsons go out and be lost like my third son ? ” 
And she put her blue apron to her eyes and wept aloud 
and Lao Er made haste to comfort her. 

“ Now, my mother,” he said, “why will you always 
reach the end before there is the beginning ? Have I 
said I am taking your grandsons away from you ? ” 

“ No,” Ling Sao sobbed, “ but if Jade wan^ to 
go, you will.” 

“How can we take three small children out 
secretly ? ” Lao Er urged. “ It is only a dream of 
hers. We will not leave you.” 
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But Ling Sao would not be comforted* If Jade k 
dreamingj then I am afraid,’^ she said, and though Lao 
Tak wife brought hot tea to soothe her, she would not 
drink it, and so at last they parted an^ went to bed, 
and still none was eased. j 

Now in bed Ling Sao lay and thought how great a 
sorrow it would be if there were no children in the 
house and it would be worse even than if she heard 
her third son were lost, and then she felt hers^^i* wicked 
to think thus of her own son and she began to yeam 
fi>r Lao San and soon she fell to weeping softly. 

Now Ling Tan heard her weeping and he spoke 
iharply from his pillow. “ Give over weeping, woman ; 
your tears should be dry by now with so much trouble 
as we have had,” he said. 

** Am I to have my life end childless ? ” she cried out. 

You stiU think of yourself,” he said heavily. ** But 
you and I, old woman, we arc as good as dead. Can 
we let the little ones grow up as slaves ? Jade is 
right.” 

At this Ling Sao wailed afresh, and he being very 
weary in his old age could not be patient with her 
hr once and he reached out his hand and slapped her 
check. Give over — give over — he shouted, ** lest 
you make me weak, too.” 

At these words she paused, and, not minding his 
ierccness, she put out her hand and touched his cheek 
and found it wet. Now she was quiet. 

You, too ? ” she whispered. 

still,” he muttered, but his voice broke her 

heart. 

' ** My dear old man,” she said, and yielded up her 
will. Let come what must — let come what must. 

? . . And in the hot night Sheng sat frowning and 
remembering and Pansiao, beside him, remembered, 
too, and Mayli let them be alone, as though she were 
mot there. 



Pansiao put out her hand and Sheng took it and 
held It. ’ 

“ “y -^ttle sister,” he said sadly, “ why are you 

here? It is iworsc for you than for me. What can 
be your end 

“ But it is very lucky for me to have found Mayli 
and now you,” Pahsiao said cheerfully. “ It might 
have been that I was here all alone,” and so she told 
him ho> it happened that she had come here by one 

chance and Aten another, 

“ You have been like a leaf on a river/’ he said, 
borne along without knowing how or why.’’ 

'' But now I am quite safe/’ she said cosily, now 
I am with both of you.” 

Over her head those tw^'o, Sheng and Mayli, looked 
at each other, and well they knew what each was 
iMnking. Though they longed to be alone, how could 
they tell this young and trusting creature to leave them 
even for a little wMle ? They had not the heart to be 
so cruel, and so they sat listening while she prattled, 
anfl looMng at each other over her head. 

And what she prattled of was always home and 
again home^ “ Do you remember how Jade used tc 
try to teach me to read, Third Brother ? ” she asM. 
** I wish I could show her now how many letter! I 
know and read to her out of my little book. I have 
the book still in my pack.” 

** Yes, she does,” Mayli said. I have seen hci 
reading it sometimes.” 

I learned to read it in the white woman’s school/’ 
Pansiao said, where I first saw you, Elder Sister/* 
she said to Mayli. “ And the moment I saw you I 
knew that you ” 

She turned to look at her brother with sucMeii 
thoughtfulness. The moment I saw this elder sister 
I said she would be a good wife for you,” she said. 

Sheng laughed aloud. So have I always said the 
same thing,” he told Pansiao, and so I still do say* 



But can yon get her to agree with m? 

Now Pansiao wassail eagerness. She took Mayli'i 
hand and brought it to Sheng’s upon li^r knees and 
she put them together under her two littif rough hands 
and held them there. ^ 

Now, you t-two/’ she said, stammering, you two 

— ought you not to agree ? 

And as though to humour her Mayii let her hand 
lie under Sheng’s, and Sheng closed his rigKt hand 
strongly over her narrow one and held and above 
these two clasped hands Pansiao's hands pressed down,^ 
quivering and hot. Will you not agree with us ? 
she said pleadingly to Mayii. 

Child/^ Mayii said, is tliis the time or the hour 
for such talk ? Who can tell what tomorrow will bring 
to any of us ? 

But that is why we should agree together/' 
'Pansiao said anxiously. If we were sure of tomorrow 

— 'there would be no haste. But when there may be 
no tomorrow, should we not agree tonight ? ” 

** She is right,’’ Sheng said in his deep voice. ^ 

Then Mayii felt her heart drawn out of her body. 
Would it not be strength to make her promise to 
Sheng and so be secure at least in that ? 

Then as though Heaven would not give her even so 
much, before she could speak they heard the sound of 
running footsteps and there was Arx-lan, pale in the 
moonlight, gasping with running, and her eyes were 
staring black in her pale face. She ran to Mayii as 
though the other two were not there, and she shouted 
as she ran, 

Oh, you are here ^ — Oh, I have searched for you 
everywhere ! Chi-ling — Chi-ling has hung herself 
upewt a tree ! She — she is there ! ” And AiiJan 
pointed to the further side of the encampment. 

Mayii leaped to her feet and ran toward the place 
she pointed and Sheng came behind her. Behind 
him Pansiao stood still but none thought now of her« 
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They ran to the further edge of the jungle, beyond 
where the men lay behind thJ barricade of their 
vehicles, and there upon a gnarled low tree whose 
sm^l fan-shajVd leaves quivered even in the silent air, 
they saw Ghi^ng, a slender shape hanging iooselv 
from a branch. 

Sheng took out liis knife and cut the cloth that 
held her and caught her as she fell and laid her on 
the grouhd. It was Chi-ling indeed, and she had tom 
her girdle it? half and made a noose and by it had 
taken her own life. 

But was her life quite gone ? Mayli stooped and 
felt the flesh still warm. “ Run,” she bade Ah-lan, 
“ Run — find Chung ! ” And she began to chafe 
Chi-ling’s limp hands and to move her thin arms. In 
very little time Chung was there, girding himself as 
he came, for in the heat he had been sleeping nearly 
naked, and he stooped and felt Chi-ling’s heart. He 
shook his head — the heart was still and she was dead, 
Thjey rose, and An-lan stood gazing doivn at her wit!', 
no tears in her staring eyes, and only grimness on 
her mouth. 

“ Did she say nothing to you, An-lan ? ” Mayli 
asked gently. “ You two were such friends.” 

“ Nothing,” An-lan said. “ We ate our meal to- 
gether tonight as we always do, she and I, a little 
apart from the others for the sake of quiet. Then aftcr- 
waxds'she did what you told us was to be done for the 
wounded. She did for hers, and I for mine.” 

“ I saw her,” Chung said slowly, “ not above an 
hour ago. She came in to tell me that one of the 
Australians had died. But I had feared he would. 
There was gangrene in his wound and my sulfa drugs 
are gone. But she knew tliat he might not li\''fc — 
besides, he was a stranger to her.” 

“ She always took every death too hard,” An-lan 
muttered. “ I told her — I said, we shall see^ many 
die, and what are we to do if you behave so each time ? ” 
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What did she sa^y ? ” Mayli asked. 

” You know hoW she never answered anyone 
An-lan said. She did not answer me^ But I w.ii 
speaking thus even as she went to th^ young dying 
man^ and it must be that when she saw him dic/shs 
came here to the jungle and died^ too/’ 

Let us go and look at that deaSi man,” Chung said* 
It may be she left some sign on him.” 

But we cannot leave her here,” Mayli sam quickly* 
The jungle beasts would have her — rhe ants, the 
wild cats — they say there are tigers here, too.” 

Sheng stooped. I will carry her,” he said, and 
he lifted Chi4ing’s dead body over his shofilder, and 
10 they went into the encampment. An English guard 
peered at them. 

Who goes there ? ” he asked. 

A nurse has killed herself,” Chung said shortly. 

** Oh, I say ! ” the guard murmured. He lowered 
his gun and put up the mosquito netting that hung 
from the brim of his hat and stared at Chi-ling. WJiy, 
that girl,” he said aghast, she passed me not half 
an hour ago, and I said she had better not go out alone, 
but she pushed by me, and I let her go — it’s hard to 
argue with them when they don’t speak English.” 

Put her down,” Chung said to Sheng. The 
piard will watch her until we come back.” 

So Sheng put Chi-ling down and Mayli stooped 
and straightened her body on the ground and there 
she lay peacefully, the white moonlight on her face. 
I’ll watch,” die guard murmured. 

They went on silently then to the place where the 
young man had lain upon a pallet on the ground and 
there he still was, dead. But there was neither sign 
nor"^ message there from Chi-ling, Only when they 
looked closely did they see how ordered was the young 
man’s body, his hair smoothed, and over the foulnea 
of the gangrened wound in his lower belly there lay a 
handful of fragrant leaves of some sort. 
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Sl^ put those leaves there,” ,M-Iaii said. 

So Aey stood a moment and thfen Chung said “ Ltt 
m go back a.^d bury her. In this heat it whi not do 
to let her he.^ITic young man others will bury, but 

let us bury her, for she is ours/’ 


So they went back, and there beside the road k 
the edge of the jungle they dug a hole with sticks and 
a shovel^that Sheng found and An-lan and Mayli put 
green leaWs into the hole and they laid Chi-ling amonf 
them, and thSn when the earth was covered over her 
Sheng and C^ung together lifted the log of a fallen 
tree and laid it across the grave to keep the beasts away. 

When ail was done, Sheng and Mayli looked at each 
other and Sheng said in his old rough way, “ Now I 
must get back to my men and you back to where your 
duty is,” 

They looked and Pansiao had come up and she 
was watching them, but silently, her eyes strange and 
startled. They did not heed her, nor did they heed 
An-lan who sat on the end of the log, her head k her 
hands. Chung had gone already. 

“ Let us meet as often as we can at night,” Sheng 
said. “ Keep watch for me, and I will find you when 
I am free.” 

She nodded, and he went away and when she saw 
him gone, she went over to An-lan and put her hand 
on the girl’s shoulder. “ Come,” she said. 

And An-lan rose and now Pansiao came near and 
she was silent and afraid, and Mayli put out her hand 
and took Pansiao’s, and so m silence the three went 
into the encampment to sleep, if sleep they could in 
the few hours until dawn would come agak. 



'^'XV! 

f 

But not the nezt night nor the next fot six nights 
after _ that did Sheng and Mayli me^t. For at dkwri 
the next day those whom the mosquitoes and the 
leeches had not waked, or the s^dflies and all those 
many teasing insects and small creatures whkh dwell 
in wild lands, now were awakened by low-fiying enemy 
planes which strewed fire even on the real" where Mayli 
and her women were. She had lain down for an hour 
or two and Pansiao beside her, after Sheng left, and 
she had commanded An-lan to stay within her sight, 
on the pretence that she might need her, but truly to 
watch the girl whose silence she did not trust. 

When she lay down she would have said she could 
not sleep, for her thoughts were torn and troubled 
indeed, but she did sleep, being still so young and now 
very weary. From this sleep she too was awakened 
by the thundering of bombs very near and she leaped 
out of her sleep, dragging Pansiao with her, and they 
fled into the edge of the jungle. There in the half- 
darkness they clung together. A flying rain had fallen 
a little while before, a rain which had not waked them 
in their shallow tent, but which had wet every leaf and 
bush, and now in spite of the heat and the stillness of 
the morning this rain made them feel chill. Nor was 
it safe even here, for all knew that the enemy crawled 
through the trees like monkeys, disguised in green, 
and so Mayli looked fearfully about her. But instead 
of that enemy, at this moment she saw near her a short 
thick serpent rearing its head from behind a rotting log. 

Do not move,** she whispered to Pansiao. There ^ 
is%n evil-faced snake watching us.** 

So, not daring to move, they clung together staring 
in horror at that snake, while above them the planes 
soared and dipped and soared again with loud whines 
of sound, and each time they dipped the thunder felL 
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The snake grew angry as it listened and now it began 
to weave itself back and forth, liftijig its squat head out 
of the nest of its own body and darting out a thin^ split 
thread of scarlet tongue. 

Bansiao washed it and her face grew pale. I 
think that is no shake,"" she whispered. I tliink it is 
a demon."" o 

In this close wet heat, in the dripping wet, the two 
girls stocM motionless, watching the creature. It dipped 
its head and4:hen moved it slowly from right to left 
and back and* forth, its two round black eyes fixed 
upon them, and though it was twenty feet and more 
away from them yet Mayii too began to be sure it had 
an evil intent toward them. 

We must not stay here,” she whispered to Pansiao. 

Let m move away so slowly that it does not know 
we move.” 

So they began to move slowly backward to the 
edge of the jungle again, forgetting in this terror the 
enemy above. But the instant they began to move 
thu^ in retreat, terror took them entirely and without 
thought and with nothing indeed except mad fear 
they ran into the middle of the road and not once did 
they look back at that serpent. 

Do you think perhaps it blames us for all this 
noise ? ” Pansiao asked anxiously, when they had 
stopped. 

Perhaps indeed it docs,” Mayii said. That I 
had not imagined,” she added, and in the midst of 
the danger and the explosions to the right and to the 
left of them she gave a second’s wondering thought to 
the creatures in this jungle, used to silence since the 
world began and now crazed doubtless with what 
they could not understand. » 

She was to remember often in the next days the 
terror wHch had seized her and Pansiao together when 
they fied from the snake. For something of the same 
terror seemed to possess the armies in retreat in these 
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days* The enemy made sorties over them five and 
six times a day as |:hey moved toward the rear^ and 
each time the deaci were more than could be buried 
and the wounded more than could be /cared for^ and 
there was no sleep and little time Mr food and no 
appetite for the poor stuff that was given them to eatj 
for they had lost communication with the rest and 
must eat what could be found. In those few days 
Pansiao grew thin and white and Siu-chen’s^uddiness 
was streaked with paleness. There was not strength 
now for tempers or quarrelling. Those who lived did 
what had to be done for the dying. 

And over them and under them and about them 
like blankets of wet wool was the eternal heat, which 
did not abate night or day. By day the sun was not to 
be borne, and they longed for the night. Then in the 
night the hotness of the dark was so hateful that they 
longed for the day again. This was the season of the 
mango showers, those light and fleeting rains which 
fall suddenly and soft out of seemingly sunny skies, the 
rains to which in better years than this the peoplchad 
looked forward with thankfulness for the ripening of 
the fruit. Now while the showers gave a momeat*s 
respite from heat they sent a lasting chili through 
bo^cs weakened by battle. Indeed there was no good 
thing to be said of these days. They were an endless 
struggle and striving to retreat more quickly, until at 
last this retreat grew to terror in them all, a panic 
that spread from body to body, for it was flesh that 
feared and mind was dead. 

Thus did six days pass and Mayli saw Sheng not 
once- She had not looked for him, it is true, for there 
had been no time in this retreat. But on the evening 
of^he sixth day retreat was held because a heavy rain 
that afternoon had mired them and had clouded the 
skies too so that for a while the enemy did not come out. 
For the first time in all these days and nights Mayli 
took time to wash herself. The rain came down, steady 
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Red softj and she took out from Jher pack the last piece 
of soap she had saved jealously sinefc she left home. She 
called Pansiao a little apart and told her to hold up 
a piece of nAtting between her and the road, and 
behind that ms^ing she washed herself clean in the rain. 

It was while sHe did this that she saw Pansiao’s face 
peeping over the matting, the rain streaming down her 
cheeks, and she said, 

“ Not^ what shall we do ? I see that Third Brother 
of mine comij^g near.** 

Does he come ? ** Mayli exclaimed. ** Then I will 
dress myself quickly.’* 

So she did and in a moment she was ready, for she 
had only to put on her wet uniform and bind her wet 
hair and there she was. 

So she came out from behind the matting and there 
was Sheng. The first thing she saw was that he looked 
ill and then she saw that his arm was tied into a rough 
sling with a short length of hempen rope. 

Oh, you are wounded ! ** she cried. 

^ I don’t say it is enough to call a wound,” he 
replied. “ It is a nail-hole that I had six days ago 
and I thought the wound clean, but now I think there 
was poison on the nail.” And he told her how he 
had felt a sting and had found a nail buried in Hm 
to the head. 

Let me sec it,” she cried, and she drew him aside 
into the little tent, and made him unwrap the cloth 
he had tom from the tail of his shirt. There wa& 
indeed before her eyes a very ugly angry wound, for 
his arm had swelled and pus was coming out of the 
hole and small red veins ran up and down his arm 
and shoulder. 

Oh, you stupid ! ” she cried, her fright making 
her angry, **how could you not tell me about this 
before now ? ” 

Who has had time to think of himself? ” he said. 

And what had she to reply to this ? She turned to 
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Pansiao who was iooki|ig at them with anxious eyes. 

Go and call tl|e doctor/^ she said. Tell him 
this time it is your brother.” And away Pansiao went 
rimiiing to find Chungs and while she WjiS gone Mayil 
washed the wound with medicines frowhcr own Mt. 

Now shyness fell upon them, arid yet it seemed 
good to them to be alone in spite of all their evii 
circumstances. It could be only a few^ minutes, they 
both knew, and each quickly set about to tlijhik what 
tci say in those few minutes, and for soipie words that 
would last until they were alone again. And Sheiig 
who was always outright spoke first and he said, “ If 
ever we come out of this trap in wliich we are I will 
not wait one day longer to know your true miiid 
about me.” 

She had been making herself very busy at Im w^ound, 
and now she looked up to smile, but the smile stopped 
on her face, for she saw that even the soft touch she 
put upon that arm had made him sick with pain. 

Oh,” she cried, ** this is very bad — you should 
have told me how’’ bad. Sit down, Sheng ” ^ 

And she made him sit down on a box there which 
had once held bullets and which she had brought in 
for a seat. She went on washing his wound and she 
comforted him with humming. “ Now, I must hurt 
you, poor fellow — I cannot help it. It makes my 
own flesh ache to hurt you like this, but the filth must 
be washed out and the poison. Then when '•Chung 
comes he can see it clean and he will know whal 
next to do ” 

And he sat still, not speaking because her words 
were sweet to him and the tone of her voice warm. 
How close — how close they were, and could anything 
pa|:t them, even death ? 

But that moment was only a moment long and it 
was gone before they could grasp it, and there was 
Chung at the flap of the tent. 

** Now what ? ” he asked. 
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“ This fellowj” Mayli said. nail has poisoned 

Hm.” I • 

Chung’s square face was like a death’s-head these 
days^it was so’^n, and the cords of his neck were like 
strings that m^ed his head, and the little belly he 
used to have in good times was gone now and in its 
place was a cavern around which he knotted his girdle 
twice, ^ut he was not ill and he never spoke of weari- 
ness. He* stared into the hole now cleaned and smelled 
its taint, and Shook his head. 

“ This man should have the sulfa,” he said, “ but 
I have none. I used the last days ago.” 

“ Would they have some — the English ? ” Mayli 
asked. 

“ How do I know ? ” Chung answered. “ I have 
not seen an English doctor these ten days.” 

“ We can’t keep up with them,” Sheng said wryly. 
“ They are always ahead of us in retreat,” 

And now this was the first time that Mayli knew 
wh]{ they had gone back each day. “ Is this why each 
midday we hasten so ? ” she asked. 

“ We get our orders each morning to hold,” Sheng 
said hastily. “ We hold at any cost. Then by midday 
the order comes to straighten out the lines. Then we 
spend the afternoon retreating to where the line is.” 

They looked at each other in deepest gloom. 

** But where is the end of this ? ” Mayli asked. 

“ Wiio knows ? ” Sheng said. “ Be sure the General 
is like a man gone mad. He who Ixas never retreated 
in his life of war is now pulled back and pulled back, 
leaving his men dead. We who command under him — 
what can we do ? ” 

“ But the American ? ” Mayli breathed. 

“ What can the American do ? ” Sheng said shorBy. 

“ He is no god — he is like us — a foreigner, fighting 
on foreign soil. No, tiie battle is lost. We know it. 
The men smell defeat even in the rear and soldiers 
are deserting.” 
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Our men ? ’’ Mayli asked faintly. 

All men*- fSheng said. Those who have 

the will to desert are deserting — • yhite^ yellow, 

black ” J‘ 

All this while he had sat holding ,hS arm still/' and 
now the doctor recalled himself, and sighed. 

What to do with you I cannot tell,*^ he said. 

Then Pansiao spoke. She had stood silent whik 
they talked of the war and she had paid nG heed to 
their talk but only to her brother’s arm.*" 

** Do you remember, Third Brother,’’ she now said, 
that our mother used to make a poultice of baked 
yeast-bread wet and she put it on us when we had 
boils in the summer and it drew the boils and then 
they broke and went away ? Sometimes she put in 
yellow rape seed too, but we have no such seed here. 
But I have a piece of bread in my pack that I have 
kept a long time against when I might be hungry, 
and every day I have wiped the mould off and while 
a little is eaten I have saved the rest fearing there 
would always come another day when I woulcf be 
more hungry than this one.” 

It can do no harm,” the doctor said, ** though 
perhaps no good. Fetch the bread, child.” 

So Pansiao opened her little pack and took out 
a bundle wrapped in thin brown oiled paper, and 
this she unwrapped and another paper, and inside 
was the bread dtied and moulded in its pores, and 
she gave it to Chung and then he took the bread and 
made it into a poultice and wrapped it about Sheng's 
arm. 

Do not use your arm at all,” he said. 

Luckily it is not my gun arm,” Sheng said, and 
soT can obey you.” 

Then he stood up. I must not stay longer,” he 
said. The General has called us to him this mid- 
night.” 

He did not put out Ms hand to touch Mayli, but 
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lie gave her a long deep look. • j 

Better for you if you come tomorrow and 
let me look at^our arm again/^ Cimug said. 

. will,” Sheng said, looking at Mayli 

still. * But if mp not come for some days, I cannot 
tell how many, do not think it is because I am ill of 
the wound. It will bfe became the General has put a 
command upon me. When I can come I will” 

This h« said to Mayli and she smiled and said with 
courage, ** Be sure I shall not let myself fear aiiytliing 
for you.” 

And so they parted yet again. 

. . . Now Sheng when he had left Mayli went Us 
way among the disarray of the retreating army and 
then he turned to the left and toward a small tent 
which was the GcncraFs. He coughed at the door to 
signify his presence and he heard the GcncraFs voice 
calling him to come in and so he went in. 

The others werp already there, Yao Yung, Us long 
facc^sad, sitting on a folding stool, and Pao Chen 
squatted on Us heels. There too was Charlie Li, a 
ragged pair of trousers held about Us waist and torn 
off at the knees. 

« Sit where you can,” the General said shortly. 
This is no time to tUnk who is what. I have called 
you here because Li brings evil news. The rear is 
already lost. That is, the men know the battle is lost. 
Supplies are stopped. Where there should be order 
there is none. If the rear is lost can the front be held ? 
And yet in spite of tUs tonight I have orders from the 
American that we are to move quickly to relieve the 
» white men who are in yet another trap. The enemy 
have beset them once again from the rear. Thefr 
armies have crept through the people, disguised and 
with the help of these people, imtil they hold the 
river where the white men must cross it. We arc 
commanded to fight our way through and open up 



a space on the riv^ '^enough for these white men to 
escape* There !j. bridge which the enemy hold. 
We must force the enemy from the biinks and hold 
them to the east of the bridge while Che white men 
crosSg then cross ourselves and destroy the bridge 
before the enemy can follow* It is a piece of work 
as delicate as an ivory-maker’s.’*' 

He said all this in a level cold voices when he 
had finished none spoke for a whiles then Sheng asked^ 

If it is true that the rear is lostj as hi Kuo-fan says 
it iSj then what will become of these white men when 
they* have crossed the river ? ” 

They will continue the retreat,” the General said. 

He lifted his haggard face and looked at their faces 
one by one. 

L^et us not deceive ourselves by hope,” he said. 

'' The air support which we thought the white men 
would send, they cannot .send. There will be no help 
of any kind.” 

Do they leave their own men tp die here ? ” Yao 
Yung cried out in horror. He was too tender for his 
task, indeed. 

‘‘ Those above them count it less waste to let them 
fight their way out than to send more in to be lost, 
too,” the General said. 

** Then what do we fight for ? ” Sheng inquired. 

Let each man ask himself,” the General said with 
gloom. Meanwhile ^ — here arc the orders. Who 

volunteers ? ” Now the General remembered that the 
Chairman had said if there were a task too difficult for 
any other he should call upon Sheng, and he remem- 
bered that Sheng had said, I will do it,” but he was 
not willing to command any man to die, and so he ^ 
w%ited. 

Still there was the sEence. 

Will one say he goes, or shall I choose which one 
must go ? ” the General asked when at last he saw 
that none would speak first. 
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Pao Chen spat into the dusj and did not speak. 
Yao Ynng thought of his young ivife and little sons 
and did not sneak. Chan Yu dil not speak, for he 
knew beforehaM that the General would not let Mm 
go, fer it was duty to support the General and be 
always near at hahd. 

Then Sheng looked around upon them all and he 
remembered his promise too. So he flung back Ms 
head, ‘%Why, since all of you cannot speak/* he 
cried, and ojily I have my voice left, I will speak ! 
I will go, sir, and I and my men will open the path 
for the v/hite men. But let me know first why they 
are trapped so that I may feel the task a duty.” 

** I know nothing,” the General said. Nothing is 
told me. The orders are sent down. My choice is 
only whether or not I will obey. So far I have obeyed. 

If you go, I still obey. If you do not go- ** * 

Then was Sheng secretly very torn indeed. It was 
true that nothing was told to them. What the white 
men did, or why, none knew. They fought to hold a 
line decided on by the white men, and without telling 
them the white men went back perhaps a day’s march 
of thirty miles, or more or less. Now they were again 
entrapped and how it came about, who knew ? His 
arm ached and pain shot into his shoulder and down 
his back as he stood and pondered all this. 

If it were not for the Chairman and his pride in 
os,” the General said slowly, then would I give the 
command for us all to turn our backs upon this ^ lost 
battle — lost before we ever set foot upon the soil of 
this country. But how can I face the Chairman unless 
I have spent all he bade me spend ? ” 

At these words Sheng sighed deeply and rested his 
sore shoulder against the wooden post that held tfec 
centre of the tent. 

I will go,” he said again. I will be part of what 
must be spent — if so it must be spent.” 

'' Stay here, after the others have gone,” the General 



saidj and I will giye you maps and tell you what 
the road is/® . | 

I will ask only one price/® Sheng replied. I 
want this fellow to go with me/’ and i/e put his hand 
on Charlie’s shoulder. ^ ^ 

The General nodded, and so the others went and 
they three were left alone. There for two more hours 
they talked together, the General talking, and the 
other two listening, and Charlie now and |gain put- 
ting his finger upon the map to poin^ out a shorter 
road or a path. For since they would travel by foot 
without machines, they could go by small footways 
and reach the river sooner. 

In a day and a half’s hard march/’ the General 
said, you should be there. Rest until the daylight 
ends. Then plan your attack by night as I have told 
you. "Scatter your men widely as you march and do 
not seem to be together. But instruct your men well. 
You meet at the given place at the given hour, and 
let none delay.’® 

None will delay/’ Sheng said. 

“ When can you start ? ” the General asked. 

Sheng did not answer for a moment. Under his 
uniform his shoulder throbbed with pain. But he had 
put the thought of it out of his mind and he would 
not heed it. No, he hesitated for another cause. 
Should he take a while to go back again to Mayli and 
tell her what he did ? Suppose he told her, w.ould she 
take it well or ill ? Could he hide from her that his 
head swam with fever and that his eyes burned in their 
sockets, and that he felt his arm swelling inside its 
bandages ? Then he knew he could not trust himseli 
against the power of her will upon him. He had told ^ 
hir that it might be days before they met — let it be 
days, therefore. 

“ I will start within the hour/’ he told his General. 

Since you risk your life,’® the General said to 
Sheng, ** I have no commands to lay upon you. Your 
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own wits must tell you where wmr path An-I 

h u k mm whi'ih until now iic ha4 

if ^ . ’. y h.^vc chosen the best men ouf of our 

iliree divisions for you to command.'^' 

b^aro^'tjicse words which at any otiK!r tini-r'* 
womd have given him joy. But tliou'^h his ear r.o% 
neard, liis brain could not comprehend. He trie*:] to 
fix ms eyes on Ms GeneraFs facCj and he viv, i* d-ird/Fw, 
\oii^hear me ? the General asked, 

I will d5 my — very bestj"* Shen,^ slararnereih 
and he forced his right arm to salute airi he turrif/i 
and went back to his tent. 


XVII ^ 

At dawn of the next day Sheng had fiOl slept ikir the 
pain in his swollen arm. In impatience with pain li?*" 
now ripped the sleeve of his uniform and felt a lilfie 
comfort, for the skin was so red and stretched that 
the weight even of the cloth on it too iimcli. 
Then he took off the bandage and poultice and, wicli 
this of^ the yellow' pus streamed out of tlic wound 
and he let it flow and now he was very mucli eajcd 
and enough so that he went out and met Ms men. 
When the bugle called them, they came togcilicr, and 
five young officers led them under Sheng’s command* 
Sheng stood before them, and the clear still air of 
the dawning day calmed his feverish mind. He saw 
liis men with pride* They were good men, llilii Md 
sun-blacked but healthy enough. Their unifoims were 
faded and grey of a hue that it would be hard to say 
what they were wdicn new, and they wore straw sandals 
on their bare feet and carried each an extra pair ovci 



his back. Each had a gun of some sort and his small 
pack on Ms back kM a hat for sun or rain made of 
rice straw. ' #, 

Are you ready ? Sheng asked by way of greeting 
and the men shouted back in theji^ various voices 
that they were ready, and so without more ado Sheng 
went at their head and they follo%ved behind, swarming 
through the valley, and among them, although Sheng 
did not know it, was the Indian. Little Crab com- 
manded the Indian to stay beMnd, but^that one had 
waited until the march began, and then he had fol- 
lowed, to be near Sheng. Ahead of them somewhere 
had gone Charlie Li to gather together food and to 
spy out the enemy. 

So they marched for some miles, and when it was 
Ml light, Sheng stopped and put his men at ease. 
Then he sent down his command thus : 

Now that it is day, we will scatter ourselves fan- 
wise, but you are all to head for the Village of Three 
Waters, and that village is to the east of the river a 
hundred and two miles away from where we stand, 
and near it is a small lake of water which now is nearly 
dried. If each hundred of you part and walk a third 
of a mile and then walk due west, you will reach that 
lake. Then walk south if you now go north, and 
north if you now go south, and cross the lake where 
you can, and in the middle on the other side is the 
village wMch you will know, for it has a lake bn one 
side and a river too small for a map is on the other 
side and a narrow canal, which are the three waters. 
But do not keep together. Walk as though you were 
travellers or pilgrims or straying soldiers,” 

Then Sheng himself took with Mm a very young 
lad who had joined them at the borders and he chose 
tMs boy because he was silent. For now Sheng’s arm 
was painful again and his head was hot and giddy 
and he wanted no talking. Throughout that day he 
walked in silence, saying not twenty words to that lad, 
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who was afraid of him indeed and Stayed bchiad hiai 

ea feet or S03 aad he did not spej;k ail except to say, 

I eSj Elder Brother/* whenever Shcuff so irracli 
turned his h^d. 

Of half tl^t day Sheng remembered aftemara 
nothing at all etcept that he put one foot in front ol: 
the other. He did^not stop for food or rest, but he 
Old stop whenever he saw water and he drank what- 
ever^th|t water was* Villages they passed ar/)und, 
and It was eg^y to see them, for the large villa?',^cs were 
fenced about with bamboo walk and the small ones 
were plain enough, since their houses were set high 
on wooden posts, and in a village there were seldom 
fewer than ten or twenty houses* But Sheng and the 
lad kept to the fields and where there were hills then 
behind hills. This was easy, for the paths were crooked 
and led it seemed wherever they willed. Sofhetimes 
where the rice was high they followed the paths between 
the fields, and sometimes they did not. 

More than once a Burmese farmer stared at them 
and when Sheng saw this he pointed to his wounded 
arm, as though he were in search of a doctor some- 
where, and the farmer nodded, and some looked at 
him with pity and so they went on. Only once were 
they stopped and this time by an old man with energy 
in Hs look and in Ms bright black eyes, and when he 
saw Shengk arm he shouted and puiled Slicng by his 
other hand and Sheng, not wishing to make a quarre! 
here, went with him into a village near by« There 
was but one street in that village and along it were 
open shops selling small things and a blacksmith shop 
or two and at the end of it a monastery. Through its 
gate the man led Sheng without delay and into a room 
where an old man sat, a venerable good oM man*, in 
a robe,' and the man pointed to him and said loudly to 
Sheng, “ Pongji — pmg yi / 

But how could Sheng understand this word ? He 
could only look stupid and so the man spoke quickly 
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o the older one^ and. that old one lifted the tom sleeve 
rom Sheng’s arni. 4iid stared into the wound and 
hook his head and sighed a few times as if to say it 
\ras very grave^ and then he rose slowly and moved 
lowly away into another room and /.he came hack 
vith a little pot of white porcelain 'and in it was a 
mooth black ointment. This he dipped up with his 
OBg thin forefinger and he motioned to Shetig to hold 
^ut Ms arm and he smeared the ointment ^ver the 
ingry wound. At first Sheng thought^ he must cry 
)ut with pain, for the ointment was like fire on the 
TOund. But he held himself silent for decency’s sake 
md soon the fire changed to coolness and then his 
irm felt numb and then in a little while more there 
vas no pain at all. How grateful was he for this, and 
le took out his purse from his girdle to pay the old 
nan, But no, the old man would take nothing nor 
vould he who had brought him here. That one 
ed him back to the entrance of the village and 
hough Sheng pressed Mm yet again, still that man 
vould take nothing. And so Sheng went on his way, 
vondering that even here in this enemy country 
:here was one to be found who could be kind and for 
aotMng. 

Now that the pain was stopped for a while he could 
70 with ease and this he did, and he bethought himself 
that the boy behind Mm must be hungry and indeed 
JO was he and he said, 

The next time we sec food we will stop and buy 
rather than eat the little we have with us.’’ 

So they went on again a wMle and now Sheng 
could look about him and see the country and indeed 
it was as rich and fertile a land as could be found any- 
where, and he saw what he had never seen elsewhere, 
seed rice and rice harvest at the same time, for there 
was no winter and no summer here as in Ms own 
country, but the land was always green. 

After a while they met a man carrying a food-stand 
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and lie sold fried rice balls, and <kcy bought eacli four 
or five of these hot balls, and the| s'kt down beside tlir 
road under a|tree that had very fine leaves and flowers 
of a delicate purple so fragrant that all the air abouf 
its tbp was billy; with insects and bees. Under this 
tree^Sheng sat down and the lad at a little discanee 
sat in respectful silence. Sheng thought to himself 
tliat he ought to ask the lad a question or two out of 
courtesyf but indeed he could not. The fever in him 
made him dr^^vsy and it was now the heat of afternooi. 
and the sweetness of the flowering tree above liim wa.; 
heavy, and after he had eaten a little and yet less tiian 
he thought he was hungry for, he lay back and feli 
asleep. 

He was wakened by the pain in Ms arm beginning 
to throb again and he stared about him, not Rowing 
for a moment where he was, but his body w^as heavy 
as though his veins w^ere full of hot lead. lie struggled 
up and there the lad sat still. 

Have I slept long ? ** Sheng asked. 

Not very long,** the lad said, but I was beginning 
to wonder if it were my duty to wake you.** 

Sheng did not answer, but he pulled himself from 
the grass and rubbed his face and his head with his 
good arm and he took up the inarch again and the 
lad fel in behind Mm. 

And of that day there is nothing more to be told 
except that at dark they came to the lake, now dried 
into a big pond, and they walked around the water 
upon its bottom of curling cakes of dried clay, and 
there on the other side they found their comradtiH 
waiting, not together so that men could see they were 
indeed an army, but a hundred here and a hundred 
there among the low trees. To his pleasure Sheng 
saw Charlie among them, and Charlie came forward 
and hdd out food to Sheng. Upon a green lotus leaf 
he had put hot rice and egg mixed with it and cm the 
ground near by was a teapot full of hot tea and Sheng 
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sank down with a great sigh that ail so far was well 
When he saw that^td^pot a mighty thirst fell upon him 
and he picked it up in his right hand; and put the 
spout to his lips and drank as long as his breath heldj 
and Charlie stood there watching him and waiting 
until he had drunk his fill. 

When at last Sheng put the pot down Charlie said 
quietly : Now I can tell you the news. You must 
make a forced march and it will not do to rest tonight. 
The white men will all be dead unless reach them 
by another day and night. This I know and can swear 
by. Let us cat and be on our way.’^ 

This Sheng heard but while he listened Ms arm 
began to throb again and he gave one grunt for answer. 

But he sent word to his men that they were only 
to resLand not to sleep. When he had so sent his 
command he went alone to the side of the lake and he 
put Ms head into the muddy water to cool himself, 
and he dipped up water in Ms hands and over Ms 
garments for coolness. But so great was his fever ^hat 
when in an hour it was time to march he was dried 
and hot again. 

, . . All that night the division marched, stopping 
only to rest at the end of each two hours. Sheng had 
marched many times before tMs through day and night, 
and well he knew that the only way to keep the pace 
was to rest at given times, whether in day or night. 
They marched together through the darkness, but 
when dawn came they scattered again and chose the 
village where they must meet once more. There in 
the fields they would sleep for three hours before they 
made attack. 

TMow aE went well enough, except that by noon 
the next day Ms wound began to ache beyond bearing. 
Whether the showers of rain which fell now and again 
had washed away the ointment or whether Ms constant 
sweat had washed it off, Sheng did not know, but the 
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old throbbing agony came back and his head beg:va 
to swim and he wished he could* Injl another old mar* 
like that one who had given hint the black ointment, 
but how couli he delay ? There was nothing he cou! i 
do except to gc^on, and so he did. 

And yet there was some good in that day, tor the 
low hot jungles though which they travelled gave 
way at noon to great trees of teak forest and the Icavfr:’. 
upon the ground made a carpet very comfortable for 
their tire^ fee^. By now all had worn out their sandal: 
and many were walking barefoot and so they wsf*. 
grateful for the new comfort. Yet there was mis hard- 
ship in that great forest and it was that the paths wer"* 
many and when Charlie had looked at the footprints 
on the worn earth he said, ** These arc the feet ot 
elephants where they have been pulling out the ticci 
and we must be careful, for to be lost in one Of these 
trails may mean days before we find its endd 

So they watched their compasses closely and they 
came to the end of that wood. 

But since the* night was near Sheng commatidca 
them that they would take their long sleep 
so they lay down where they could, upon their bUnkets 
or two sharing a blanket, and only Charlie did not 


sleep. 

“ Do you never sleep ? ” Sheng asked. 

“ I sleep upon my feet,” Charlie said, with ms grm 
as wide.as ever. When all was quiet and he had eaten 
and drunk he said to Sheng, “ Before you wake I wi:. 
be back to teU you where Ae enemy is closing m and 

where the white men are.” , 

And he went with his long silent step through the 

forest, taking with him only the silent lad. 


. . .-Sheng would have said he did ” 

vivid was the pain in his arm, and yet P’ 

for it was out of sleep that CMe w^ed him at the 
end of three hours. Sheng felt Charhc s touch on ms 
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>unded arm enough, but he leaped to his feet 

th a yel, and stold for an instant in the hot dark- 
:ss shaking with aglmy. 

“ Elder Brother, what is the matter." with yon ? ” 
larlie whispered in amazement. ^ 

Now Sheng was awake indeed and he licked his 
y lips. His whole body was as .dry as bone, and his 
in was tight and burning. 

Nothing/’ he said shordy. ‘‘ I was dreaimng of 
I evil thing.” ^ 

Well, then, put it aside,” Charlie said. For I 
ive found the white men. They are caught in a 
ap indeed. The devils are between them and the 
v'cr, and between them everywhere. But they are 
o strong to the south and the east and the only hope 
toward the west and the bridge. There you must 
tack/ The enemy arc stretched thin there in a line 
)t more than half a mile along the river. I say that 
you press through that haltmile you can relieve 
e white men, and they will push to the bridge. 
at it must be suddenly, so that the devils do mot 
sstroy the bridge, for then shall we all be trapped, 
he river is swelling with the new rains, and there 
"c no boats.” 

** No boats ? ” Sheng asked. It is very strange to 
e a river with no boats.” 

Charlie wiped his sweating face with the tail of 
is coat. 

The white men are leaking away from their 
aders,” he said. But they are not all white — 
mt are men of India. Yet they all know that they 
•c caught, and who can blame them ? Every time 
1C bribes a Burmese with his gun for a boat, why, ^ 
1^ boat is soon gone, and it drifts down the river on 
It current when the men leap out on the other’ shore.” 

*^Do they give their good guns to these Burmese 
aitors?” Sheng cried. For a moment Ms head 
leared with rage. 
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■A ^ ? ” CiiarOe 

said* Tney are human, as Oiher men are^ white 
men and brown.’’ * 

But a good gun ! ” Sheng groaned^ when v/c 
liav€ no good l^aps ! *’ 

His throbbing head caught these words and hh hot 
brain spun them info a twist a good gun ” li: 
muttered, ** a good gun — a good gun— ^ ' 

'' Ar€f you drunk ? ” Charlie shouted. 

Sheng’s bfJin cleared again for a moment. No/' 
he said. 

But he thought to liimself that he was drunk with 
pain, but could he heed pain now ? He lauglicd out 
loud. I am only drank with what lies ahead of me 
this day,” he shouted to Charlie, and be went back 
to his men and roared at them and he bellowi^d tha" 
they were to delay for nothing but they must follow iiim. 

He did not stop for food and they followed him 
without food, frightened at the sound of liis voice. He 
ran ahead of them and they ran, and he felt !iis whok 
boSy filled witbstreng'th and fire, and his brain wiiiricd,, 
and his eyes burned, and he ran on, and there wm 
strength in him beyond anything he had ever known. 

Behind him he heard men gasping and muttering,, 
but he paid no heed, but he kepi them to the utmost 
speed of forced marching. Before the dawn broke^ 
he saw ahead the low tents of the encamped enemy. 
But still he would not rest, and he bellowed like a but 
when he saw them, and shrieked to his men to bcHow 
with him and roaring together they fcE upon the 
enemy while they w^cre still half asleep and expecting 
no attack. 

Now those who foEowed Sheng followed him ai 
though, he were a god, and when they saw his main%s 
and rage, they became mad, too, and they plwiged 
their bayonets into the enemy wherever they found 
them. First they fired, but the weapons of many were 
old and could not fire more than once without delay 
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for reloadings and rather than delays they stabbed 
and cut and tore ^ the enemy , and they choked men 
with their bare hanas and gouged out tl^eir eyes with 
two thumbs digging into their eyeballs^ and they jerked 
off men’s ears and ground their heels^iJito their bfellies 
and mauled them and threw them dying into the river. 
And ahead of them ail was Sherig like a demons his 
eyes red and burning and his square mouth open and 
yelling without stop. All who saw him were filled 
with fright> and his own men swore fo each other 
that never had they seen any man so fierce as Sheng 
'was in that battle. He used his wounded arm as 
though it were whole, for now his entire body was 
filled with pain as a vessel is filled with dark wine, and 
be was drunk. 

Thq^ led, his men swept aside the enemy, and into 
the breach the weary white men poured, and the 
Indians with them, and they escaped from the trap in 
which they had been held. Those of Sheng’s men 
who were in the rear, holding fast,^ saw white men 
stream by on foot, wounded, some in broken machines, 
some in whole machines. A few waved their arms 
and shouted to their deliverers, but they were few. 
The many went on without heed to any except them- 
selves and to save their lives. Six and seven times, 
pushing and pressing each other, some fell into the 
swirling muddy water of the river, but none stayed to 
help those who fell. 

Now at the head of his men Sheng had pushed on 
after there was need, and in his feverish strength and 
confusion he had forgotten why he was here, except 
that he was sent to defeat the enemy. He led on and 
behind him pressed the ones who followed, and they 
fot%ht until suddenly Sheng felt himself laid bold on 
by a hand, strong in his girdle. 

You fool ! ” he heard Charlie shout. Do you 
plan to fight straight through to India this day ? Turn 

turn — your men are being murdered at your rear ! 
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The enemy is counter-attacking .from the south, yrt'i 
son of a dog!” ^ 

Then Sheng turned, staggering%nd panting. ** * 

we — have passed the bridge ? ” he gasped. 

®lThe bridgp is a mile and a half behind you I 
Charlie shouted* He gave Sheng a great push as hz 
spoke, and Sheng began to run back and with him 
his men Whom he had led too far, and they ran like 
hounds j:hat mile and a half along the river-bank to 
the place where the bridge had been, Tlicrc th^^Y 
stood, and they stared across the river. 

The span of the bridge was broken at the other end 
and the river rushed between. The current caught 
the hanging farther end and twisted it hard, and 
before their eyes yet another piece of the bridge was 
wrenched off and carried in triumph away. 

*‘The bridge — ” Sheng stammered/ the 

bridge ’’ But his giddy brain could not finish. 

It was the silent lad who finished for him. His young 
voice rose in a clear and piercing scream. Oh my 
mother, my motlier ! he wailed, ** The white men 
have cut the bridge ! ” 

At these words Sheng^s blood rushed upward and 
filled his head. He laughed in a great howl of laughter. 
Our allies/’ he howled — “ our allies-- ’’ 

He felt his head burst and split in two as though aa 
axe had cleaved it, and he knew no more. 


^ XVfll 

* % 

He woke, how many days later he did not know or 
where. He was enveloped in a soft green light wMch 
he could not understand, for it was neither the light 
of day nor of night. For a moment he thought he 
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was imder water* !|Jis body felt clean and cool and 
thin* He lay on fiis T3ack and above him and about 
him there was nothilg but the green* Then he heard 
a sharp clear whistle made from someotie’s lipSj and 
a voice began to speak in English* Bj^t he could not 
understand English and these stran'^gc harsh sounds 
made the place more strange to kirn. Where had he 
waked out of death ? He could not lift his head to sce^ 
and he opened and closed his weak eyelids. ^ 

Again he heard the sharp harsh soundiSK. Now some- 
one answered, and this voice he knew. It was Charlie’s 
voice. Still he could not make a sound. He forced 
his eyes open and lay staring up into the green. Then 
a face came between him and the green and it was 
the dark face of the Indian. This fellow shouted with 
joy and now his face changed and it was Charlie’s face, 
iooking’^down at him from very far up above him, and 
he heard Charlie’s voice, speaking now words which 
he understood. 

Sheng, you are awake ? 

Sheng could not make Ms voice come* He opened 
Ms lips but only breath passed through them. Charlie’s 
face came nearer. He had dropped to his knees. 

** Sheng, can you hear me ? ” 

Sheng made a mighty effort and his voice came 
Mnall like a boy^s voice. 

Yes.” 

“ Do you know me ? ” Charlie asked. 

** Yes,” Sheng said again. 

** Now I know you will live,” Charlie said gently. 

He took out of his bosom an egg and cracked it 
carefully so that the meat inside ran out of a hole. 
This he put to Sheng’s open lips. “ Drink,” he said, 
** D,have been saving tMs hen’s egg for you.”" 

Sheng felt the soft smooth flow of the egg slip down 
Ms throat. He swallowed twice and thrice and drifted 
off again into the green and floating light. 

Charlie Li sat on his heels for a moment watching 



Um, holding the empty egg-shell in his hand. Sheng’s 
tace was still a pale yeUow, but the yellow was clear. 

He will |et well,” he said to*the Englishman. 

“ Thanks to you,” the Englishman said. 

‘‘Tt was ycM, who gave him the sulfa,” Charlie 
replied gently. 

The Englishman Smiled slightly. “ I wish I had a 
cigarette,’* he remarked. 

“ If there were a Jap around I would kill him and 
take his cigarSttes for you,” Charlie said. 

“ Why do all Japs have cigarettes ? ” the English- 
man asked lazily. 

“Because they all have guns also,” Charlie answered. 
He stared down into the empty egg with one eye, broke 
the hole somewhat larger and then, putting the egg 
to his lips, he thrust his tongue into the hole an^ licked 
the inside clean. 

“ I have not tasted an egg for months,” he said. 
“But this morning God was with me. I stumbled 
upon a black hen in her nest in the edge of a rice-field. 
She had not laM the egg yet, but I persuaded her.” 

“ Midwife,- .eh ? ” The Englishman grinned. 
“ What fellows you are, you Chinks ! ” 

Charlie glanced up sharply at the. word “ Chink.” 
No, the Englishman’s haggard young face was kind. 
He had used the word without thought. Charlie rose 
from his heels and crushed the egg-shell in his hand. 

“ Here is the trouble vnth you damned English,” 
he said in his pleasant voice, “ you do not even know 
when you insult us.” 

“ Tngnlt you ? ” the white man asked, amazed. 

“ You insult us as naturally as you draw breath,” 
Charlie said. His face was quite calm but his cya 
were cold. * 

“ But how ? ” the white man asked, stiU amazed. 

“ 1 don’t even know your name,” Charlie said. 

The Englishman sprang to his feet from the bank 
on which he had been lounging. His blue cya were 



honesty though a stupid. Sorry,” he said, Fm 
DougalL” I 

“ I am Li,” Charlie said quietly. Neither put out 
Ms hand. They stood looking at each other, Charlie 
at case, the Englishman embarrassed.^^ ^ 

“ We have been together two days and a half,” 
Charlie went on, but you havelaot asked ^my name. 
Because you did not ask mine, I did not ask yours. 
You see, I am not a real ‘Chink’ — as you’^cali me. 
A real one would have been polite to^you whether 
you were polite or not. But I’m a new kind of ‘ Chink ® 
— I’m not polite to a man just because he is a white 
man. You can call me a communist.” 

‘® I say,” Dougall murmured. His good-looking 
face blushed under the blond unshaven beard. 

I |:now you don’t mean anything,” Charlie said. 

It is that of which I complain.” 

“ I’m afraid I don’t understand,” Dougall said 
stiffly, ffis flush was receding and his blue eyes began 
to blaze mildly. ^ 

I know you don’t,” Charlie said. His voice liad 
not changed or lifted. The pleasant level was like 
quiet green fields. “ And I am sure you don’t think 
it is your fault that you cannot understand anything.” 

“ Reafly ” 

The young Englishman was biting his lips. They 
were cracked with heat and Ms fair skin was dirty. 

You are so honest,” Charlie said. “ You are so 
wonderfully honest, all of you ! ” He laughed sud- 
denly and rubbed his hands over his stubbled black 
hair. “ Oh God, deliver us Asiatics from the honest 
wMte men ! ” he prayed as suddenly as he had laughed, 
and feeling something breaking inside him, he turned 
anfi tramped off into the green jungle. 

When he was quite Mdden by the great ferns and 
low brash, he cleared a small space about a fallen log, 
watching sharply for snakes, and picking off two leeches, 
and then he sat down. Where were the rest of the 
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men ? When he saw Sheng lie had seized him 
under the arms and even as he|ra1i a lithe dark figure 
had sprung put of the bush and had shared the burden 
of Sheng^s body. It was the Indian. But how could 
he*ask the mM how he had come there ? They had 
plunged away from the river-bank into the forests 
beyond.* They had not stayed a moment for two 
hours. Sheng’s inert body had hung between them. 
He wc&iderad if Sheng were dead but he had not 
dared to stop and find out. The Indian was tireless 
and silent and easily forgotten. Behind them he 
knew very well what was happening. Caught be- 
tween the river and the enemy, Sheng’s poorly armed 
men were simply cut to pieces and thrown into the 
river. If any had escaped it would be only by the 
chance he himself had taken. They had put Sheng 
down at last, and Charlie knew the moment he looked 
at him that he would die unless there was aid. But 
where could there be aid in this foreign country? 
Nevertheless, bidding the Indian to keep watch and 
not let the fifes consume Sheng, he had crept to the 
edge of the jungle, which was now half a day away, 
and he had stared out into a burning countryside. 
Fires blazed on the horizon like volcanoes, and he 
knew what they were. The Burmese, in madness, were 
firing their own towns and villages. Why he could 
not imagine, but so he had seen them do, as though 
they^were,,deHripus jyith, around them. He 

had”^ stared awhile and then he turned and made his 
way back again. 

But while he was on his way back he had come 
upon the EngEshman hiding in the jungle, too. He 
had alniost stepped on the fellow, and for a second 
he saw nothing but the muzzle of a gun,^ In mat 
second he had leaped on it and saved his life, for 
Dougall had taken him for a Jap, and had thrown 
his long arms about him and borne Mm down. They 
feU together, and there face to face, the white face not 
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six inches from his Charlie Li had cursed and 
sworn and gasped oCit |that he was Chinese, Dougaii 
had released Mm instantly. 

Good God ! he said. I nearly \illed you, 

I thought you were a Jap.” ^ ^ 

They had gone on together tlien^ and with few 
wordSj untilj finding Sheng still alivCs Dougall had 
reached silently into his pocket and brought out a 
small sealed packet which he unwrapped. Inside were 
a few drugs and from these he chose sonfe fiat wMte 
pellets. 

He’d better take these,” he remarked. The Indian 
had found a wet hollow while they were gone and 
iiad scraped it out and water had seeped into it,, dark 
jungle water. This Charlie scooped with, Ms hands 
and poused into Sheng’s open mouth, and Sheng had 
swallowed the medicine with it. 

That had been yesterday morning. Dougall had 
been kind again and again. He had made a better 
bed for Sheng to lie upon, breaking ferns and laying 
them into a mattress. He had washed his^handkercMef 
clean and filtered clear water for Sheng to drink, and 
he bad sat holding Sheng’s wounded arm to the sun- 
sMne that fell in stray slanting beams through the 
green arch of the teak far above them and watchful 
against a midge or a fly. The sun will heal this 
sort of thing,” he remarked. We learned that, over 
and over again.” 

Of the retreat neither had said a word. 

Charlie rose, sigMng. He hated these forests. In 
the stillness small noises were beginning to stir about 
Mm, The beasts were stealing out to sec him, A 
lizard crept from under the log at his feet, ^glanced 
up and, seeing him, darted across, the crushed . grass 
in a panic, its sky-blue tail like a comet behind it. 
Midges twirled about Ms head. There was no peace 
for man in the jungle and no safety. What now? 
They must get out of it somehow and move west 
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again until they found the General. At least what 
they had been sent to do was dpne. They had de- 
livered the English. 1 

He follcwed the path by which he had come. 
thQugh alrea^ it was nearly lost. The twigs he hacs 
bent were straightening themselves and the crushed 
grasses rising. Im another hour it would loos a? 
though -no human foot had ever walked that way. 
But in, less than that hour he came into the smal! 
clearing thf^ had made for their hiding-place. He 
found Sheng awake, his eyes sensible and dear. The 
Englishman had propped him up against a pile of 
smil branches, and he was standing there, his hands 
on his hips, looking down on Sheng. 

“ I was just hoping you’d be back soon,” he re- 
marked to Charlie with great cheerfulness. “ Thi.'s 
beggar came to when you’d only just gone. I’expect it 
was the egg. But he doesn’t know a word of English, 
does he ? ” 

“ Not a word,” Charlie said. 

• And then ^’though the Englishman were not there 
Sheng began to talk in his own voice, weak enough 
but resolute again. 

“ Where are my men ? ” he asked. 

For a moment Charlie thought to himself th.it^ he 
must shield Sheng a little longer from the truth- But 
he decided quickly that the truth must be told. Let 
Sheng bear it as he could, and get his strength togetnei 


for the return. 

“ Those men arc destroyed,” he said. 

“ Destroyed ? ” Sheng repeated. 

“The white men cut the bridge after they nat 
crossed,” CharUe said. “ You remember that ? ^ 

Sheng nodded, his black cya fixed on Ghartie 
face. The enemy came out from the village at th 
same instant and with them were yellow-robed pnests, 
Chajlie went on. “ I saw them plunging at m an- 
at that moment you fell, and I caught you. Suddenl 
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the Indian was there he had followed ns. And he 
helped me and we escaped here^ but how do I know 
where the others are lieyond that ? I saw the enemy 
fall upon them^ their guns blazing and th^ir bayonets 
shining and plunging. But I and tli^ Indian were 
bearing you away into the forest. We did not stop 
even to rest for half a day.*’ 

Sheng lifted his eyes upon the EnglishmaiS and let 
them move up and down that tall thin young man^ 
who had not understood one word of wh«it was being 
said. Now he stood there grinning like a boy^ full of 
good«nature. 

Who is this long white radish ? ” Sheng asked 
Charlie. 

I stumbled upon him in the forest, and he nearly 
choked me, mistaking me for a devil, and then he 
came with me when I persuaded him otherwise,” 
Charlie said. 

The two Chinese and the Indian stared at Dougall 
and he stood patiently, still good-natured, under their 
stares. 

Does he say why they left us without a way of 
escape after we had rescued them ? ” Sheng asked. 

I have not asked him,” Charlie replied. 

Ask him now,” Sheng commanded. 

So without ado Charlie changed his tongue and he 
asked the Englishman, Why did you fellows destroy 
the bridge after you had gone over and so left us with 
no retreat, when we came to save you ? ” 

Dougall opened his blue eyes wide. ** I*m sure we 
couldn’t have done that,” he said. 

This Charlie told to Sheng, changing his tongue 
again. 

Does he not know what happened ? Sheng 
asked. 

He knows nothing,” Charlie replied. 

'*This fellow,” Sheng declared after a moment^ 
** is a deserter. Ask him why.” 
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“ Why have you left your &ny ? » CharHc asked 
Dougall. s ” 

The yomig face of this Englishman burned red 
again under the thin white skin. “I was fed up,” 
he said. “ Ajbyone could tell we were licked,” he 
said again after a^ moment. He examined his long 
pale haiid. It wm covered with red scratches and 
the nails were broken and black. “ It was simply 
too siU^,” he said at last. “ The commanden them- 
selves didn’t know what they were doing, they were 
retreating so fast. It was every man for himself.” He 
smiled, shamefaced. “ After all,” he said in his bright 
confident way, “ what’s the use, you know ? If we 
win this war, this’ll all come back to us. If we lose — 

wdl ” he shrugged : “ Then what would be the 

use of fighting for this bloody bit of heathen ground ? ” 

This Charlie translated to Sheng and Sheng groaned 
in his weakness. “ Ask him what he will do now,” he 
commanded again. 

^ “ What will you do now ? ” Charlie asked. 

* “ I ? ” Ddugall lifted his head and looked at one 
face and another. “ Why, I’ll simply come along with 
you, if you fellows don’t mind. It was most awfully 
lucky my finding you — I mean, because you can 
speak English, you know.” 

“ He says he will come with us,” Charlie told Sheng. 

Sheng closed his eyes. 

“ He did give you some white pilk he had,” Charlie 
said, “ and it is also true that he has made your bed 
of those ferns and he has held your arm in the sunshine 
to heal it. Can a man help it that his mother gave 
birth to a fool ? ” 

Sheng smiled bitterly without opening his eyes. 
“ Since he is our ally,” he said, “ let him come.” 

Two days later they set out for the west again. 
Sheng was on his feet, weak but ready to live. 



The General looked at the American* made Ms 
face blank to Mdc the repulsion and tlj# refusal wMch 
tingled inside Mm to his very finger»tips. He wanted 
to say what he felt, that nothing this American could 
do would save any of them. He wanted to say what 
they all knew, that the battle here had been lost before 
any of them ever trod upon the soil. ^ 

1 have sacrificed one division/* he said. Not 
one of the Fifty-fifth has returned. Where are they ? ” 
Heaven knows/* the American replied. “ I have 
never heard of such a tMng as a division disappearing, 
but so it is.*’ i 

The General determined to be patient. ’'‘It k 
impossible for one army alone to fight, you under- 
stand/’ he said. He made his language simple and 
plain for this foreigner. The foreigner was proud of 
his Chinese but he did not know that he spoke as a 
foreigner does, having learned from simple men. 
“You understand ? I am given orders to hold a 
sector of the line. 1 hold. My men fight without 
regard to life. Then we are given the order to retreat 
so that the line can be straightened. What do we 
find ? While we have been fighting, our allies have 
been retreating without notice to us. We have to 
give up what we have been holding at the cost of our 
lives. Is tMs the way to fight a winning war ? ” 

The American’s thin cheeks flushed. He did not 
answer, 

“ Y^ou white men,” the General said distinctly. 
“Y^ou are determined to save each other’s faces.” 

He slapped his knee and rose, saluted with sharpness, 
wheeled and went away. He nodded at a guard 
curtly, his own guard waiting at the door fell in 
bcl'iind him and he marched to his own quarters, 
holding ins slight body very straight. He had now 



made up his mind that he 'wjeuld never see hb wife 
or his sons again. The conviction made him cold 
inside as he^ had once felt when he had eaten a foreign 
frozen dish’— ice-cream, they called it. The pit of 
his stomach ^It like that now. He suddenly wished 
that he had^ a woman to talk to as he might talk to 
his wife. His wife, though younger than he by six or 
seven years, was sensible and quick to think of a way 
out ofitrouble. But she was thousands of miles away. 
He entered Ms own gate and passed the guards without 
seeing them. In his tent he sat down and closed his 
eyes and rubbed both hands slowly around and around 
his head. He was really desperate. Sheng had never 
returned. Meantime the rate of advance of the enemy 
was tripling itself. At fint the advance had been at 
not more than ten miles a day. Then it w^iS twenty 
and now it was thirty and forty miles a day. 

He sat still, thinking, his hands outspread on his 
knees. He would echelon his men along the line of 
the Lashio roa^- At least he would protect that road ; 

” Since they never think of us,” he muttered, “ let us 
think of ourselves.” 

He suddenly felt the impulse to weep and was sur* 
prised at himself. “ It is this eternal retreat,” he told 
himself. “ I must get into action. Well, I will act 
for myself.” 

He unbuttoned the collar of his uniform. It was 
very hot, da,y and night hot, and while he did not mind 
heat, for his own town at home was at the bottom of 
a valley between two mountain ranges, still it was not 
like this. The snakes alone were an enemy and the, 
mosquitoes another. Two nights ago hc^ had been 
bitten by a scorpion on his ankle and it was still 
swollen.' Only the quickness of one of his men ^ho 
had- pulled out the sting with Ws thumbnails had kept 
it from being dangerous. He tighed and thought of 
his lost men. Sheng was lost, that great brave fellow 
from the Nanking hills ! He thought of Sheng and 
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then it occurred to liirg^that he should tell that pretty 
girl about him — warn her, at least. If he was never 
to sec his wife again, ®she need not be jealous. He 
shouted and an aide ran in. ^ 

Send Wei Mayli to me/* he said portly. And 
then for an excuse he said, ‘‘ Tell her Twish her to go 
as a messenger for me to the Amerkan. Her English 
is good enough — I cannot understand his Chinese.** 
He thought with a sparkle of pleasure that he^ would 
send Mayli and shame the American by%saying that 
he could not understand his Chinese of which he was 
so proud. He smiled, and a little of his old quiet 
arroganoe came back to him. 

Yes, of course I will come,” Mayli said. 
She wiped her hands on her apron as she spoke. I 
will only change my coat — it is blood-spattered.’* 

The messenger nodded, and she hastened toward 
the operating room where a moment before she had 
been helping Chung deliver a Burmese woman of a 
large fat boy. The woman’s husband was a Chines'c 
merchant. He was waiting now at the door and 
stopped her as she passed. 

‘‘ Tell me,” he urged, “ has the child a mole on 
his left ear-lobe ? ” 

Now have I time to look for that ? ” she said 
and laughed. 

But the man was grave. “ You do not know these 
Burmese women,” he said solemnly in his old-fashioned 
Chinese. He had not been home for many years and 
he still spoke as he had when he was a boy before he 
set out to find his fortune. How shall I know this is 
^ my son if there is not my mark on him ? ” he asked. 

ile turned his head and there on his left ‘‘ear-lobe 
was a round black mole with hair growing out of it. 

But not every child you have wifi bear your 
mark,” she cried* What — will you test your wife’s 
virtue by a mole ? ” 
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She laughed again, but stiB the man would not 
laugh. Look for it, for I do noi: want to waste any 
red eggs oi^ another man’s son. She is pretty and 
young and I cannot always be at home.” 

She pullcd-^^way from him, promising, and in the 
room she found Chung carefully washing and polishing 
his ^instillments before he put them in the closed can 
which was his sterilizer. 

‘‘ Chung, ^ the General has sent for me,” she said. 
She began to scrub her hands in the bucket of hot 
water which stood on a bench. Oh, Chung, is it 
Sheng, do you think ? Why else should the General 
send for me ? I have not seen him for weeks.” 

“ Sheng should be back by now, certainly ” Chung 
said. It had been strange to see so many men march 
away and not one return, no wounded, nonis living. 
This had been a strange pause, indeed — no orders to 
move, only waiting here now for nearly eight days. 

The women came in and lifted the stretcher on 
which his pati«?nt lay and took her away. He had 
been undecidibd whether or not to waste anaesthetic 
on her. Then he had done so. After all, it was a boy. 

Mayli reached for a clean uniform and he turned 
his back modestly. He was never sure whether or not 
she was immodest or only unthinking, but there was 
no need for him to find out. In a moment she was 
clean and at the door again, when suddenly the child 
wailei. He had been forgotten and was lying wrapped 
in a towel on some straw in a corner. 

Chung hurried toward the child and picked Mm up. 
** After all this trouble you are forgotten/’ he re- 
marked. Mayli paused, and ran back again. “ Give 
him to me,” she said. I will tell Pamiao to look 
after him until I come back.” She seized the plifmp 
little bundle and hurried toward the door once more. 
There outside was the patient father, and seeing Mm 
she remembered what he had wanted. ** Here, ’ she 
said, see for yourself.” 
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What smal! chaiicd^ .there was that the chiid had 
iniieriled a birth-mark she knew^ but she moved the 
end of the towel from me black head and there was the 
little left ear^ perfect except for a tiny dot of black. 

It is here/* Mayli cried with joys/^so small that 
it can hardly be seen, but then he is so small/* 

The Chinese merchant rose, felt in his bosom for 
his spectacles, which he put on and then he examined 
the tiny lobe. » 

He is my son,*’ he said solemnly, /f smile came 
over his face. My first,” he said. He put out his 
arms, ‘‘ I will take him.” 

“ But I was about to wash him and put on his 
clothes/’ Mayli protested. 

I will take him,” he repeated firmly. I can 
wash him and put on his clothes.” 

She gave him the child and watched for a moment 
wliile he strode away, his robes swinging, the cliild 
laid across his two arms like tribute being borne to an 
emperor. He disappeared down the^street and she 
came to herself. How foolish was life/ she thought, 
that in the midst of war and death and evil news of 
every kind, one could forget for a moment all except 
that a son had been bom to a man again ! 

She hastened on, smiling and sad. 

« . . Of Sheng I have heard not one word,” the 
General said. Mayli clasped her hands a little more 
tightly on her lap. He was not looking at her. ** What 
there is between you two I do not know,” he went on, 
but I ought to tell you that not one man of his com-* 
maud has come back. They went across the river of 
.course with the allies, but by now I ought to have 
had!^Gharlie Li here at least to tell me that they-v were 
rejoining us. It is in my mind to put my armies along 
the Lashio road, but how can I do this unless they 
return ? The line will be too thin. Nevertheless I 
will do if.” 



jL^uta iiiai mean wc move slie asked. 

“ It means we move at once’,” replied. “ ilnd 1 
k'ant you to go for me, as my firivate messenger, yoi'. 
mderstand,® and. speak to the American in his owii 
anguage so that I can be sure he understands, and 
ell Wm that 1‘move, regardless of all others. I an 
rearied of this ccjjistant retreat. I will retreat nr. 
nore. I will take my own stand and guard the 
)ordem to our own country and let the white men do 
vhat tney like.” 

He was very tired, she could see that. His bony 
ace, always thin, was now a series of hollows ani. 
:ups, the temples hollow, the cheeks hollow, hollow, 
inder the jawbones and under the ears. But the 
•etreat had been swift. She had been troubled enough 
it it herself, moving every few hours as the orders 
:ame down. How could Sheng find her ? ‘She w.as 
i hundred miles from where he had left her. 

“ Shall I go to the American now ? ” she asked. 

“ Now,” he answered, “ for tomorrow we march.” 

• She rose, he lifted his haggard eyes to regard 
ber. ” I ttdnk I shall never see my wife and children 
again,” he said abruptly. 

“ Do not give up hope,” she said quickly. 

“ I have not given up hope,” he replied, “ but hope 
has been torn away from me.” He hesitated and then 
went on. “ And I am afraid,” he said, “ that this 
young- man — this Sheng — whom you — — ” 

“ Oh no,” she said. “ Don’t speak of him — I do 
not give up hope. You have no idea how strong he is 
he cannot be killed.” 

“ Yes,” he said. “ He is strong. But then — so 

“ ShdU. I go ? ” she urged. She was uncomfortable. 
This man was deeply moved and desperate. She was 
not afraid of him, but he was clutching at anything, 
at anybody. “ I will go and come back quickly,” she 
said, and went away. 
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She knew of course^ where the American was* They 
all knew that he livpd in a little tent like any common 
soldier’s tent» It was tinder a banyan tree for coolness^ 
and through the arches of this great free with its 
hundred trunks she now walked. She^was not afi'aid 
of the American, although she had never spoken to 
him. Gossip had made him known, the talk of men 
and the talk of women. She knew that 4ic made 
friends easily with the common soldiers and^not so 
well with the officers. The old dislike#of equality/* 
she thought with scorn. ‘‘The white men want m 
all to be common folk so that they can continue to be 
our lords/* 

When she came to the white guard at the entrance 
of the tent she said curtly in English, “ I come as a 
messenger from the Chinese General.** 

‘‘ Righto,’* the guard replied, without saluting, and 
went inside. In a moment he came back. “ The boss 
says to come in,” he said. She went in and there she 
found the American sitting on a folding stool, eating 
a green-skinned melon. Inside the n^lon the meat 
was a clear golden yellow. He looked up, smiled and 
rose, the half-melon in his hands. 

“ I can’t shake hands,” he said in his slow pleasant 
voice, “ but I’E give you a piece of this.” 

“ No, thank you,” she said. She sat down on a 
second stool. 

“ It’s rather good,” he remarked, sittings down 
again. 

“ It looks so,” she agreed, “ but I have only a 
message to give you from our General. He wishes 
me to say that he will march tomorrow and move to 
the Lashio road.” 

/The American swallowed a mouthful of the golden 
juice. “ ril be sorry if he’s made up his mind/* he 
drawled, “ because if he does what he told me he 
wanted to do, he’s planning too narrow a front and 
he IS putting his units at a disadvantage. Try to 
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persuade him, young lady - 1 c*an’t. He doesn’t take 

my orders. » 

“He is discouraged,” she said warmly. “We arc 

ail discouraged. 

• fiown on a small folding table and 

wiped his hands on a surprisingly white handkercliief. 

“ I knpw, he said gently ~ “ I know.” 

She waited but he said no more. She could feel 
Httle sejiarat^ withdrawals of his whole being, the etTs 
retreating first, the lips next, pressed firmly to silence, 
the shoulders stiffening, the hands busying themselves 
with folding the handkerchief. 

“ You all defend each other, you and the British,” 
she said suddenly. 

He gave her a swift look from under his lids. 

“ VHt’re strangers in a strange country,” he saM. 

“ Are not we ? ” she replied. 

“ You are not so strange as we arc,” he said. 

She was suddenly ablaze with anger. “ You white 
pTOple ! ” she emed. “ You sacrifice all other human 
bangs on you/ own altars, for yourselves.” 

“ I was twenty years in your country,” he re- 
minded her. 

“ Always being a white man,” she retorted. 

“ For so I was bom,” he replied. 

She turned away her head, and rose, having ful- 
filled lier mission. But he delayed her a moment more. 

“ In spite of all that you are thinking,” he said, “ I 
have never seen braver men than these British. They 
have known that they would have no reinforcements — 
that planes were not being sent, nor ships, nor addi- 
tional troops — nothing. They have been fighting 
what is c;?.Ued a delaying action. Their lives are tfie * * 
scraps -thrown to the advancing wolves that others 
might be saved.” 

“ You always make heroes out of yourselves,” she 
smd harshly. “ You forget that we should have had 
allies here in Burma instead of enemies, had white 
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Ben been human beings all through these decades of 
/OUT possession inst&4 of always white heroes among 
lari savages.^^ e 

Do not forget I am American/® he reminded her. 

“ I can only remember that you afe she 

retortedj, and she bent her head away from him and 
went away« 

She hastened^ winged by fury, and was almost back 
to her own, quarters before she remembered that she 
must return to the General. But when she reached 
his quarters lie was busy with his commanders, and 
she was not taken inside. Instead he came out to her 
and she told him, standing in the presence of soldiers 
and guards, “ I have delivered your message and he 
advises against it.’® 

“ I will not heed his advice/’ the General replied. 

Then tomorrow ? ” she inquired. 

At dawn,” he replied. 

She nodded and made haste indeed now. For the 
severely wounded must be left behind, scattered 
safely as could be in the homes of Chinese wherever 
they could be found, and those who were a little 
wounded must be made ready to be moved. Chung 
must be told first and then her women. All the 
hundred small things must be done when they marched 
again. 

She frowned and the careworn look that wa3 now 
natural to her came over her face. This time at least 
it would not be retreat. She was eager to be gone — 
yes, the General had decided wisely. They would 
form their own lines. How she had talked to the 
x\merican ! When she and Sheng met she would tell 
liiqi, and he would say he was glad. But w^hether she 
had been right or wrong she did not know." The 
American was an honest man. But when honesty was 
blind, was it still honesty ? She saw the honesty and 
Sheng saw the blindness, Sheng was right, Sheng was 
wiser than she. 
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eth. Noj she knew they never woiild. 
meiij retreating before tlie^apanescj -'tij 

,t. Xhcy would be planning even while 
ted, that they would come back again and be a,, 
lad alwSys been, White Heroes. 

3 ground hcj even teeth together anti pre;r:€u5 
id. lips and felt her eyes grow’ hot. Upon xht 
of her scorn she sped to do what must he d ’iiic. 
rlie billed and hastened as she went, tlrivir/: 
g at last to rebuke her thus, ** You arc as *5).,xd o<: 
igner sometimes^’ 

e paused at this and after a moment she saido 
11, perhaps you are rightd* And as thou^li he 
jiven her a medicine, she grew quieter, her step 
d as swiftly but the haste was gone. Her voice 
Is sharpness and was calm again. Now^Paiisiiio* 
had stayed out of her sight, came near her. 

Are we moving ? she asked in her soft voice. 

Yes, but this time nearer home,’* Ivlayli replied, 
thought as* she spoke that the girl would be com- 
i, but instead a look of dismay came over Pai> 

5 face. 

Doesn’t that please you?” Mayli asked. She 
folding uniforms into a wicker basket. 

Yes, but ” Pansiao began and stopped. 

But what ? ” Mayli asked. 

Sheng,” Pansiao faltered, ‘‘how will he find 

>5 

layli paused for one instant. “ I have been 
king of that ” she said. “ Sec, we will leave a 
r here with the woman who had the baby today, 
are sending her home tonight and her husband is 
ing for her. I will give a letter to him and.tcH 
he is to look for anyone Chinese coming here. 
! natural that when Sheng finds us gone he mil 
0 the Chinese.” 

till Pansiao was not satisfied. She hung her head 
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and twisted her finge^ and looked sidewise at Mayli 
now and then as sh^ worked. 

Mayli watched thisifor a while and then she said^ 
Speak what is behind your eyelids, £m I can see 
something is there/’ ^ 

There is nothing behind my ef5ids,” Pansiao 
said warmly. ** Nothing, that is, but something that 
doesn’t matter. That is, it matters nothing to me. 

But if we leave a letter for Sheng ” 

A guess darted into Mayli’s mind, ought to 

leave one for Charlie Li,” she said, laughing. 

She sharpened her two forefingers at Pansiao as 
though they were knives in the old childish gesture of 
derision by which girls tease each other, and Pansiao 
threw the end of her jacket over her face and ran away. 

And Mayli, left behind, ceased laughing suddenly 
and siglfed, and stood motionless for a long moment, 
her busy hands resting on the edge of the basket. It 
was possible that she and Sheng would never meet 
again. 


^ XX 

That last night Mayli wrote a letter to Sheng^ She 
made it short and plain, for she did not know whose 
eyes would fall upon it, and what she said was this : 

* Sheng : 

We leave tomorrow morning at dawn, under 
orders. The American will tell you where we go, if 
* yoi|. cannot find out otherwise. If you can follow, I 
shall be watching for you day and night and to will 
your sister. I befieve you live. Would I not know it if 
you were dead ? ” 

When this short letter was written, she sat for a 
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wMle tMnking whether she oj^ght to write to any 
other. Weil she knew that from this campaign which 
the General planned she migh®t never return. She 
knew that the General must be obeyed and yet she 
could not for^t the Americanos warning, that what 
the General planned to do was folly, since he had not 
enough men left tef do it. If she were to die in this 
campaign, for the enemy spared no woman or man, 
then to»whom should she now write ? 

She thou^t of her father in America. Surely to 
him she should write ? And yet she could not. He 
seemed far away, he was ignorant of her life and its 
necessity, and how could she begin now and explain 
to him where she was and why ? She had been silciiC 
so long that now silence coxild not be broken. 

Was there no one to whom she cared to p-y that 
this was the last night before a great campaign ? And 
as her mind wandered, she thought of Sheng’s family 
in the village near Nanking, and she knew that to 
them she could jvrite. They would know what battle 
mfeant and wlmt the enemy was and what the danger 
would be tomorrow. 

So in quick clear characters she wrote one of her 
letters to Jade and she told that one exactly what was 
the truth — that Sheng had not returned but she would 
not think of him ,as dead, and that she went with" the 
others tomorrow to a new camp and battle*front. 
When "she had written this she sat pondering if there 
were anything else she ought to tell The night around 
her was very dark, the air thick with heat She was 
in her small tent, and the light she wrote by was a 
paper lantern. Around it a cloud of moths and beetles 
circled and swarmed and fell bruised upon the paper. « 
She blushed them away with her hand, and then tic 
wrote,* I ought to tell you — our allies have not 
upheld us here. Do not have great hopes, for wc are 
in retreat I tell you this — those whom we came to 
deliver have betrayed us. Tonight is dark — f ho can 
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see tomorrow ? Eut % send good wishes to you alh If 
we live,_Sheng and'^J will come home again some day.'\ 

Now this was as hear as Mayli had ever come to 
saying to that family that she and Sheiig would one 
day be wed^ and as she wrote the wo^s a deep b.eat 
came up out of her heart and made her warm and 
she said to herself that she would 'never believe Sheng 
was dead until she saw his body or his bones. And 
so she sealed the letters and sEe mailed the. one to 
Jade, but the one to Sheng she gave t6 the Burmese 
woman to give to her husband and she said, 

Tell your husband to look for a tall fellow with 
frowning eyes and a wounded arm, and give him' 
this letter.” 

The Burmese woman, pleased with her child, 
promised that she w^ould do what Mayli asked in 
thanks for the healthy son she had. All this was on 
the last night before the new march began. 

, , . Now that letter which Mayli sent to Jade 
went by carrier and by plane and by carrier again, 
and then over the enemy country by the hands of 
hill-men and then by carrier again, until by devious 
means it came to Ling Tan’s village and was brought 
to Ling Tan’s house. No one in the village could 
read outside of Ling Tan’s house, since the old scholar 
was dead, and so every letter was brought to that 
house and to Jade. And Jade because of her learning 
had come to be looked upon as a woman of great 
v/isdom and skill, so that women came to her from a 
distance and asked her to cure their troubles. Some 
would ask her how to bear a son and some would ask 
her why their hens did not lay, and some asked how 
t«y put down a wen or heal a flux or how to mend a 
child’s crossed eyes and many other like troubles they 
brought to her. Such answers as she could get from 
books she read to them, and then out of her own 
increasing wisdom she began to devise cures and 
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vers which were so often g%ad that all o;er t!rr 
itryside quietly this woman 'Jade be-ao to ^ « 
wn for hf r good works. 

Iveii Heaven thought wcE of her, for Lao Er nsvc! 

.ed at anf^^otlier w^omau. His whole heart \v;li 
n her and her children grew without iiinc.., anr 
n shg weaned *her twin boys they did not gr.y/ 

. or fretful, and even Ling Sao had to ht. 

ipMnts against Jade. More and more she Itat'ca 
[ade for the direction of the household, ar.ci Jade 
lout worry or talk took upon herself t!;e dutiei* r, 
g Tan’s house, and always so gently that no o;;e 
the weight of her tongue or hand. Even Lao 'ra“c 
though she was the elder, allowed the yoangc.r 
)e her guide, and it w^as now Jade who kept |ieac,t 
veen this woman and Ling Sao, and it twas sh" 

) soothed the tempers which Ling Sao let out iiio: . 
ly as she grew older, and she tvho comforted tiic 
er woman’s tearfulness. All Jade did was done s., 
icately that JLao Ta felt himself always the oMri 
ther and ITmg Sao had always the place of honour 
□ng the women, and as for Ling Tan, he shouted 
Jade whenever a fly buzzed near him when ii"" 
ited tO' sleep, or when he wanted hot water to 
ag the wind of old age up out of liis belly, and he 
ught Jade had nothing to do but serv^e him. 

So jhis household went on even in such evii tiiiici, 
i Ling Tan and Lao Er spent their time in devising 
ining ways to deceive the -cneiny as to their crops 
i the number of their fowls and fish, and secretly 
:y ate well enough and outwardly they looked 
)ugii they had nothing. That cave under the kitchen 
;y kept as a hiding-place for salted fish and dried • 
ri and ham and salt pork and cabbage and turnips 
1 bins of rice. Thus fed, the children grew so well 
it Lao Er taught his sons to hide if an enemy came 
, lest they look too fat for people who are conquered 
In these years there had been only one real trouble 
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in the house and it ^as that Lao Ta^s wife for two 
years had no cMldl-eig. She could never forget that ^ 
she was older by nearly ten years than Lao Ta^ and 
in her impatience this woman once and twice and 
three times thought that she was witji*^ child and^she 
told it too sooBj and then must confess that she was 
wrong* When this had happened the third time. 
Ling Sao grew angry and she said, 

“ Do not tell me that you have a chil<| in y6^u until 
your belly is big and I can see it for myselff ’ 

At this Lao Ta’s wife began her ready weeping 
and Ling Sao seeing it went on morosely, “ Even then 
it may be nothing, for I have knowm women who were 
so Ml of wind that they deceived all and came to 
childbirth and they brought out nothing but a bag 
of wind^® 

When at last the woman was truly with child Ling 
Sao would not believe her until the child was born. 
Alas that this child was a small and wizened girl, and 
Ling Sao disliked her at sight, and so here was another 
trouble in the house. But Jade took that little girFs 
part secretly and made such amends as she could for 
Ling Sao’s hatred of her. The truth was that Ling 
Sao had always been so full of hearty health and her 
children so good, that she was ashamed that something 
of hers should be so small and yellow as this cMld. 

Eat ! ** she would cry at her, ‘‘ Eat ! ” and when 
the child cried in fright at her fierceness and could not 
cat, Ling Sao’s heart smote her and still she was more 
angry, and so this was a trouble in the house. But 
Jade took the child away into her own room as she 
grew older and she coaxed her with an egg or a dish 
of poodles cooked with bean oil or some such dainty, 
and because she smiled and was gentle sometimes the 
child ate. 

And all this time under her calm face and behind 
her kind eyes Jade kept her own thoughts, sometimes 
even from Lao Er, her husband. And these thoughts 
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hovered continuaUy about ^?xy]i and Lao Saa, or ' 
Meng,_ as she knew he was now dialled. So she h.vi 
aone since the day now many Mays ago when L.io Er 
ad told hit she must dream no more of Icavin:^ th:i 
dome again going to free country*, 

to stay here with our father an ! 
hold the land/^ he had told her, and wc intif* wxz 
for the day of freedom to come here«^’ 

To* Mayli and Sheng, therefore, she looked widi 
constant unchanging hope that some clay they anrf 
others like them would free the people from the hol^l 
of the enemy. If these did not free them, then iride'.!:d 
there was no hope except that her fine sons would 
grow up slaves and conquered. She could feed them 
hidden food now and do all to make them strong and 
straight, but of what use were straight strong men i: 
they were still to be slaves? Again and again tliii ** 
thinking woman would lift her eyes to starlit night 
sMes, or gaze out over the green fields, and her heart 
would swell and ache with the longing to be free. 
Then she wonfd cry inside her heart where none bti* 
she could hear, If we are not to be freed, I had rather 
my sons died now in their childhood.” 

To Jade, 'then, did Maylfs letter come saying that 
Sheng was gone to rescue the white men and that he 
had not come back and none knew where he mm, 
and she read what Mayli had written last. We arc 
in retreat,” she read, and again she read. Tho,ic 
whom we came to deliver have betrayed us.” 

Now when Jade read this it was lucky that she 
alone. The summer was beginning to be hot and 
others lay sleeping after the noon meal,* But she wry 
always sleepless because of the longing in her hearty 
after freedom. So it was her custom while the o«iicr:i 
slept *to sit in the shade of the bamboos in the court 
and sew on a shoe sole. There the letter had been 
delivered her this day by a passing farmer who had 
taken it from the secret postman. When shc^had read 
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uhc letter this womaiT who never wept allom*ed her 
tears to rise to her^ eyes and flow quietly down her 
cheeks. If the ones to* whom she trusted for freedom 
were now defeated and betrayed^ what hope was there 
for her sons ? 

She pondered for a while, the tears ‘Still wti on her 
cheeks, whether or not she would -read the letter to 
the others and so destroy their hope, and she' thought 
to herself, It would be easier for me to hide this 
letter and keep the evil news in myself, ra:::her than to 
hear the wails of my husband’s mother and to bear 
the curses of my husband’s father.” 

And yet she did not wholly dare to keep from these 
two the news of their own son, and so at last she rose 
and went into her room where Lao Er lay sleeping. 
He lay stretched out on the mat on the bed, naked 
except for the blue short trousers he wore, and she 
looked at him sadly as he slept, loving him and grieving 
for him. His life was spent in deceiving the enemy, 
and he was often in danger lest he be discovered. Yet 
they had ceased to speak of danger ^since one day 
when she had cried out her anxiety and he had said, 
What I do I must do, and I do it more easily if you 
do not speak of it.” 

So now she only sighed and she laid her hand gently 
on Ms bare shoulder. But however gently she laid it 
he woke with a great cry, and this showed the constant 
fearfulness of his inner being. When he saw rt was 
only she, he was ashamed and he wiped the sudden 
sweat from his face and said, I am a fool.” 

She did not answer this, knowing very wel why 
he had cried out, and she said, “ I have a letter from 
Mayli and it has bad news. You must tell me whether 
we^A^iil keep the news to ourselves or tell the others.” 
So she read him the letter and he listened and cursed 
under his breath and frowned, and slapped Ms kne^ 
as he sat on the edge of the bed. 

Then he thought awhile and she waited and at last 
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e saidj ** Of wliat use will it ie to tdi tlic oli onci 
aey know they will die befor^ tlitey are frccj bi;t the*/ 
ave the hope that we who are their children can he 
*eed.^ You know how my old father still trusts thn" 
roniise the white man made. What will he iiiink i:, 

hears the white men have betrayed U3 ? Oan 
tve?^ And if we*teil my elder brother he tan nevt' 
eep it from Ms wife and she can hide nothing fron: 
ay ^mother. No, let us keep all to ourselves, at lea" 
mtil we know whether my third brother Lien'; 

»r not.” 

I am glad you say this,” Jade replied, for it i:: 
rhat I wanted to do and feared.” 

She rose as she spoke and she took that letter arri 
mt it down into the bottom of a box of winter 
/Vhen she had done this she looked at La% Er an.i 
1C looked at her and each read the other’s tlsoiigh*/; 
md she came to Mm and they clung their hand*, 
ogether for a moment as they thought of their son>. 
Then Lao Er oleared Ms throat and he said, I mirc, 
jet back to the field.” 

And she wiped her eyes and said, It is time for 
item aU to wake and I must see to your mother anr: 
hther.” 

And so these two carried in them secretly, from 
diat day on, their own despair. 

. f . Now the Burmese woman had put Maylif^ 
letter to Sheng in her inner pocket and she forgot it 
for six days together after she went home. First nc; 
house was dirty and needed cleaning and ^theii her 
husband, who had been joyful at her coming, grew 
moody when he had looked awhile at the child, and* 
he ima^ned that he saw something in that small face 
that* was not like his own in spite of the mole on the 
cMlds ear, and so she had to coax and please Hm. 
and what with these matters she forgot the letter, it 
was only when she came to wash her garment oac 
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morning at the pool t^at she put her hand into her 
pocket to see what was left there before she wet the 
cloth and found the letter still there. But she thought 
it no great wrong, since at least the letter was not lost, 
and she put it into the pocket of the garment she wore 
and forgot it still another two days, and only then did 
she remember and. bring the letter but and give it to 
her husband. 

Now it so happened that this man had that? very 
day heard in a meeting-place of the Chinese merchants 
of the town, that one division of their army had been 
totally lost except for two or three men who had strayed 
back dazed and lost and looking for their comrades 
who w’-erc not here. So he seized the letter, and when 
she told him how Mayli said he was to give it to a tal 
soldier hfi slapped his wife for having been forgetful, 
and he hastened with the letter to the meeting-place, 
and there he found some other merchants and they 
talked together of the lost men. But how could mer- 
chants know what armies do ? 

Let us go to the American/* one'^said at lastf 
** He is still here.** 

All agreed that this was well, and so these merchants 
went to the camp near by and asked for the American 
and he received them kindly enough. 

** Gan you tcU us what road the lost men might 
take to find the Chinese armies ? ** they asked. 

North-east,” the American said, and more" than 
that I should not tell.” 

But this was enough and so the merchants bowed 
and went away and they hired small asses and mounted 
them and went on the main road to the north-east 
-for half a day, and they watched the roads and searched 
ihc^ViEages as they went until they came upou not 
three but four men walking ahead of them. Then 
they hastened their beasts, and coining to them they 
found two Chinese and one Englishman and an Indian, 
all ragged and filthy and weary. But one of these 
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Chinese was so taU that the Merchant put his hand ia 

^ ms pocket and brought out the fetter and gave it f: i 
the tall one, saying, Are yoif this one ? 

And Sheng looked down and saw his own nam? 

""I am/* he^aid. 

Then mf duty is finished,” the merchant sa:^',!.^ 
and he put ^ some® money into Sheng*s hand for a grit 
and bade him fareweli and they all turned their assei 
homeward again* ' 

Now Steng was full of wonder at this letter, but 
who can understand how strange things come ? He 
could not know that he had this letter because Mayii 
had delivered a Burmese woman of a son to a Ciiiiicse 
merchant who until now had no son. He only mar- 
velled that a letter from Mayli was put into his hand 
and he thanked Heaven secretly that he kne^ enough 
to read what she had written. It was true she had 
written the characters large and clear, knowing that 
it was still not as easy for him to read as to breathe. 
He read her letter three times, and he sat down under 
a banyan to read it, and the men with him sat 
on its arm-like roots and waited. Then he said, 

We must turn back to see the American and ask 
him where the armies have gone.” 

He rose as he spoke and put the letter into his 
girdle and the others rose with him except the English- 
man, who continued to sit. When Charlie told him 
that they must turn back to the American to inquire 
where their armies were, the Englishman looked 
abashed * 

“I will not turn back” he said. “You go and 
ask whatever you like, but I shall sit here and wait 

^ for you.” • 

At this Charlie Li laughed and he said to tlic otters, 
in tjhfeir own language which the Englishman could 
not understand, Since this man is a deserter, it^ia 
only natural that he does not wish to see a white 
officer.” • 
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So they left the Erfglishman sitting there looMng 
after them and they ^turned and walked for half a day 
and came to the enccfmpment where the AmcricaB 
was and such troops as he still had left^ a motley hand- 
ful of Chinese and Indians and whatever he coy.ld 
save from the retreats and losses which he had had. 

They found Mm sitting outside- his small ’teat in 
Ills shirt and trousers like any common soldier^ and 
his grey hair was streaked with sweatj for the heat 
never changed night or day in this place, -and dharlie 
went up to him and asked him where the Chinese 
armies were. 

That American was staring at a map and writing 
on it with a pencil, and when he saw the ragged handful 
of men before him in the uniform of the lost division, 
he began to swear in his mother tongue in mingled 
wonder and anger. When he came to v/hat he wanted 
to ask it was simply this, Where have you been, 
you fellows ? 

At this Charlie told Mm straightly and simply how 
Sheng had led his men to rescue the white men and 
how the bridge had been cut and there was no retreat 
and so they had been hewed to pieces except for a 
few who could escape, but who had escaped except 
themselves none knew. 

The American listened with Ms blue eyes hard and 
his head lifted and he said not one word. 

So when Charlie saw that nothing was to be said, 
he asked, ‘‘ Where are our men ? ” 

<f'‘They have gone toward LasMo,” the American 
•said in English, ‘‘ and I have told your General that 
it is a fooFs decision to do what he is about to do. He 
is stringing out Ms men to an absurd depth on a narrow 
The Japs will get Mm sure, but he won't 
listen to me." 

Now Charlie put this into Chinese for Sheng. The 
Indian who was with Mm could only stare, for he 
knew nothing, but Sheng instantly perceived what the 
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American meant and he knew he was right* Un™ 
wiihngly he said, “Tell the.Aiherkan J fear lie Li 
tight, andjet us hasten ourselves and tell, our Genei'ii 
saay be it is not yet too late.” 

I can uftderstand you ” the American said. 

He cast a hardjslue look at Sheng and Slicng caught 
the look with his own black gaze, and these two 
each other, 

“1 hav^seen you before,” the American said. 

“ Once,” Sheng a^eed. 

“ Youhe the Nanking hill-man,” the American said 
next in his rough simple Chinese. “ I wisii you were 
the General instead of that other fellow,” he went o*i 
“ You have more sense than he has.” 

This Sheng would not answer, for he could not 
allov/ it that his own officer was less than he«was. li c ^ 
only said quietly to Charlie, “ Let us go quiclJy.** 

So with their thanks, wliich the American recciv-c^d 
without politeness, they huiTied on their way. 

^ When the^*came back to the Englishman they foiiiid 
him lying in a curve of the root of that great banyan 
tree, sleeping. When he heard what they planned to 
do, he was very reluctant. 

“ We ought to get on to India,” he grumbled to 
Charlie. “That’s the only hope of saving oi;r*« 
selves.” 

“.India!” Charlie cried aghast. “Why, man, do 
you know that mountains lie between us and 
India?” 

}3ut the Englishman would not change his mind. 

“ If I could get to India, I’d be ail right ” he said. 

, “ I know people there.” 

Nev.ertheless, since he was helpless in the emmy 
countr^q for the Burmese shot an Englishman when- 
ever they saw one, he could do nothing but come with 
them, since he was afraid to be alone. So he wcac 
with them and they went by smal paths and avoided 
•viEages and towns and when along the couatry roadi 
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they saw someone commg in the distance they went 
into the fiel4s or into ^|ie low jungles that lined the 
roadways where there w^ere no fields. ^ 

Now when they had been travelling thus for some 
days, they perceived by many signs thit they were 
behind an enemy army of some sort, large or small 
who could tell, but there were increasing signs that 
the enemy was ahead of them. Villages were half 
burned, or where they were whole they fle^ an cfiemy 
flag and the people were excited and triumphant at 
the defeat of the white men who had ruled them. 

When Sheng perceived this he said to Charlie, ** If 
wc do not creep around the enemy somehow, the 
battle wiE be over by the time we reach our General, 
and if the American is right we shall be too late.®* 


XXI ^ 

The General had placed his units according to his 
plan. He was silent and stubborn day and night, for 
be could not forget what the American had said and 
yet he woidd not acknowledge that he himselC was 
wrong. With great care he set his men out along the 
narrow front which he had chosen, and when in" the 
iiig£t he grew uneasy, he fortified himself by saying 
that the American had no right to advise since he had 
not himself won a single battle. That American 
xiinpi to the English, so how can we trust him ? ** he 
thought bitterly. The white men are leagued to- 
gether against us and they have let us come into this 
enemy country and they have not taken us as equals. 
Let them cling together and we will act for ourselves 
since we are not to be treated as allies.’® 
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